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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


We  offer  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Collections 
No.  5,  containing  interesting  papers ;  the  introductory  by  Prof.  Ordro- 
naux,  read  during  a  friendly  visit  to  his  old  home  in  October,  1889,  and 
listened  to  with  pleasure  by  many,  who  remembered  him  while  a  law 
student  in  1854 ;  a  partial  address  in  1854,  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  Esq., 
our  first  president,  touching  a  key-note  to  the  objects  of  the  society;  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Goodell's  paper,  read  in  July,  1890,  on  the  assembling  of 
the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Rehoboth  in  1709,  followed  by  a  number 
of  other  papers  of  historical  interest,  mentioned  in  table  of  contents  ; 
biographical  notices  of  worthy  and  beloved  members,  who  have  passed 
away,  with  portrait  illustrations,  contributed  by  friends,  whose  names  are 
elsewhere  given,  excepting  Mrs.  Kimball's,  who  furnished  that  of  her 
brother,  Nathaniel  Morton ;  all  the  artotype  portraits  by  Edward  Bier- 
stadt,  of  New  York  city.  A  list  of  members,  living  and  deceased,  since 
1886,  classified,  closes  the  collections. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


S.  Hopkins  Emery, 
John  W.  D.  Hall, 
Charles  A.  Reed, 
Edmund  AV.  Porter, 


Taunton,  Mass.,  April,  1895. 
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ON   CORPORATIONS    AS    LEADING   FACTORS  IN 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


By  John  Okdronaux,  LL.  D. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  OCTOBER  15,  1889. 


Although  the  object  of  our  Society,  as  the  legend  upon 
its  seal  declares,  is  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  fathers,  I 
am  sure  that  neither  the  spirit  of  its  constitution  nor  the  law 
of  usage  governing  the  selection  of  papers  read  before  it  will 
be  violated  if  I  ask  your  attention  this  evening  to  a  subject 
which  has  never  before  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  literary 
presentation  at  your  meetings.  As  we  broaden  our  views  of 
the  uses  of  a  historical  society,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  func- 
tion should  not  be  simply  an  antiquarian  one,  limiting  itself 
to  the  duty  of  retrospection.  It  should  not  narrow  its  in- 
quiries to  events  alone  on  which  the  mould  of  ages  has 
gathered,  or  to  the  collection  of  facts  and  names  whose  value 
is  past  finding  out;  else  the  time  must  periodically  come  when 
the  dearth  of  such  contributions  necessarily  suspends  the 
activity  of  its  labors,  and  converts  it  into  a  passive  museum  of 
registered  antiquities,  a  place  of  silent  memories,  an  Egyptian 
tomb  peopled  by  living  men,  yet  not  in  touch  with  the  palpi- 
tating activities  of  the  present. 
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Now  the  fact  is  uncontradictable  that  while  we  write  his- 
tory we  also  make  history.  The  threads  of  life,  whether 
individual,  social,  commercial  or  political,  are  all  being  woven 
into  form  by  the  great  loom  of  Time.  The  events  of  to- 
day, which  seem  so  small  and  commonplace  because  we 
view  them  at  such  short  distance,  are  in  the  aggregate  con- 
stantly forging  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence  which  the  future 
historian  will  gladly  seize  upon  to  help  him  unravel  the  tan- 
gled skein  of  social  life.  It  is  through  these  small  and  now 
unheeded  records  of  the  day  that  he  will  seek  to  explore  the 
sources  of  religious,  political  or  commercial  development ;  to 
trace  the  connection  between  distant  and  disparted  events ; 
to  determine  the  final  causes  which  initiated  climacteric 
periods  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  lastly  to  follow  that  one 
great  principle  of  unity,  in  the  midst  of  diversity,  on  which 
depends  the  continuous  progress  of  every  civilized  race. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  prosperity  that  has  attended  the 
growth  of  this  fair  city  in  common  with  so  many  others  in 
our  land,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  fitting  subject  for 
this  evening's  entertainment.  Around  us  and  about  us  are 
those  instrumentalities  which  from  Maine  to  California  have 
more  than  all  others  helped  to  create  not  only  wealth  and 
material  power,  but  better  still  to  erect  the  temple  of  our 
great  Federal  Commonwealth. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Corporations,  a  word  of  large  and  somewhat  miscellaneous 
meaning,  and  yet  one  which  deserves  more  consideration  than 
it  usually  receives  at  the  hands  of  those;  who,  seeing  it  only 
in  its  surface  presentation,  look  upon  it  as  but  another  name 
for  a  strictly  financial  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  it  represents 
one    of  those    fundamental   principles  of  human  life,  which 
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attests  the  weakness  of  individualism  ;  which  demands  asso- 
ciation as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  highest  success, 
and  under  a  myriad  of  disguises  everywhere  animates  the 
law  of  our  civil  organization.  Whence  it  follows  that  the 
industrial  institutions  of  a  people  are  not  the  creatures  of 
caprice  or  accident.  They  are  more  truly  the  offspring  of 
natural  causes  unconsciously  acting  upon  men,  and  molding 
the  dispositions  of  communities.  When  custom  has  estab- 
lished the  legality  of  any  course  of  conduct,  time  may  be 
said  to  sanctify  it,  and  the  sympathy  of  contiguity  can  after- 
wards be  trusted  to  keep  it  alive. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  corporations  as  sordid  and  soul-, 
less  creatures;  as  combinations  of  capital  to  create  monopolies; 
as  the  embodiment  of  selfishness  and  despotism  in  commerce, 
a  sort  of  Polyphemus  with  an  eye  single  to  its  own  interests. 
This  is  the  nnder-graduate  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  those 
who  study  political  economy  in  the  closet,  instead  of  in  the 
market-place  or  the  counting-room.  We  do  not  pause  to  ex- 
amine the  other  side  of  the  question,  which  is  far  broader  than 
the  one  first  seen,  and  which  is,  whether  man  in  civil  society 
could  advance  at  all  without  such  combinations  as  are  legal- 
ized under  the  name  of  corporations.  On  the  contrary,  no 
human  device  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the  civilization 
of  Europe  and  the  world,  and,  derivatively  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own,  than  these  much  abused  and  little  under- 
stood associations.  So  great  is  the  estimate  of  their  value 
as  instruments  of  enlargement  to  commerce,  that,  as  statistics 
show,  four-fifths  of  the  business  of  our  country  is  now  done 
by  corporations,  a  testimony  to  their  popularity  among  mer- 
chants which  should  silence  all  cavil  as  to  their  worth. 

Starting  with  political  society  we  shall  find  that  it  is  to 
the  spirit  of  incorporation  that  we  owe  our  municipalities,  and 
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whatever  of  glory  belongs  to  corporate  association  under  the 
various  forms  and  divisions  of  constitutional  government. 
We  owe  to  this  spirit  of  combination  most  of  our  commercial 
development,  through  the  myriad  channels  which  it  opens  to 
capital  when  aggregated,  as  against  capital  when  individuated. 
We  owe  to  it  our  colleges  and  our  universities;  we  owe  to  it 
the  permanency  of  our  charitable  trusts,  not  only  in  their 
capacity  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  beneficiaries,  but  to  con- 
tinue perpetually  that  stream  of  christian  beneficence  which 
their  founders  designed  in  their  establishment.  We  owe  to  it, 
also,  the  fostering  of  trades  and  of  the  arts;  and,  lastly,  Ave 
owe  to  it  the  sustentation  of  religion,  the  maintenance  of 
church  organizations  and  hospitals,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
included  under  the  name  of  eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  social  nature  of  man  makes  it  evident  that  corpora- 
tions spring  from  that  natural  law  which  prompts  man  to  work 
in  fellowship,  as  well  for  protection  as  for  continued  success. 
Such  societies  are,  therefore,  under  all  circumstances,  an  un- 
conscious protest  against  the  weakness  of  individual  exertion 
when  struggling  against  the  current  of  competing  humanity. 
This  weakness  man  early  discovers,  and  he  discovers,  also, 
that  the  only  true  road  to  permanent  development  and  free- 
dom is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  moral  constitution,— in 
other  words,  to  the  laws  of  combination  and  of  association. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  primordial  law  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  first  corporation  was  established  by  nature 
in  the  form  of  the  family,  a  truism  recognized  by  the  early 
[Ionian  law,  and  as  continuously  represented  in  the  successive 
systems  of  jurisprudence  that  have  sprung  from  its  roots. 
Under  every  form  of  government  the  family  is  the  social  unit 
out  of  which  is  framed  the  political   tribe  or   village   com- 
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munity,  which  in  turn,  and  by  aggregcation,  becomes  the  nation. 
Each  tribe  or  community  is  only  an  incorporation  of  families, 
whether  designated  as  a  Saxon  hundred,  a  Russian  mir,  or  a 
French  commune.  In  the  construction  of  political  society, 
mankind  have  simply  walked  upon  lines  originally  marked 
out  by  nature. 

As  before  said,  the  civil  law  of  Rome  recognized  the  family 
as  a  corporation,  of  u  Inch  the  father  was  the  representative  or 
public  head.  Throughout  life  his  will  was  supreme  over  all, 
and  gave  the  law  to  the  household  in  respect  to  civil  conduct. 
His  death  was  of  minor  consequence  as  it  wrought  no  disso- 
lution to  the  family,  and  his  heir  succeeded  not  only  to  his 
name,  but  to  the  office  vacated  by  him.  The  law  concerned 
itself  more  with  the  family  than  with  the  individual.  It  ex- 
hibited its  ceaseless  interest  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  his 
estate,  and  this  anxiety  to  perpetuate  succession  as  far  as  con- 
sanguinity could  be  safely  traced,  is  repeated  in  the  statute 
law  of  modern  times.  The  principle  of  entails,  under  the 
English  law,  virtually  converts  the  family  into  a  corporation, 
and  is  the  highest  attempt  to  husband  estates  perpetually  in 
one  line  of  descent,  by  placing  restraints  upon  alienation. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  perpetuities  as  founded  upon  pri- 
mogeniture. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  inverted  these  principles  of 
the  ancient  law,  both  Roman  as  well  as  English,  by  opening 
every  possible  door  to  the  dispersion  of  family  estates.  Under 
our  common  law  the  family  is  no  longer  a  corporation,  but  a 
tenancy  in  common,  held  by  coparceners,  tracing  their  des  ent 
to  a  common  stock.  Therefore  the  term  patrimony  with  us 
no  longer  bears  the  impress  of  a  continuous  family  name,  and 
no  American  can  be  said  to  found  a  family  in  the  English  sense 
of  that  term. 
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Looking  back  at  the  earliest  corporations  known  to  the  civil 
law,  we  find  them  connected  with  either  religion  or  industry. 
They  were  designated  as  colleges,  and  formed  part  of  the 
administration  of  government.  Even  slaves  are  said  to  have 
had  their  colleges  or  labor-unions. 

The  law  of  those  despotic  times  required  that  all  artisans 
should  be  incorporated  in  order  to  practice  their  several  trades. 
To  these  societies  was  given  the  name  of  colleyia  opifimm, 
artisan  colleges.  Apart  from  its  autocratic  origin,  this  com- 
pulsory incorporation  of  industries  exhibits  a  wisdom  in 
securing  individual  qualifications  through  a  service  of  appren- 
ticeship that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  legislation  of  modern 
times.  We  are  only  imitating  it  in  a  feeble  way  in  our  stat- 
utes regulating  the  practice  of  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
In  the  middle  ages  these  associations  of  artisans  took  the 
name  of  guilds,  and  attained  to  a  very  large  and  overpower- 
ing importance  ;  and,  as  history  often  repeats  itself,  the  ancient 
artisan  colleges  and  the  guilds  have  become  the  protagonists 
of  our  modern  labor  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor.  In  Eng- 
land guilds  were  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  designa- 
tion of  companies,  many  of  which  survive  to  the  present  day. 
Exactly  what  the  civil  function  of  these  companies  now  is, 
beyond  that  of  benevolent  societies  aiding  poor  brethren,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  that  they  still  retain  a 
power  derived  from  their  association,  together  with  the  con- 
trol of  wealth  and  landed  property,  makes  it  inevitable  that 
they  can  exercise  considerable  influence  in  the  political  affairs 
of  a  city  government.  Witness  the  recent  unpleasantness 
between  the  Anct.  &  Hon.  Art.  Co.,  of  London,  and  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  H.  R,  H.  had  to  make  an  ex- 
planation, and  to  cancel  his  own  order,  disbanding  them. 
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At  common  law,  corporations  were  created  by  charter  from 
the  Crown,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.     With  ns  they  spring 
either  from  an  Act  of  Congress,  or  that  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture ;  but  in  either  case  charters  are  granted  as  special  laws. 
They  combine,  therefore,  the  element  of  a  grant    with  the 
element  of  individual  limitation,  and  preference    as   to    the 
beneficiary.       Under  modern  statutes  self    incorporation    of 
individuals,  entering  into  joint  stock  associations  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  is  provided  for  under  general  laws,  so  that  the 
granting  of  charters  has  become  more   infrequent  than  for- 
merly.    Nevertheless  in  our  own  country  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  wealth  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  has   given 
such  a  stimulus  to  the  multiplication  of  corporations  in  all 
forms  of  industry,  that   they  have  become  the  chief  of  its 
commercial  forces.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  American  people,  exhibiting  itself  in 
every   possible  application  of  the  mechanic   arts,  has    given 
occasion  for  the  formation  around  every  successful  patent  of 
a  corporation,  the  financial  results  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
•  the  Bell  telephone,  the  sewing  machine,  and  the  McCormick 
'  reapers,  appear  like  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the 
fairy  creation  of  a  magician's  wand.     Apart  from   patents, 
however,  the  creation  of  banking  institutions,  the  building 
of    railways,  the  organization  of   manufacturing  companies, 
and  the  numerous  other  enterprises  into  which  capital  may 
enter,  have  created  a   special  world  of  property-rights,  and 
even  a  nomenclature  appropriate  to  each  of  our  new  industries. 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  why  corporations  should  be  neces- 
sary at  all  so  long  as  men  can  enter  into  partnerships,  and 
can  form  agreements  suited  to  their  tastes  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  ;   and  yet,  the  reason  why  such  associations 
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present  superior  advantages  over  partnerships  are  so  cogent 
that  a  mere  recital  of  these  reasons  without  note,  or  gloss, 
will  at  once  explain  the  superiority  to  the  capitalist  of  secur- 
ing \hn  bfcht  advantage  at  the  lea.^t  risk,  through  the  oppor- 
tunities that  an  incorporation  affords.  In  the  first  place,  a 
partnership  lacks  the  element  of  coherence;  for  partners  may 
die  or  retire  and  withdraw  their  capital.  Secondly,  the  firm 
has  no  legal  recognition.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  continuous 
society,  and  cannot  safely  undertake  projects  looking  for  their 
accomplishment  beyond  the  generation  actually  in  existence. 
Again,  the  liability  of  partners  for  partnership  debts  might, 
in  individual  cases,  far  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
by  some  particular  member  of  the  firm,  so  that  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  pay  by  forced  contribution  the  debts  of  his 
fellow  partners.  In  contrast  with  this,  corporations  have  a 
perpetual  succession  born  of  their  legal  recognition,  and  have 
a  definite  capital  to  which  creditors  can  look.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  divided  into  shares  held  by  persons  who,  though  shar- 
ing in  the  profits,  may  still  protect  themselves  against  liability 
for  any  losses  suffered  by  the  corporation,  by  organizing  them- 
selves under  some  limited  liability  act. 

Such  an  association  represents,  therefore,  the  following 
advantages  :  First,  a  minimum  of  personal  liability  ;  second, 
indefinite  duration  of  association ;  third,  transferability  of  in- 
terest. 

This  very  general  and  cursory  sketch  will  explain  the 
secret  of  the  popularity  of  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  immense  inducement  offered  to  capital  to  organize 
itself  in  this  way.  Moreover,  there  being  no  barriers  between 
the  states  prohibiting  corporations  from  establishing  agencies 
wherever   it   may   seem    best,    the    whole    American    Union 
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becomes  open  to  them  as  a  field  of  illimitable  enterprise.  Sub- 
ject only  to  the  vicissitudes  of  local  taxation,  they  may  roam 
over  the  entire  confederation,  everywhere  protected  by  the 
same  organic  law. 

In  Great  Britain  now,  the  ordinary  trading  association, 
which  in  the  United  States  would  enjoy  full  corporate  privi- 
leges, is  not  treated  as  a  corporation  at  all,  but  designated 
simply  as  a  joint  stock  company  ;  and  so  particular  is  Parlia- 
ment in  granting  corporate  privileges,  and  in  limiting  them 
to  high  public  uses,  that  in  any  charters  granted  by  special 
acts  to  certain  bodies,  which  under  our  laws  would  constitute 
them  corporations,  provisoes  are  introduced  to  indicate  that 
these  charters  shall  not  impart  to  them  the  quality  of  a  cor- 
poration. The  reason  of  this  Hows  from  the  solemn  character 
which  has  always  attached  itself  in  the  English  law  to  a 
charter,  it  having  been  continuously  accepted  as  a  grant  or 
legislative  contract,  perfected,  inviolable,  and  which  could 
never  be  rescinded  at  the  caprice  of  the  grantor.  Only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  when  the  purposes  of  a  charter  have  been 
violated,  or  unwarranted  authority  usurped,  have  courts  been 
willing  to  permit  their  abrogation.  This  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  municipal  or  political  charters  granted  to  colonies  or 
communities,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  charters  granted  to 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  charters 
were  abrogated  under  writs  of  quo  warranto  and  scire-facias 
in  1683,  by  the  courts  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  colo- 
nies placed  under  a  government  of  commissioners. 

In  the  United  States  we  owe,  as  before  said,  the  rapid 
creation  of  corporations  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try as  represented  by  tlm  annual  accumulations  of  wealth. 
Of  the  rapidity  of  this  accumulation  we  can  form  no  con- 
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ception  without  the  aid  of  statistics.  Political  economists 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  riches  have  their  original  source  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  and  if  there  be  a  soil  whose  bosom 
has  been  fruitful  in  the  production  of  wealth  beyond  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world,  it  is  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  The  annual  increase  resulting  from  our  agricultural 
resources  alone  is  something  almost  fabulous,  and 'can  best  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  statistics  representing  the 
harvest  of  our  breadstuffs. 

For  instance,  the  corn  crop  of  1887  reached  to  the  extent 
of  1,456,161,000  bushels,  representing  a  valuation  of  $646,- 
106,770.  The  wheat  crop  for  the  same  year  represented  an 
amount  of  456,329,000  bushels,  valued  at  1310,912,960;  the 
two  crops  alone  amounting  to  $957,190,730.  This  computa- 
tion of  breadstuffs  does  not  include  oats,  rice,  barley,  potatoes 
nor  rye.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  fair  average  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  annually,  and  passing  by  gold,  silver, 
iron,  coal,  copper  and  lead,  we  can  readily  see  why  such  an 
immense  creation  of  capital  should  immediately  be  followed 
by  an  immense  demand  for  an  outlet.  That  outlet  must  be 
secured  through  markets ;  those  markets  must  be  obtained 
either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  they  must  be  created  either  by 
creating  new  wants,  and  manufacturing  materials  to  meet 
them ;  or  new  channels  of  transportation  must  be  opened 
by  building  new  railroads,  or  duplicating  their  tracks ;  build- 
ing steamships  and  canals  and  increasing  intercommunication 
between  men.  Thus  enterprise  is  stimulated  by  combination 
to  produce  material,  and  to  convert  it  from  raw  into  manu- 
factured products  as  quickly  as  machinery  can  accomplish  it, 
for  it  is  a  law  of  capital  that  is  never  satisfied  to  be  at  rest. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  it  afford  to  be  idle.     It  must  earn  at  least 
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the  toll  which  it  pays  to  the  insatiate  tax  collector.  It  is 
actually  driven,  then,  to  the  necessity  of  earning  enough  to 
repair  the  assessor's  waste.  Hence,  it  seeks  employment, 
even  at  low  wages,  rather  than  to  remain  at  rest,  which.it 
can  not  afford  to  do. 

The  search  for  investments  is  consequently  eager,  hot  and 
unceasing.  Yankee  mother  wit  is  constantly  on  the  search  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  future  in  order  to  strike  oil ;  and  since 
no  single  individual  can  build  a  railroad  or  a  Panama  canal, 
or  can  "bear"  or  "bull"  an  entire  market  for  any  length  of 
time,  men  necessarily  confederate  and  combine  their  forces 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  which  every  one  sooner  or  later 
recognizes  by  experience,  that  all  individual  rivalry  and  com- 
petition is  mathematically  a  dispersion  and  consequently  a 
waste  of  energy  ;  whereas,  combination  and  association  means 
concentration  of  energy.  We  see  that  exemplified  in  the 
increased  power  given  to  the  partnership  above  the  individual; 
in  the  increased  power  given  to  the  corporation  above  the 
partnership ;  and  in  the  super-increase  of  power  given  to  the 
trust  above  the  corporation,  the  partnership  and  the  individ- 
ual. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  men  are  anxious 
to  form  corporations,  or  that  they  meet  with  no  difficulty  in 
finding  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  such  associations  whenever 
there  appears  the  smallest  probability  of  success  ?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  men  prefer  to  be  part-owners  in  a  machine 
representing  millions  of  capital  with  all  the  concentrated, 
irresistible  energy  which  such  millions  possess  ?  Is  it  to  be 
Avondered  at  that  they  everywhere  find  it  the  best  instrument 
for  controlling  opportunities,  forestalling  markets,  or  even  for 
checking  excessive  production  ?     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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through  this  correlation  of  forces  individual  enterprise  be- 
comes as  helpless  in  the  presence  of  such  competing  rivalry, 
as  was  the  naked  savage  in  the  presence  of  the  armor-plated 
knight  of  the  middle  ages?  Mass  always  represents  force, 
momentum  and  potential  energy.  The  size  of  a  man's  brain 
is  a  basic  fact  in  his  mental  capacity ;  and  the  size  of  capital 
as  a  commercial  substance  bears  a  similar  relation  to  its  pro- 
ductive power.  In  every  age  the  weak  have  had  to  go  to  the 
wall;  the  weak  in  body— the  weak  in  mind— the  weak  in 
wealth.  This  is  hard— nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  we  can  not 
prevent  this  law  of  mass  from  operating  any  more  than  we 
can  the  law  of  gravitation. 

It  is  under  the  practical  recognition  of  these  organic  laws 
governing  human  society  that  all  corporations  may  be  said  to 
arise;  but  there  are  three  classes  in  particular  to  which  I 
deem  it  best  to  call  your  attention,  because  they  represent 
more  emphatically  than  all  others  the  leading  direction  in 
which  the  American  mind,  when  embarking  upon  its  greatest 
efforts,  appears  to  exhibit  itself.  These  are  banking  corpora- 
tions, railway  corporations,  and  municipal  corporations. 

The  history  of  banking  in  our  country  shows  that  the 
growth  of  these  institutions  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  the 
demands  of  commerce  and  trade,  but  has  even  anticipated 
them  in  many  directions.  For  there,  is  scarcely  a  town  to  be 
found  in  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  land, 
where  some  moneyed  institution  is  not  in  operation,  ready  to 
lend  its  capital  and  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  presence  of  a  bank  of  discount  always 
stimulates  domestic  industries ;  while  the  presence  of  a  sav- 
ings bank  encourages  thrift  and  economy  in  communities. 
This  is  well  exemplified  by  a  recent  experiment,  made  in  sev- 
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eral  of  our  large  cities,  of  opening  branch  savings  banks  on 
Saturday  evenings  in  all  those  parts  tenanted  by  the  working 
population.  The  success  of  this  movement  has  shown  that 
these  branch  itinerant  banks  are  a  formidable  competitor  of 
the  liquor  saloon  for  the  earnings  of  the  mechanic ;  and  were 
they  more  multiplied  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  traffic  in  liquor. 

The  first  public  bank  in  Massachusetts  was  incorporated 
by  the  General  Court  in  1714,  when  a  state  loan  of  $50,000 
was  made  to  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
As  far  back  as  1690,  paper  notes  had  been  issued  by  this 
Province  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  to  Canada. 
These  notes  could  not  be  exchanged  for  money,  being  valued 
at  only  twelve  or  at  most  fourteen  shillings  to  the  pound.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  Government,  in  order  to  give  them 
currency,  allowed  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  to  those  who  paid 
their  taxes  in  them.  Their  value  was  slightly  raised  by  this 
expedient,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  float  them  alongside  of  a 
metallic  currency.  This  same  fate  awaited  our  continental 
money  until  its  purchasing  power  fell  so  low  in  1781,  that 
sugar  was  worth  from  fourteen  ($14)  dollars  to  eighteen 
($18)  dollars  a  pound,  and  eggs  twelve  ($12)  dollars  a  dozen. 
It  was  at  this  stage  of  our  depreciated  currency  that  Robert 
Morris  took  charge  of  our  National  Finances. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
National  Bank  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  him  as 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1781.  This  institution,  known  as  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  started  in  Philadelphia  upon  a  nominal  capital 
of  ten  million  dollars ;  but  the  amount  actually  paid  in  by 
the  stockholders  did  not  exceed  eighty-five  thousand.     The 
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Colonial  Government  generously  subscribed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  its  stock;  but,  owing  to  the  straitened  con- 
dition of  our  finances  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  had 
to  recall  two  hundred  thousand  of  this  sum.  This  so  crippled 
the  bank,  and  abridged  its  usefulness  in  many  ways,  that  it 
never  became  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  the  world  of 
national  finance  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  created. 

Circumstances,  however,  requiring  that  some  bank  of  the 
United  States  should  be  organized  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of 
National  Finance,  Congress,  under  the  advice  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  passed  an  Act  in  April,  1791,  incorporating  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States.  There  were,  at  that  time, 
only  three  banks  in  existence  in  the  whole  country,  viz., 
one  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1816,  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  a  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  institution  commonly  known  as  the  Old 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  gave  rise  to  such  angry 
debates  in  the  Senate  during  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson.  Its  history  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
stirring  events  in  our  political  records,  and  furnished  oppor- 
tunities to  such  intellectual  giants  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  McDuffy  to  cross  swords  on  many  a  controversial  field- 
day.  It  was  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  summary 
removal  of  its  deposits  by  President  Jackson  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster launched  forth  one  of  those  bursts  of  indignant  oratory 
which  made  the  arches  of  the  old  Senate  chamber  ring  with 
the  thunders  of  his  denunciation.  No  one,  even  at  this  day, 
can  read  those  memorable  words  in  the  light  of  the  events 
that  called  them  forth,  without  feeling  that,  in  overpowering 
sublimity  and  oratorical  force,  they  surpass  anything  ever 
uttered  in  the  bema  of  Athens,  or  in  the  forum  of  Rome. 
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Nevertheless,  the  die  was  cast.  The  bank  succumbed  to 
the  bitterness  of  partisan  attacks,  and  finally  terminated  its 
career  as  a  Pennsylvania  state  institution  in  1841.  From 
1836  until  1803  we  were  without  any  national  banking  sys- 
tem. State  banks  supplied,  in  a  feeble  and  uncertain  way, 
a  paper  currency,  but  with  every  demerit  which  can  attach 
itself  to  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  whose  drawer  was  without 
fixed  credit;  and  whose  bills  circulated  only  by  courtesy  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  its  own  state.  Such  bills  were  not  legal 
tender,  even  in  their  own  state,  in  payment  of  judgment  debts : 
and  a  citizen  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  another 
was  never  sure  whether  he  had  current  or  uncurrent  money  in 
his  pocket.  If  he  crossed  the  Connecticut  into  Vermont,  his 
New  Hampshire  bills  were  likely  to  be  refused  or  taken  at  a 
discount.  If  he  crossed  the  Hudson  or  Delaware,  he  was 
liable  to  a  similar  toll  of  exchange.  Wild-cat  banks,  as  they 
were  called,  abounded  everywhere;  counterfeits  were  as  plenty 
as  milestones,  and  no  stranger  could  safely  take  bank  bills 
without  first  consulting  his  counterfeit  bank  note  detector. 

It  was  at  this  melancholy  juncture  in  our  financial  affairs 
that  the  Civil  War  occurred.  The  country  was  riven  to  its 
centre  by  the  secession  of  eleven  states  ;  the  national  treasury 
was  depleted,  both  by  robbery  and  intentional  mismanage- 
ment. Men  were  asking  themselves  whether  we  had  any 
longer  a  country,  and  the  government  stood  perplexed  at  the 
prospect  of  confronting  its  stupendous  obligations  without  a 
national  credit  upon  which  to  meet  them.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  create  one.  The  times  were  urgent;  delay  would 
be  fatal ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  watching  with  malevolent 
delight  the  dismemberment  of  that  great  Republic  whose 
progress   had    been    a    menace    to    the  stability    of   every 
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European  throne.  In  a  word,  the  life  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  the  celerity  with  which  it  could  supply  itself  with 
resources  that  should  be  equal  to  the  untried  emergencies 
which  awaited  it. 

"The  loud  contending  waves, 
Which  shook  Cecropia's  pillared  State" 
under  Philip  of  Macedon,  were  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  mighty  financial  crisis  which  threatened  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  the  second  time  in  our  history  the  public 
credit  was  to  be  based  upon  national  loyalty  represented  by 
"  paper  wealth."  We  were  going  to  print  promises  on  paper 
and  ask  the  people  to  invest  in  them  at  the  price  of  gold, 
when  gold  was  running  up  to  200  as  fast  as  exchange  could 
make  it.  How  was  this  to  be  effected  after  the  sad  experience 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  with  a  continental  and  debased 
currency?  It  was  an  experiment  which  many  feared  and 
discouraged,  but  loyalty  when  appealed  to  triumphed  over 
caution,  and  government  bonds  and  treasury  notes  were  taken 
with  avidity  by  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  investors.  There 
was  this  to  be  said  in  support  of  such  legislation  that  quite 
recently  the  mines  of  California,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
has  given  us  a  contribution  of  precious  metals  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  issue  bonds  and  treasury  notes,  and  the  source  uf 
this  contribution  seemed  inexhaustible.  Regarded  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  temporary  war  measure,  the  Legal  Tender  Acts 
would  have  been  acquiesced  in  unmurmuringly  (although  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution)  had  not  the  Supreme  Court 
reversing  its  decision  to  tins  effect  in  Hepburn  v.  GrUu'uld, 1 
held  in  the  year  following  that  greenbacks  were  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debts  contracted  before  as  well  as  after  their 
passage.2 

1.  8  Wall,  604. 

2.  Legal  Tender  cases  12  Wall,  457. 
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Still,  outside  of  stern  necessity  and  a  loyalty  full  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  a  great  organizing  mind  was  needed  to 
solve  the  perplexing  problem  and    to  save  the  nation  from 
this  deluge  of  inconvertible  paper; — a  mind  that  should  com- 
bine political  sagacity  with  boldness  of  purpose  ;  that  should 
possess  judicial  perspicuity  to  tread  within  possible  constitu- 
tional limits,  however  expanded,  together  with  firmness    to 
confront  the  most  bitter  political  opposition — all  this  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  required,  and  in  addition,  also,  there 
was  needed  a  farsighted  prevision  of  the  commercial  obstacles 
that  were  to  be  overcome  in  an  experiment  where  no  steps 
could  be  retraced,  no  errors  cured — and  where  any  error  in- 
volving such  a  stake  as  the  national  credit  might  prove  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  the  Republic.     That  mind  so  sought  for  and 
desired,  with  all  those  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  com- 
bined, was  found  in  the  person  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
Filling  the  chair  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  filling  it  worthi- 
ly, as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  glory  for  him 
that  he  organized  the  credit  of  the  nation  on   an  enduring 
basis,  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country.     It  was 
he  who  founded  that  system  of  national  banks  by  which  all 
notes  issued  were  to  be  based  on  funded  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment of  equal  or  greater  value,  deposited  in  the  national  treas- 
ury.   From  the  day  when  the  first  national  bank  was  organized 
under  this  new  order  of  things,  now  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  prosperity  has  smiled  upon  our  finances.     The  national 
treasury  has  even  been  burdened  with  a  surplus ;  the  capital 
of  the  country  has  flowed  into  banking  as  a  safe  and  renumera- 
tive  industry,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887,  the  number 
of  national  banks  had  reached    the  extraordinary   figure  of 
three  thousand  and  nine-three  with  a  capital  of  $583,539,145 
and  a  surplus  of  $184,416,990. 

[2] 
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These  institutions,  thus  buttressed  upon  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  represent  a  stability  of  foundation  which  nothing  short 
of  open,  daylight  robbery  can  shake.  And  in  any  event  their 
depositors  are  always  secure.  The  people  have  learned  to 
trust  them.  Bank  shares  are  now  rated  among  the  most  valu- 
able and  best  paying  of  investments,  and  as  such  command 
the  highest  premium  in  the  money  market.  They  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  securities,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the 
government.  Some  faint  idea  of  the  great  earning  capacity  of 
banks  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  despite  the  sharpest 
rivalry  and  competition  in  a  ciiy  like  New  York  where  banks 
abound  in  close  contiguity,  there  is  not  a  leading  one  whose 
stock  to-day  is  quoted  at  less  than  164  and  so  upwards  to  300 
and  400.  That  of  the  Chemical  bank  at  a  recent  sale  reached 
the  phenomenal  price  of  $4,169  per  share.  None  of  these 
banks  pay  less  than  8  per  cent,  annually  in  dividends,  and  the 
Chemical  is  said  to  declare  one  every  month. 

If  these  statistics  appear  startling  as  exhibiting  the  pow- 
er of  capital  in  combination,  and  the  prosperity  that  is  push- 
ing forward  to  seek  new  fields  of  enterprise,  we  shall  be  still 
more  startled  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  railway  system  of 
the  United  States.  Here  the  wand  of  the  magician  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  problem  of  construction  and  develop- 
ment ;  for,  with  only  a  half  century  of  time  in  which  to 
develop  this  new  mode  of  human  transportation,  we  have 
outdistanced  every  country  on  the  globe. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1887,  Austria,  one  of  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  had  built  14,335  miles  of  railways ; 
Great  Britian,  19,332;  France,  19,996;  Germany,  24,197; 
Russia,  18,130,  and  the  United  States  149,912,  being  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  all  those  countries  combined. 
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This  immense  net-work  of  iron  arteries  spanning  the  conti- 
nent represents  the  capitalization  of  $7,799,431,835.  The 
number  of  miles  built  in  1887,  of  itself,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  miles  built  by  Austria  since  the  first  iron  rail  was 
laid  down  over  which  a  locomotive  could  draw  a  train.  The 
average  cost  of  building  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  so  that  in  1887  there 
were  $446,760,000  expended  in  the  building  of  new  roads. 
Many  of  them  were  built  not  wholly  by  subscriptions  of  stock, 
but  largely  by  the  issuing  of  bonds  coupled  with  land  conces- 
sions made  by  Congress  or  some  of  the  states.  For  instance, 
the  land  concessions  made  by  Congress  to  the  Pacific  roads 
from  1850  to  1876  amount  alone  in  extent  to  208,344,263 
acres,  valued  at  $52,575,000. 

In  addition,  loans  were  made  by  the  government  to  these 
various  trans-ccntinental  roads  by  issuing  to  them  thirty  years 
bonds,  delivered  as  fast  as  different  sections  of  the  road  were 
completed,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  on  the 
plains,  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  through  the  mountains, 
and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  a  mile  between  the  ranges. 
In  this  way  the  various  roads  known  as  the  Central,  Kansas, 
Union  and  Western  Pacific  have  received  $64,623,512. 

The  income  from  these  railways  after  paying  fixed  charges, 
will  prepare  us  to  see  the  basis  of  their  financial  popularity, 
and  the  reason  why  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  such  hot  pursuit  and  speculative  acquisition  on  all  the 
stock  exchanges  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
passenger  earnings  for  the  year  1887  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $240,542,576.  The  freight  earnings  amounted 
to  $636,666,223.  These  earnings  were  distributed  through 
the  country  in  the  following  proportions :   New  England  fur- 
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nished  one-ninth,  the  Middle  states  furnished  one-fourth,  the 
Southern  states  furnished  one-eleventh,  the  Western  states 
furnished  one-half,  and  the  Pacific  states  one-twentieth. 
Where  these  earnings  come  from  may  be  conjectured  if  pass- 
ing by  some  of  the  great  trans-continental  lines  we  take  up 
one  road  in  particular,  the  Atchison  and  Topeka,  which  alone 
controls  a  system  of  over  eight  thousand  miles.  This  road 
operates  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  freight 
cars,  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  passenger  coaches,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  locomotives.  All  the  rolling  stock,  if 
placed  in  line,  would  occupy  over  eighty-three  miles,  or  a 
distance  as  great  as  from  Boston  to  Palmer  Junction ;  but 
the  New  York  Central  far  surpasses  even  this,  for  it  operates 
thirty-four  thousand  freight  cars,  five  hundred  and  thirty 
passenger  coaches,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  locomo- 
tives. If  all  these  were  placed  in  line,  they  would  extend 
over  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  or  a  greater 
distance  than  from  Boston  to  Littleton,  N.  H.  It  is  by  such 
crude  object  lessons  as  these  that  we  can  form  some  feeble 
conception  of  the  part  performed  by  railroads  as  public 
carriers,  and  of  the  immense  scale  upon  which  their  finances 
must  be  managed.  The  pay-roll  of  the  New  York  Central 
represents  over  twenty  thousand  employees ;  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania fully  as  many ;  and,  if  we  take  the  country  through, 
it  is  probable  that  over  two  million  persons  are  employed  in 
the  railroad  service.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  incorpora- 
tion, and  incorporation  alone,  for  no  single  individual  and  no 
partnership  could  manipulate  such  gigantic  enterprises. 

The  great  earnings  of  these  roads  are  in  the  direction  of 
their  freight  traffic,  rather  than  their  passenger,  and  when  the 
question  of  transporting  the  single  article  of  bread  stuffs  is 
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considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  from  this  source 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  a  great  portion  of  their 
income  as  contrasted  with  that  arising  from  their  passenger 
carriage. 

One  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  emphasize  this  point, 
and  that  illustration  lies  at  your  very  doors.  The  Eastern 
states,  and  the  most  populous  Middle  states,  do  not  produce 
enough  wheat  and  corn  to  support  their  own  inhabitants. 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  not  raising  more  than  one  month's 
supply  of  wheat  for  her  population ;  New  York  not  more 
than  six  months'  supply,  nor  Pennsylvania ;  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Maine  do  not  raise  proportionately  as 
much  as  Massachusetts;  for  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the 
growing  of  wheat  has  diminished  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Eastern  states,  because  of  their  incapacity  to  compete  with 
the  West  in  as  cheap  a  production  of  this  bread-stuff.  When, 
therefore,  the  total  estimate  of  cereals  thus  supplied  to  these 
Eastern  and  Middle  states  is  made  up,  not  to  speak  of  the 
continuous  shipments  to  Europe,  some  faint  idea  of  the  im- 
mense freight  earnings  of  these  trunk  roads  can  be  had. 

Without  indulging,  therefore,  in  needless  commentaries  or 
moral  reflections  upon  the  two  forms  of  corporate  activity 
which  have  engaged  our  attention,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  to  say  that  in  the  increase  of  great  corporations, 
everywhere  stimulating  to  the  formation  of  new  ones,  we 
have  reached  a  time  when  a  system  of  commercial  feudalism 
seems  likely  to  take  possession  of  every  large  incorporated 
industry.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  by  analogy  a  representation 
of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  middle  ages  when  feud- 
alism prevailed  as  an  obstacle  to  commercial  growth  and  per- 
sonal freedom  of  trade,  and  when  the  success  of  commerce 
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required  that  the  cities  in  which  any  industrial  arts  were 
pursued  should  organize  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  domi- 
nant landed  aristocracy,  whose  tastes  led  them  to  seek  war 
and  the  chase  as  the  only  employment  of  the  leisure  class. 

The  rivalries  of  competing  railroads  and  manufacturing 
companies  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  wars  of  the  barons 
in  the  middle  ages.  Instead  of  fighting,  however,  for  the 
possession  of  land  or  castles,  the  railway  barons'  wars  are 
fought  for  freight  and  for  passengers,  for  legislative  grants, 
and  for  unlimited  privileges.  As  part  of  this  warfare  the 
cutting  of  rates  has  followed,  with  such  scaling  of  wages  as 
has  tended,  inevitably,  to  strain  to  a  dangerous  degree  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Of  this  we  have  had 
many  significant  illustrations  in  the  repeated  strikes  which 
have  occurred  on  our  Western  roads  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  consequences  of  this  rapid  interchange  of  state  staples, 
and  of  competing  systems  of  transportation,  were  soon  found 
to  give  rise  to  destructive  rivalries  among  common  carriers, 
whereby  distant  markets  could  be  disastrously  affected  at  the' 
will  of  local  combinations,  changing  freight  rates  at  state 
boundaries,  and  otherwise  discriminating  in  favor  of  or  against 
certain  shippers  of  goods;  nor  was  this  evil  remedied  until 
Congress  was  led  to  create  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

I  cannot,  however,  undertake  to  theorize  upon  the  varying 
issues  which  confront  us  in  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 
Subjects  of  this  complex  character  are  always  susceptible  of 
treatment  in  two  essentially  different  ways,  one  under  their 
academic  aspects,  and  again  under  their  practical  or  monetary 
aspects.  But,  as  I  can  examine  them  here  only  in  a  historical 
and  practical  way,  I  must  in  consequence  confine  myself  to 
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the  domain  of  markets  rather  than  to  that  of  maxims.  Jus- 
tice, however,  requires  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  railroads 
which  have  developed  the  worst  forms  of  commercial  tyranny. 
Much  as  they  may  have  corrupted  corruptible  legislatures,  or 
boodle  aldermen  ready  to  be  bribed  into  surrendering  city 
franchises  to  them,  they  are  still  surpassed  by  many  other 
industries  which  could  be  named. 

It  was  left  for  a  new  phase  of  commercial  ingenuity  and 
astuteness  to  accomplish  the  selfish  end  of  suffocating  or 
freezing  out  small  dealers  and  feeble  corporations.  This  new 
form  of  commercial  feudalism  has  lately  startled  the  world 
by  the  disclosures  made  of  its  powers  and  extent  through 
legislative  investigation.  While  theoretically  legal,  its  iniqui- 
ty consists  in  its  size,  and  the  overpowering  despotism  which 
that  size  enables  it  to  exercise  over  the  open  market  of  com- 
petition. The  enormous  strides  which  it  has  made  under  the 
absorptions  of  capital  from  various  sources,  has  by  merit 
raised  it  to  the  bad  eminence  of  superiority  over  all  forms  of 
monopoly  ever  before  known.  The  new  shape  in  which  this 
devouring  dragon  has  assumed  a  castellated  embodiment  is 
that  of  the  Trust,  which  by  a  woeful  misnomer  has  borrowed 
the  livery  of  a  good  name  to  conceal  its  vulpine  character. 
Yet  the  Trust  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  unheard  of  institu- 
tion. It  existed  formerly  in  England  under  the  name  of  mo- 
nopolies, the  difference  being  that  it  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons  acting  under  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  where  now  it  is  an  embodiment  of  a  number  of  cor- 
porations acting  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protec- 
tion. But  however  doubtful  may  be  its  moral  character 
when  measured  by  its  final  purposes,  the  Trust  has  not  yet 
been  decided  to  be  illegal  by  our  highest  courts.     It  is  not 
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proven  to  be  directly  against  public  policy,  as  in  the  case  of 
regrating  or  forestalling  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  so  that  we  are 
without  any  decision  by  an  appellate  tribunal  determining 
whether  legislative  action  can  apply  itself  to  already  existing 
Trusts,  or  can  only  provide  against  the  creation  of  future  ones. 

Now,  what  are  Trusts?  Reduced  to  its  simplest  proposi- 
tion, a  Trust  is  merely  an  unincorporated  joint  stock  company 
with  transferable  shares.  The  Trust  itself  is  not  incorporated. 
It  has  no  charter,  it  owns  no  property,  it  exercises  no  duties, 
and  performs  no  active  functions,  because  it  neither  buys  nor 
sells.  It  is  more  in  the  nature,  therefore,  of  a  partnership 
between  the  stockholders  of  various  corporations  acting  upon 
a  similar  basis  of  association,  since  partners  may  restrict  each 
other's  conduct  in  matters  relating  to  their  own  business. 
The  uniformity  of  certificates  of  tne  Trust  board  takes  the 
place  of  the  diversity  of  stock  certificates  of  the  individual 
corporations.  For  instance,  the  trust  issues  a  certificate  of  its 
own,  which  certificate  is  evidence  of  interest  in  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  all  the  other  companies.  It  therefore  repre- 
sents a  uniformity  of  interest  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
diversity  of  interests  obtaining  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
different  corporations  of  which  it  is  constituted. 

It  must  be  particularly  noted,  also,  that  the  corporations 
themselves  are  not  parties  as  corporations,  but  only  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporations.  The  corporations  go  on,  as  usual, 
at  their  own  discretion,  subject  only  to  forfeiting  their  position 
in  the  Trust  in  case  they  violate  any  agreement  into  which  they 
have  entered.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  that  stockholders 
do  not  own  the  property  of  a  corporation,  but  have  simply  an 
equitable  interest  in  it,  and  as  this  interest  is  only  a  right  of 
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action,  they  can,  of  course,  form  a  Trust  outside  of  the  cor- 
poration of  which  they  are  members  without  forfeiting  their 
right  to  an  individual  share  in  the  company  in  which  they  are 
stockholders. 

The  objects  of  the  Trust  are,  first:    To  limit  production; 
that  is  to  say,  assuming  that  each  company  has  certain  fixed 
charges  to  which  it  is  subject  in  maintaining  its  machinery, 
in  meeting  its  pay-roll,  and  in  keeping  up  its  general  existence ; 
assuming  this,  the  agreement  into  which  it  enters  with  other 
companies  is  that  it  shall  only  produce  pro  rata  such  an  amount 
of   material   as   shall  not  make  it  a  dangerous  rival  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Trust.     Its  object,  therefore,  is  to  pre- 
vent competition  among  the  members  of  the  Trust.     This  still 
leaves  outside  companies  free  to  engage  in  rivalry.     The  sugar 
refiners,  the  copper  refiners,  the  oil  refiners  form  a  Trust,  and 
agree  among  themselves  that  no  one  member  of  the  Trust  be- 
ing a  corporation  shall  manufacture  more  than  the  whole  Trust 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  mar- 
ket at  a  certain  price ;    the  result  of  which  is,  in  respect  to 
certain  articles,  doubtless,  that  it  can  cheapen   manufacture. 
But  because  it  can  cheapen  manufacture,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  also  cheapen  prices.     That  must  remain  a  matter 
of  policy  with  the  Trust,  according  as  it  fears  or  does  not  fear 
competition.    Suppose  it  never  met  competition,  is  it  in  human 
nature  to  believe  that  it  would  act  benevolently  with  the 
public?     That  question  answers  itself. 

The  alarm  mingled  with  indignation  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  received  the  disclosures  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Trusts,  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  figures  which 
represent  the  financial  resources  of  these  all-devouring  asso- 
ciatiuns,  were  it  the  fact  that  these  trusts  could   never   be 
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reached  either  by  competition  or  legislative  action.  But  if 
any  one  will  glance  at  the  map  of  our  country,  with  its  myriad 
avenues  open  and  still  opening  to  adventurous  capital,  he 
must  be  a  bold  believer  in  the  strength  of  any  monopoly  who 
would  assert  that  it  could  flourish  indefinitely  in  our  midst 
and  in  our  age — not  only  against  domestic,  but  even  against 
foreign  capital.  For  sooner  or  later  every  overgrown  profit 
provokes  a  competition  that  proves  fatal.  With  increasing 
facility  of  transportation,  and  the  constant  invention  of  new 
processes  of  manufacture  to  cheapen  production,  there  are 
very,  few  articles  which  any  monopoly  can  long  control.  Soon- 
er or  later  the  balance  of  trade  readjusts  itself  under  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  the  Trust  like  every  other  device  to 
circumvent  one's  neighbors  falls  into  the  pit  which  it  dug  for 
others. 

Having  now  examined  the  extraordinary  growth  of  mer- 
cantile corporations  in  our  country,  and  shown  them  to  be 
due  to  that  super-abundance  of  wealth  which  agriculture, 
mining  and  manufactures  are  annually  pouring  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  nation,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
money  as  a  marketable  commodity  is  destined  to  continue 
declining  in  value,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  interest.  Public 
loans  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  already  found 
purchasers  at  2\  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  is  only  eight  years  since 
the  legal  rate  in  New  York  was  7  per  cent.  This  glut  of 
money  with  which  we  are  threatened  tells  mostly  against  small 
investors  and  savings  banks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sadden- 
ing results  of  a  too  sudden  national  prosperity. 

But,  and  as  against  this  surplus  of  currency,  and  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  for  its  disadvantages,  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  with  an  immense  future  still  before 
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it  is  opening  new  channels  for  the  employment  of  money,  to 
even  small  investors  who  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
purchases.      A  good  railroad  bond  stands  next   in  financial 
value  to  bank  or  government  securities,  and  while  the  past 
has  witnessed  some  scandalous  wreckings  of  railway  shares 
at  the  hands  of  corrupt  officials,  these  misdoings  have  rarely 
extinguished  their  bonds.     Through  all  these  robberies  and 
jobberies,  bonds  have  always  represented  some  tangible  values. 
In  fact,  our  Courts  of  Equity  have  been  so  steadily  drawing 
the  lines  closer  and  tighter  around  receiverships,  that  railroad 
wrecking,  like  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  coupon  bond  which  they  introduced  is  now 
the  favorite  form  of  financial  investment  for  both  moneyed 
institutions  and  private  investors.     Although  the  youngest  of 
our  negotiable  securities,  it  has  now  become  the  most  popular. 
When  Chancellor  Kent  wrote  his  commentaries  in  1827, 
such  a  thing  as  a  coupon  bond  was  unknown  in  this  country. 
Neither  state,  county  or  municipality  had  ever  issued  such 
a  form  of  interest  certificate,  nor  were  they  mentioned  under 
any  title  of  law.     Even  as  late  as  1862  when  Prof.  Parsons 
published  his  work  on  notes  and  bills,  coupon  bonds  had  just 
begun   to  make   their  appearance.     At  present  they  occupy 
the  foremost  rank  in  financial  circles,— are  considered  among 
the  safest  forms  of  investment,  and  have  come  into  such  uni- 
versal  use  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or  a  county  in  the 
United    States  that  is  not  interested  in    them.     They    have 
secured  the  approbation  of  both  legislatures  and  courts,  and 
next  to  real  estate  are  the  only  securities  in  which  savings 
banks,  trustees  and  guardians  are  permitted  to  invest  trust 
funds.     Moreover,  they  have  imparted  a  new  impetus  to  docu- 
mentary evidences  of  title,  and  instruments  which  formerly 
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were  non-negotiable,  are  becoming  more  and  more  so.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  towards  increasing  the 
facilities  of  exchanging  property,  by  imparting  negotiability 
to  almost  every  form  of  certificate  of  ownership. 

The  English  traveller  who  described  the  United  States  as 
one  long  counter  extending  from  Maine  to  Texas,  with  twen- 
ty millions  of  people  behind  it  ready  to  buy  or  sell  anything, 
drew  a  very  correct  picture  of  our  market  for  negotiable  paper 
and  securities.  We  are  nationally  a  trading  people,  and  much 
given  to  exchanging  commodities  of  every  kind..  The  city 
banks  of  New  York  are  said  to  exchange  daily  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  certified  checks  alone. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  moral  side  to  the  operations  of  these 
moneyed  corporations  which  in  a  final  analysis  should  not  be 
overlooked.  While  the  marketable  shares  of  some  of  them 
enable  funds  to  secure  permanent  investments  in  operations 
whose  earnings  continue  indefinitely  as  to  time,  there  are 
others  who  pay  interest  upon  deposits  of  a  magnitude  beyond 
the  willingness  or  capacity  of  savings  banks  to  deal  with 
them  ;  or  in  addition  take  charge  of  such  funds  as  legal  custo- 
dians. 

This  is  the  duty  performed  by  loan  and  trust  companies 
which  stand  financially  midway  of  savings  banks  and  banks 
of  circulation.  These  institutions  not  only  create  wealth  for 
their  share-holders,  but  guard  it  and  perpetuate  its  substance 
without  diminution  when  committed  to  their  keeping.  Im- 
agine, for  instance,  what  would  become  of  endowments  to 
colleges,  hospitals,  churches,  public  libraries  or  academies,  if 
there  were  no  means  at  hand  to  make  them  produce  any 
interest?  How  long  would  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  endow- 
ment for  a  professorship  last,  if  it  had  to  be  annually  depleted 
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to  pay  the  salary  of  the  incumbent  of  that  particular  chair? 
How  long  would  any  eleemosynary  institution,  whose  very 
name  implies  that  it  is  not  a  money-mongering  corporation, 
endure,  if  its  funds  were 'to  be  depleted  from  the  very  start? 
Would  you  have  the  treasurer  or  trustees  of  any  such  insti- 
tution set  up  a  store  or  a  new  business  with  every  new  en- 
dowment received,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  eating  itself  up? 
Or  would  you  have  them  running  about  in  search  of  real 
estate  mortgages  in  competition  with  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies?  Or,  again,  would  you  have  the  profes- 
sors in  a  college,  or  the  teacher  in  an  endowed  academy,  or 
the  librarians  of  a  public  library  form  a  partnership  in  busi- 
ness with  the  endowment  as  a  capital,  in  order  to  earn  their 
own  salaries  out  of  it?  Such  questions  answer  themselves. 
Loan  and  trust  companies,  therefore,  do  for  trustees  of 
such  endowments  or  other  funds,  what  the  trustees  cannot 
do  for  themselves.  They  become,  in  fact,  fiduciary  agents 
for  the  discharge  of  duties  too  burdensome  and  too  responsible 
to  be  entrusted  to  single  individuals.  The  financial  credit  of 
any  private  individual  is  always  a  perishable  thing  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  irrespective  of  his  moral  character  or  good  in- 
tentions. Consequently  bondsmen  are  required  from  such  a 
person  as  protection  to  trust  funds  in  his  hands.  But  a  loan 
and  trust  company  with  a  capital  large  enough  to  protect  all 
its  depositors  or  legal  wards,  is  deemed  the  most  secure  to  all 
custodians  on  this  account.  Hence,  legislatures  authorize 
such  corporations  to  act  as  guardians,  trustees,  executors  and 
administrators,  and  courts  always  prefer  them  in  their  selec- 
tion of  depositaries  of  trust  funds.  But  for  these  institutions 
there  is  not  a  charitable  trust  that  would  have  weathered  the 
financial    storms    through  which  this  country  has   at   times 
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passed  without  serious  damage ;  and  even  now,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  has  been  threatened  with 
temporary  closure,  owing  to  its  funds  having  been  impru- 
dently invested  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  stocks  on  which 
no  dividends  have  been  paid  in  two  years,  instead  of  having 
been  invested  as  they  should  have  been  in  its  bonds,  on  which 
interest  has  never  defaulted. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  most  important 
class  of  all  corporations  to  us,  known  as  municipal  or  political 
corporations.  If  there  be  any  glory  of  the  American  people 
which  transcends  all  others  and  makes  them  appear  as  the 
Elect  of  Israel  among  the  nations, — that  glory  is  to  be  found 
in  our  form  of  democratic  government.  Neither  Greece, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  or  even  England,  have  ever  surpassed 
or  equalled  us  in  this  respect.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  the  republic  was  to  decentralize  political 
power  by  distributing  its  administration  among  the  people. 
This  was  accomplished  under  the  principle  enunciated  by  the 
famous  compact  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  which 
organized  the  first  civil  body  politic  on  this  continent  by  an 
act  of  municipal  self-incorporation.  The  one  object  constantly 
kept  in  view  throughout  this  period  was  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic republic  upon  the  cornerstone  of  popular  representation. 
In  the  genesis  of  government  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
undertaken  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
idea  of  a  civil  body  politic  had  never  entered  the  mind  of 
either  the  astute  Greek,  the  juristic  Roman,  or  the  Mediaeval 
Civilian.  The  City  States  of  Greece  were  pure  democracies, 
wherein  the  functions  of  government  were  obstructed  by  the 
numbers  participating  in  them.  The  Roman  comitia  or  Athe- 
nian ekklesia  was  always  in  the  nature  of  a  primary  assembly 
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of  the  people,  big,  burly  and  unwieldy.  And  the  Mediaeval 
parliaments  consisted  only  of  deputies  acting  the  part  of  in- 
structed agents.  The  word  representative  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  the  arena  of  politics.  There  were  no  citizens,  but 
only  subjects — there  were  no  representatives  of  constituencies, 
but  only  deputies  of  estates.  Such  had  been  the  condition 
of  government  in  antiquity,  nor  was  there  opportunity  of  any 
betterment,  until  the  great  Reformation  burst  asunder  the 
political  swaddling  clothes  of  Europe,  and  mankind  stood 
literally  "renewed,  rejuvenated  and  disenthralled  by  the 
genius  of  universal  emancipation." 

Fortunately  for  us  the  materials  of  a  great  commonwealth 
were  all  at  hand  in  the  domestic,  the  communal  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  Republicanism  was  in  the  air  long 
before  it  was  organized  into  a  concrete  political  form.  Eng- 
lish puritanism,  the  noblest  child  of  the  Reformation,  had 
brought  to  these  shores  the  seed  of  a  commonwealth;  the 
infant  colony  nursed  it  in  its  bosom,  while  over  all  shone  the 
quickening  light  of  that  evangelical  spirit  whose  presence 
was  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  a  Christian 
state. 

From  the  little  hamlet  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  sprang  the  earliest  germ  of  our  political  unity.  It  was  in 
the  town  meeting  that  was  born  the  spirit  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  the  rudimentary  idea  of  a  federal  union.  Even 
as  in  England  the  liberties  of  the  towns,  hampered  although 
they  were  with  feudal  burthens,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Great  Charter  of  John,  so  in  New  England  the  system  of 
town  governments  furnished  a  model  of  republican  indepen- 
dence as  a  nucleus,  round  which  to  build  the  future  state. 
No   wonder  is  it  that  town  meetings  for  political  purposes 
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were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  provincial  governors  as  true 
minions  of  royalty,  or  that  representative  assemblies  were 
either  abrogated  or  annulled  by  their  command.  They  were 
the  nurseries  of  free  speech  and  of  democratic  principles,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  record  of  our  colonial  times  that  all  the 
grievances  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  already  been  made  the  subject  of  debate  and  of  resolu- 
tions in  town  meetings  for  years  before.  They  had  long  been 
household  words  already,  when  the  pen  of  Jefferson  fused 
them  into  the  immortal  language  of  that  fiery  indictment 
with  which  he  summoned  the  British  king  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  mankind. 

The  New  England  town  as  a  political  corporation  has 
always  been  considered  the  best  type  of  republican  govern- 
ment which  the  modern  world  can  present.  It  is  the  political 
unit  out  of  which  the  American  state  is  developed,  and  the 
fountain  of  power  whence  democratic  government  flows. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  better  represents  the  combined  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  a  free  people  than  their  primary  assemblies. 
Every  other  part  of  our  state  governments  could  be  altered, 
as,  indeed,  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  with  less  dan- 
ger to  liberty  than  could  our  town  governments.  Touch  these 
however  lightly,  and  the  fabric  of  the  State  will  shake  to  its 
very  centre.  None  know  and  appreciate  this  better  than  the 
people  of  New  England.  Hence,  their  town  governments 
have  always  been  the  sacred  altar  and  the  inner  shrine  of 
their  political  faith.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  feeling,  that 
no  city  was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  during  the  first 
two  hundred  years  of  her  settlement,  nor  until  after  the 
amendment  of  her  constitution  in  1820.  Five  times  a  city 
charter  was  offered  by  the  Legislature  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
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to  wit:  in  the  years  1784-5,  1791,  1804  and  1815,  and  each 
time  it  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants.  Not  until  the  year 
1822,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  40,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  voters  reached  7,000,  did  the  town  consent 
to  become  a  city.  At  that  time,  when  a  town  meeting  was 
held  on  any  exciting  subject,  Faneuil  Hall  was  so  crowded 
that  only  those  who  obtained  places  near  the  Moderator  could 
even  hear  what  was  going  on.  The  control  of  such  an  assem- 
bly was  consequently  in  the  hands  of  any  determined  men 
who  chose  to  push  themselves  to  the  front.  This  was  a  true 
reproduction  of  the  Athenian  demos  legislating  for  itself  in 
the  ekhleda.  It  was  the  view  of  these  town  governments 
which,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  our  political  system,  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  the  philosophic  De  Tocqueville, 
and  extorted  an  outburst  of  praise  in  their  behalf. 

"  Local  assemblies,"  says  he,  "  constitute  the  strength  of 
free  nations.  Municipal  institutions  are  to  liberty  what  pri- 
mary schools  are  to  science.  They  bring  it  within  the  people's 
reach — they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  enjoy  it.  A 
nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the 
spirit  of  liberty." 

The  policy  of  establishing  municipal  corporations  for  the 
government  of  localities  begins  with  the  dawn  of  our  local 
history.  That  policy  reigns  throughout  all  American  legisla- 
tion on  whatever  field  it  is  exhibited.  Village,  precinct,  town, 
city,  county,  state — all  represent  in  graded  proportion  the 
application  of  a  similar  doctrine.  And  it  is  this  very  multi- 
plicity of  public  offices  which,  maintaining  a  constant  pro- 
pinquity to  the  people,  constitutes  us  "  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  Municipal  corpora- 
tions being   designed   for  local   government   alone,   present 
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us,  however,  with  many  dangers— dangers  which  arise  from 
exuberance  of  power  and  misconstruction  of  its  limits,  rather 
than  from  any  inherent  defects  of  structure.  The  dangers  to 
these  corporations  arise  from  the  legislative  bestowal  of  pow- 
ers upon  them  which  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  such  bodies, 
and  which  powers  are  in  no  sense  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  their  proper  duties  to  the  public.  Such  powers,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  railways,  of 
incurring  debts  for  unnecessary  improvements,  and  of  loaning 
their  credit  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  securities. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  charters  are  often  both  loosely 
worded  and  as  loosely  construed.  In  this  way,  rights  are 
assumed  upon  strained  constructions  of  power,  and  obliga- 
tions are  incurred  without  any  real  authority  upon  which  to 
base  them.  No  municipal  corporation  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  extra  municipal  transactions,  or  to  incur  debts 
that  are  not  legitimate  to  the  functions  for  which  it  was  created. 
In  like  manner,  the  power  to  levy  taxes  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  and  limited,  so  as  to  bear  some  definite  ratio  to  the 
whole  amount  of  taxable  property. 

But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  the  legal  aspect  of  town  or  municipal  corporations. 
In  alluding  to  the  part  which  they  perform  in  the  functions 
of  popular  government,  we  have  seen  how  indispensable  they 
were  to  the  development  of  that  series  of  political  structures 
whose  crowning  result  is  our  present  federal  Union.  Each 
political  corporation,  however  small,  contributes  something  to 
that  above  it  in  rank,  until  the  legend  of  E  Pluribus  Unum 
finds  itself  exemplified  in  the  mighty  federation  of  forty-two 
sovereign  states.  Well  may  mankind  gaze  with  wonder  akin 
to  awe  upon  that  young  political  giant,  who,  with  scarce  a 
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century  upon  his  shoulders,  has  yet  mastered  an  entire  conti- 
nent ;  has  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  scene  of  teeming 
industry,  and  has  everywhere  garnished  the  territory  of  the 
nation  with  churches,  school  houses  and  temples  of  justice. 
The  world  never  before  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  sixty  mil- 
lions of  free  men  united  by  the  common  bonds  of  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  free  schools,  free  worship,  and  free  domestic  trade. 
We  can  institute  here  no  comparisons  with  the  republics  of 
antiquity.  The  conditions  are  essentially  different,  and  do 
not  admit  of  parallelism  in  reasoning. 

For  in  modern  times,  not  even  Holland,  though  a  republic, 
rising  with  sublime  grandeur  upon  the  ashes  of  her  cities  and 
desolate  hearth-stones ;  building  universities  and  public  libra- 
ries amid  the  turbulent  events  of  a  civil  war ;  establishing 
freedom  of  worship  as  a  beacon  light  to  the  slaves  of  bigotry 
in  other  lands ;  and  moving  under  the  leadership  of  such 
sovereign  minds  as  William  of  Nassau  and  Grotius,  of  John 
of  Barneveldt,  and  De  Witt:  not  even  Holland  in  her  best 
days  ever  saw  such  political  unity  as  ours,  nor  one  cemented  by 
such  manifold  ties  of  indissoluble  interest.  Nor  did  England 
under  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell,  and  with 
the  sturdy  republicanism  of  Pym  and  Elliott  and  Hampden 
to  guide  her  Parliamentary  legislation,  succeed  in  freeing  her- 
self from  the  trammels  of  a  feudal  constitution.  Although 
she  triumphed  for  awhile  over  both  royalty  and  hierarchy, 
and  rose  to  such  commanding  heights  as  to  be  feared  by  pow- 
erful nations ;  still  she  did  not  even  then  develop  such  elements 
of  political  union  as  form  part  of  our  domestic  life.  The  young 
tree  of  republicanism  hardly  took  root  in  her  unfriendly  soil, 
ere  it  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  political  whirlwind  of 
the  Restoration,  and  twelve  short  years  sufficed  to  complete 
the  turbulent  epic  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
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The  examples  set  us  by  Holland  and  England,  together 
with  two  centuries  of  intellectual  activity  and  of  blazing  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  the  arts,  have  paved  the  way  for  that 
new  order  of  things  on  this  continent,  which  seems  almost  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  ancient  Sybil.  It  must 
have  been  some  such  a  vision  as  Virgil  saw  of  his  country's 
future,  which  inspired  the  pen  of  Bishop  Berkley  to  write 
those  words  of  exulting  prophecy,  now  so  completely  fulfilled  : 

"  Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way, 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

The  stupendous  developments  which  have  been  wrought 
by  the  employment  of  machinery  in  our  midst,  and  the  leaven- 
ing spirit  of  justice  which  Christianity  has  introduced  into 
the  dealings  of  men,  have  made  our  country  one  of  special 
interest  and  admiration  to  the  world.  Under  the  laws  of 
causation  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  this  has  come  to 
pass.  The  American  people,  true  to  the  teaching  of  their 
fathers,  have  always  placed  the  moral  forces  above  all  others, 
in  the  government  of  their  civil  conduct.  From  the  very 
first  they  have  enthroned  a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  schools, 
and  free  worship,  as  a  sovereign  power  in  the  land.  Such  are 
the  units  of  force  that  give  direction  to  our  national  character. 
Even  transactions  of  a  commercial  nature  have  to  submit  to 
these  tribunals  of  public  opinion,  nor  can  they  resist  their 
condemnation,  when  pronounced.  It  is  the  press  and  the 
churches  that  govern  the  country,  not  the  courts  nor  political 
assemblies.  The  oracles  of  the  Academy  and  the  market- 
place are  dumb,  by  the  side  of  the  oracles  of  the  press  that 
daily  deliver  the  law  from  this  Mt.  Sinai  of  public  opinion. 
What  orator  ever  addressed  such  an  audience  as  that  which, 
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on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  from  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot 
to  the  Golden  Gates  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stood  listening  to  that 
encyclical  message  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  newly  in- 
augurated President  ?  What  ruler  ever  before  addressed  an 
audience  of  sixty  millions,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  fellow 
citizen  and  an  equal  ?  And  ere  sunset  of  that  day,  there  was 
not  a  city  or  hamlet  on  all  this  vast  continent  to  which  an 
electrical  thread  did  not  bring  those  pulsating  words,  still 
fresh  and  aglow  as  they  were  uttered  on  the  porch  of  the 
Capitol. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  humble,  plebeian  theme  of  the 
hour,  these  Corporations,  what  are  they  but  beads  of  varying 
size  strung  upon  the  palpitating  thread  of  our  social  life  ? 
Would  civilization  have  been  possible  without  them  ?  Would 
human  government  have  ever  assumed  any  durable  form,  or 
the  arts  have  made  progress  without  them?  Are  they  not 
then  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  We  shall  not  have  to  search 
far  to  find  the  foundations  of  human  association.  Its  germs 
are  inherent  in  every  creature.  Beginning  with  the  sweet 
sanctities  of  the  family  circle  we  find  them  there ;  passing 
next  to  the  marts  of  trade  where  men  create  values  in  order 
to  exchange  wants,  they  are  there  ;  following  them  thence  to 
the  village  and  the  city,  they  spread  in  underlying  courses  and 
by  graduated  evolution,  until  they  reach  the  vast  foundations 
of  a  State  or  a  Confederation.  All  European  States  are  only 
corporations,  political  corporations,  and  most  of  them,  iron- 
bound,  inelastic,  unchangeable,  because  crystallized  in  old 
misshapen  forms  of  monarchy  and  military  despotism. 

Such  countries  do  not  represent  Free  States,  nor  citizens  in 
harmonious  union  with  their  government.     In  them  the  people 
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have  not  chartered  their  liberties  through  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  their  own  representatives.  There  is  indeed  civili- 
zation, but  without  civil  freedom ;  there  is  Christianity,  but 
without  political  justice ;  there  is  material  progress,  but  with- 
out moral  expansion;  there  is  external  union,  but  with  internal 
dissension.  In  a  word,  the  moral  forces  are  everywhere  in  sub- 
jection to  the  material.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube 
and  the  Vistula,  the  spirit  of  Arminius  is  still  enthroned— in 
modern  Gaul  the  spirit  of  Clovis  and  his  war-delighting  Franks 
is  still  rampant— in  England  the  spirit  of  William  the  Con- 
queror still  tramples  with  iron  heel  upon  a  portion  of  the  land. 
At  this  moment.  Europe  is  one  great  military  camp  where 
7,000,000  of  armed  men  impatiently  await  the  call  to  battle. 
Surely  it  is  not  among  these  nations  that  dwells  the  spirit  of 
Peace  or  Justice,  of  Union,  or  of  Liberty  ;  it  is  not  there  that 
"the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 
In  contrast  with  these  saddening  facts,  let  us  turn  to  our 
own  country.  If  you  seek  for  a  true  civic  Union  enlightened 
by  liberty,  where  will  you  find  it  but  here  ?  If  you  seek  for 
opportunities  as  boundless  as  the  desires  of  humanity  they 
are  everywhere  about  you ;  if  you  seek  for  a  future  gilded 
with  promises  to  cheer  the  heart  of  age,  and  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  youth,  it  is  here,  above  and  around  you.  Finally, 
if  you  seek  for  a  land  on  which  the  smile  of  Heaven  seems 
perpetually  to  rest,  and  whose  hospitable  doors  have  always 
been  open  to  welcome  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  behold 
that  land,  that  future,  that  Union,  that  hospitality,  all  em- 
bodied in  the  federal  corporation  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Nathaniel  Morton,  the  first  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society,  was  a  distinguished  son  of  an  honored  father — Judge  and  Gov- 
ernor Marcus  Morton.  Born  in  Taunton,  in  1821,  he  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1840,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Enter- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  of  law,  in  his  native 
town,  he  immediately  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank,  regarded  hy  the 
bench  and  bar  as  a  young  man  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him.  His 
early  death,  February  12,  1856,  disappointed  many  bright  hopes.  His 
wife  was  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  married  Sep- 
tember 29,  1846.  One  of  the  few  charter  members  of  this  society,  as  its 
President,  Mr.  Morton  delivered  an  address,  January  1,  1855,  which  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  ihe  society  but  never  pub- 
lished. It  discusses  with  nice  discrimination  and  much  force,  colonial 
times  and  traits  of  character,  closing  the  discussion  after  this  manner: 

A  view  of  the  colonial  laws  emphatically  stamps  upon  the 
character  of  the  colonists,  simplicity  and  utility.  They  were 
in  all  things  unaffected,  in  all  things  utilitarians.  This  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  rigor  of  the  times  and  their  own 
condition  of  self-exile.  The  constant  struggle  with  the 
pressure  and  exigencies  of  the  hour  admitted  no  superlluity. 
They  passed  laws  only  when  necessity  required  and  framed 
them  with  terseness  and  brevity.     Even  words  were  things, 
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and  made  to  do  all  the  service  of  which  language  is  capable. 
They  passed  but  few  laws  in  each  year,  presenting  a  striking- 
contrast  to  the  voluniinousness  and  verbiage  of  the  legislation 
of  the  present  day.  Their  first  recorded  act  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  trial  by  jury,  submitting  all  cases  between  man 
and  man  to  "  the  verdict  of  twelve  honest  men."  Is  their 
community  to  be  enlarged  and  a  town  to  be  incorporated, 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  or  ink  or  paper.  It  is  simply  or- 
dained, as  in  1637,  "Cohannet  shall  be  called  Taunton."  And 
in  1645,  ordered,  u  That  Seacunck  be  called  Rehoboath."  And 
in  1651 — to  be  sure  with  a  little  infusion  of  modern  exple- 
tives— "  That  Nausett  be  henceforth  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Eastham." 

In  no  system  have  the  obligations  of  the  individual  to  the 
body  politic  been  so  carefully  enforced.  Every  man  had  his 
public  duty,  the  performance  of  which  was  enforced  by  penalty. 
No  juryman  must  refuse  to  serve  upon  his  peril,  though  at 
the  price  of  "  sixpence  per  man  and  ye  foreman  twelvepence,  in 
such  cases  of  controversy  as  they  shall  go  upon,"  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  take  tobacco  while  empannelled,  under  the  forfeiture 
of  five  shillings.  The  freemen  must  not  forget  to  attend  the 
court  or  the  election,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings. 
There  were  no  sinecures  in  those  days.  Each  had  his  part 
for  which  he  received  his  equivalent  according  to  the  value 
of  money  at  the  time,  the  honor  of  office  forming  no  part  of 
the  colonial  currency.  Even  the  Governor  is  bound  by  law 
to  "stand  to  the  election,"  or  be  "amerced  in  twenty  pounds 
sterling  fine,"  a  legal  enactment  which  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  19th  century  have  in  no  instance  found  it  neces- 
sary to  re-enact. 

And  with  all  the  sterner  and  severer  traits,  the  colonists 
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mingled  a  fraternal  and  affectionate  character  ;  not  confined 
to  the  kindness  which  was  ever  watchful  for  the  protection  of  ■ 
parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  children,  amid  the 
dangers  of  their  new  found  homes.  They  were  pious  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  term  as  applied  to  the  hero  of  the  iEneid. 
The  divided  households  which  they  left  behind  them,  the 
family  circles  broken  by  their  emigration,  claimed  and  re- 
ceived their  sympathy.  They  longed  for  a  reunion  on  these 
western  shores,  not  as  does  the  emigrant  of  this  day,  because 
they  would  find  here  a  better  home  and  more  comfortable 
abiding  place,  but  from  the  love  they  bore  their  kindred  and 
the  desire  to  enjoy  in  unison  an  unfettered  creed.  Loyal  to 
the  home  government,  rendering  allegiance  to  the  authority 
under  which  they  were  born,  their  motto,  prefixed  to  all  their 
public  acts  was,  "  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  Man,"  to 
be  interrupted  only  when  peace  and  freedom,  which  was  all 
they  asked,  were  invaded.  The  memor}'  of  their  old  homes 
was  always  with  them.  It  was  perpetuated  in  public  laws 
and  private  affairs.  Their  nomenclature,  which  necessarily 
enlarged  with  their  growing  strength  and  population,  in  a  re- 
markable degree  was  framed  to  assimilate  in  name  the  new 
settlements  to  the  well  remembered  places  of  the  old  country. 
The  earliest  pioneers  called  their  settlement  Plymouth,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness  received  from  the 
people  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  emigrants 
from  Somersetshire  remembered  the  little  river  Tone  and  the 
town  on  the  Tone,  the  English  Taunton,  and  they  erected 
their  household  gods  in  the  new  Taunton.  It  is  singular  to 
remark  how  universal  was  the  predilection  for  thus  perpetu- 
ating the  names  of  the  fatherland.  The  beautiful  and  eupho- 
nious  Indian    appellations    which    they    found  scattered    all 
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around  them,  and  which  more  modern  taste  has  learned  to- 
appreciate,  they  threw  entirely  aside,  or  allowed  to  remain 
only  as  designations  of  hamlets,  neighborhoods,  ponds  and 
brooks — Assawampset,  Nippinicket,  Winnecunnet — suggested 
to  the  Pilgrims  no  memories  of  home  and  they  substituted 
names  that. did. 

My  allusion  has  been  to  a  single  branch  of  the  history  of 
the  early  colonists,  their  code  of  laws.  An  evening  address 
will  scarcely  allow  a  glance  at  other  resources.  The  colonial 
period  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical,  educational  and  social  histor}'. 
With  the  narrative  of  Winslow,  the  memorial  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Morton,  and  with  what  Prince  in  his  annals  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  Gov.  Bradford's  history,  hours  and  days 
might  be  profitably  and  delightfully  spent.  The  lesson  which 
they  teach  would  be  more  full,  detailed  and  extensive,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  more  pointed. 

Admiration  increases  with  knowledge — admiration  of  the 
one  great,  salient  fact — a  superstructure  so  magnificent  and 
enduring,  upon  a  foundation  so  uncertain  and  precarious.  A 
few  score  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  outlived  the  century  in 
which  they  came  hither,  with  every  combination  of  circum- 
stance to  scatter  and  destroy  them,  became  the  founders  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

They  commenced  by  declaring  in  simple  and  quaint  terms, 
the  great  truth  of  all  political  philosophy,  they  transmit  it  in 
its  purity  and  force  to  their  posterity,  and  it  becomes  the  key 
to  the  grandeur  of  a  great  nation.  Their  descendants  are 
found  in  eveiy  section  of  the  continent,  and  animated  by  the 
honest  pride  of  ancestry,  they  have  spread  everywhere  the 
principles  of  their  forefathers.  Neither  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
nor  the  lakes  of  the  North  interpose  a  limit  to  their  extension. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  form  no  barrier  to  their  enterprise. 
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They,  whose  ancestors  trod  the  beaches  of  Cape  Cod  and 

Plymouth,  now    leave  their  footprints  on  the  shores  of  the 

Pacific.     Many  in  number,  though  few  in    comparison,  are 

left    upon    the    acres    and    the    homesteads    of    the    fathers. 

Upon  them  especially,  history,  gratitude,  filial  duty,  call  to 

keep  green  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  those  whose  eulogy 

is  suggested  by  every  surrounding  association. 

"  Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  were  there; 
And  piety,  with  riches  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society :  from 
these  men  we  boast  our  descent ;  by  us  their  names  are  to  be 
upheld.  To  us,  the  dwellers  upon  the  soil,  the  inheritors  of  the 
relics  and  mementoes,  the  (historical)  literary  executors,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  the  fathers,  comes  home  the  question  how 
shall  that  trust  be  best  discharged  ?  How  shall  we  best  answer 
to  the  queries  of  the  distant  heirs  of  this  glorious  patrimony, 
when  they  come  to  us  from  far,  each  one  saying,  I  too  was  of 
that  honorable  lineage  and  I  claim  by  kindred  blood  my  share 
of  the  great  legacy  of  historical  knowledge? 

Gentlemen,  the  literary  and  statistical  assets  of  the  old 
colonial  estate  have  not  all  been  gathered,  still  less  have  been 
administered.  Our  public  offices  may  guard  the  mere  title 
deeds  of  property.  But  there  are  vouchers  of  important 
truths  in  unthought  of  or  forgotten  places — great  facts  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  of  old  decaying  mansions  that  private 
zeal  and  associated  endeavor  alone  can  rescue.  Where  are 
the  private  memoranda,  the  daily  diaries  of  the  active,  ener- 
getic minds  of  two  centuries  ago?  Where  are  the  sacred  old 
bibles  with  their  priceless  family  records,  which  inspired  and 
nerved  the  Puritans  to  work  out  their  destiny?     How  much 
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of  tradition  has  been  buried  with  those  in  whose  memory 
alone  it  lived.  How  much  of  truth  is  now  daily  dying  with 
its  aged  possessor,  escaping  beyond  recall,  because  no  family 
pen  is  near  to  write  from  living  lips  the  history  as  yet  un- 
written. 

History,  antiquities,  genealogy,  open  their  stores  to  us. 
It  is  no  thankless  duty  they  ask  of  us.  No  unrewarding 
harvest  we  have  to  reap.  If  posthumous  fame  be  the  golden 
idol  of  worship,  historical  pursuits,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
hold  out  the  coveted,  future  reward.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  remunerating  principle  in  the  succession  of  human 
lives.  The  labors  that  living  men  are  too  busy  to  appreciate, 
will  find,  a  grateful  acknowledgement  from  their  successors. 
Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  what  you  do  for  your  fathers,  your 
children  shall  repay  with  the  added  interest  of  your  own 
lives,  pursuing,  enriching  and  perpetuating  what  has  gone 
before  you. 

Or  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  peaceful  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  life  as  it  flies  be  the  object  most  desired,  what  purer 
or  more  satisfying  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure.  Each 
object  accomplished,  every  truth  elicited,  every  fact  established 
is  a  contribution  to  the  great  book  of  knowledge,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  unalloyed  and  untainted  with  the  envy  and 
animosities  which  other  pursuits  engender.  The  delighted 
eureka !  of  the  historian,  proclaiming  a  truth  discovered,  a 
doubt  cleared  up  or  the  lost  link  of  a  pedigree  supplied,  is 
unmingled  with  any  discordant  or  unfriendly  sound.  The 
decline  of  a  life  so  spent,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  philosophi- 
cal and  happy.  Happy,  if  it  may  be  passed  in  the  associations 
and  with  the  reflections  called  up  by  a  well  chosen  collection 
of  memorials  and  histories,  the  charts  by  which  his  journey 
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lias  been  directed.  Happier  still  in  the  consciousness  that 
peradventure  he  has  rendered  service  in  his  day  worthy  of 
being  in  like  manner  perpetuated.  And  so  as  we  move  on  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  our  Association,  stopping  here 
to  decipher  an  epitaph,  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  mile- 
stones now  dimmed  bj^  the  years  that  have  deposited  their 
moss  upon  them,  now  gathering  the  waifs  of  history,  now 
rescuing  from  its  impounding  some  dusty,  hoary  parchment; 
whatever  else  may  betide,  we  have  ever  present  with  us  the 
animating  assurance,  Hcec  olim  mevii?iisse  juvabit. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  IN  REHOBOTH. 


A  Paper  Read  by  Hon.  Abner  Cheney  Goodell, 
or  Salem, 

BEFORE  THE  OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  JULY  28,  1890, 
AS  REPORTED  IN  THE  BOSTON  POST. 


Mr.  Goodell  gave  out  his  subject,  "  Rehoboth,  the  Place 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress." 

He  began  with  an  explanation  of  his  subject :  "  We  are 
so  accustomed,"  he  said,  "to  associate  the  phrase  Continental 
Congress  with  that  famous  Revolutionary  Assembly  which 
began  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  *  *  *  * 
yet  the  most  ancient  and  approved  meaning  of  the  word 
'  congress  '  is  an  assembly  of  the  sovereigns  or  plenipotentiaries 
of  different  States  to  determine  questions  and  concert  meas- 
ures of  common  interest."  He  then  proceeded  to  illustrate 
the  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  so  doing  mentioned  all  the  at- 
tempts that  were  not  wholly  abortive,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  assemble  a  congress  of  Govern- 
ors or  regularly  appointed  commissioners  for  promoting  the 
common  interests  of  the  colonies. 

The    next   Congress   of    the    British-American    colonies 
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was  held  at  Rehoboth,  in  Bristol  county,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1709,  0.  S.  In  considering  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  Congress,  he  cautioned  his  hearers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  previous  history  of  the  relations  between  the  colonists  of 
New  France  and  their  southern  neighbors.  On  both  sides 
the  pioneers  were  religious  propagandists,  but  of  antagonistic 
faiths.  The  infidel  aborigines,  in  laboring  for  whose  con- 
version the  English  and  French  were  rivals,  were  totally  un- 
fitted to  comprehend  the  refinement  of  scholastic  theology. 
Intermarriages  of  the  French  and  Indians  were  common. 
The  repeated  conflicts  in  Europe  in  which  England  and 
France  were  involved  had  extended  to  America. 

In  the  conflicts  between  England  and  France  which  oc- 
curred soon  after  both  nations  had  established  colonies  in 
America,  the  colonists  were  not  the  aggressors,  but  as  the 
English  grew  in  strength  they  endeavored  to  subjugate  the 
nearest  French  colonies.  The  campaign  of  1690  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  England  Port  Royal  and  all  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  French  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Massachusetts  boundary.  But  seven  years  later  this  fruit  of 
New  England's  valor  was  ignominiously  yielded  up  to  Louis 
XIV.,  by  the  representatives  of  King  William,  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick. 

The  essayist  next  reviewed  the  treatment  of  the  American 
colonies  by  England,  showing  that  down  to  the  time  of  the 
"great  commoner,"  William  Pitt,  they  were  considered  of 
little  account.  The  succeeding  events  led  up  to  proposals  of 
exchange  of  prisoners  between  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  recital  of 
which  introduced  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  and  Captain 
Samuel  Vetch,  the  two  persons  most  influential  in  bringing 
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about  the  Congress  at  Rehoboth — Dudley,  who  suggested  and 
pressingly  urged  the  calling  of  such  a  Congress,  and  Vetch, 
who  brought  from  Queen  Anne  the  authority  to  demand  the 
cooperation  of  the  colonies  named  in  his  instructions  and 
who  issued  the  call. 

The  careers  of  these  two  important  individuals  were 
rapidly  sketched,  with  a  compendious  outline  of  the  circum- 
stances involved  in  the  movement  of  which  the  Congress  at 
Rehoboth  formed  an  important  step.  Eventually  the  reasons 
urged  for  one  supreme  effort  to  subvert  the  dominion  of 
France  in  the  New  World  prevailed  with  the  Queen.  The 
progress  to  complete  success  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until 
nearly  three  years  after  his  arrest  in  Boston,  on  the  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  that  Vetch  re- 
turned with  the  Queen's  instructions  to  organize  a  force  to 
cooperate  in  the  grandest  expedition  by  land  and  sea  that  had 
ever  been  planned  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Arcadia,  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundland. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1709,  her  Majesty's  frigate  Dragon r 
laden  with  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  arrived  at  Nantasket, 
bringing  Vetch,  Nicholson  and  the  regular  officers.  Vetch 
performed  his  duty  of  announcing  the  royal  intention  to  send, 
over  a  large  armament  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The 
colonists  contributed  their  quota,  and  more,  to  the  expedition. 
Pennsylvania  alone  refused  to  raise  men  or  money  for  it.  But 
the  promised  fleet  never  arrived,  and  before  November  the 
forces  were  disbanded  and  the  expedition  was  brought  to 
naught. 

The  British  army  had  been  too  much  reduced  to  permit 
sending  troops  to  America.  By  the  14th  of  September  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  communicated  to  the  General  Court  a  letter  he 
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hud  received  from  Vetch,  desiring  that  there  might  he  a  con- 
gress "  of  the  several  governonrs  with  such  of  their  Council 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Assemblys  as  should  attend  them,  at  a 
Center  Place  the  Beginning  of  the  next  Month,  to  Advise 
with  the  Hon'ble  Coll :  Nicholson  and  himself,  and  Resolve 
upon  the  most  proper  Methods  for  Securing  the  Frontiers  of 
the  several  Governments,  Maintaining  the  Advances  made, 
and  if  possible  of  further  annoying  the  Enemy,  until  her 
Majesties  Royal  Commands  arrive  What  further  to  Do." 

The  proposal  was  finally  assented  to  by  the  Council,  but 
just  as  Governor  Dudley  was  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
Congress,  her  Majesty's  ship  Enterprise  arrived  with  instruc- 
tions referring  to  disbanding  the  forces.  The  next  day  Dud- 
ley communicated  to  the  Council  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  forces  raised  for 
the  expedition  and  another  from  Nicholson  and  Vetch  at 
Rhode  Island  "  desiring  and  expecting  his  presence  there  at  a 
congress  of  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  to  advise 
about  the  public  affairs"  and  "declared  his  purpose  to  set 
forth  thither  "  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Goodell  concluded  as 
follows  : 

For  some  unexplained  reason  this  Congress  was  convened 
at  Rehoboth  instead  of  Newport,  as  intended.  This  town 
was  in  the  line  of  travel  between  Boston  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  anxiety  to  bring  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  to 
a  speedy  conclusion,  so  that  if  an  immediate  attack  iipon  Port 
Royal  were  to  be  agreed  upon,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
for  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  British  men-of-war  then 
in  the  ports  of  the  Province — was  probably  the  motive  for 
changing  the  place  of  meeting. 

I  give  you  now  the  following  entry  from  the  executive 

[4] 
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journals  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which,  I  think, 
is  a  fitting  conclusion  of  my  narrative  and  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  implied  in  the  announcement  of  my  subject,  to  prove 
that  Rehoboth  is  entitled  to  the  claim  I  have  made  for  her. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  four  days 
after  the  Congress  assembled. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  1709. 

His  Excellency  communicated  to  the  Council  the  vote  passed  at  a 
Congress  of  the  Govern'rs  of  Her  Maj'ty's  several  Provinces  and  Colonies 
in  Rehoboth,  the  14th  currant,  with  the  s'd  Colo.  Nicholson,  Colo.  Vetch 
&  Colo.  Moodey,  upon  consideration  of  Her  Maj'ty's  commands,  relating 
to  the  present  standing  Forces  &  the  advance  made  towards  the  designed 
expedition  to  Canada  &ca  and  their  unanimous  Advice  for  an  attack  to 
be  made  on  Port  Royal,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Men  of  War  to  be 
employed  and  used  therein. 

As  also  the  draught  of  a  humble  representation  and  address  to  Her 
Maj'ty  from  the  several  Governours  and  Colonels,  relating  to  that  affair. 

And  directed  Letters  to  the  Captains  of  Her  Maj'ty's  Ships  of  War 
now  within  the  Govern 't  to  desire  their  attendance  this  day,  or  so  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  to  consult  of  the  attack  advised  to  be  made  on 
Port  Royal. 

But  the  Legislature  were  not  disposed  to  comply  with  this 
advice.  Ever  since  the  20th  of  May  Massachusetts  had  been 
maintaining  900  effective  men  in  arms  ready  to  respond  to 
the  signal  to  advance.  For  five  months  Rhode  Island  had 
supported  in  idleness  at  the  rendezvous  at  Nantasket  the  two 
hundred  men  of  her  quota  which  she  had  equipped  and 
drilled  with  great  promptness  and  sent  forward  in  several 
transports  engaged  for  the  expedition,  accompanied  by  two 
vessels  of  war  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony. 

To  risk  the  danger  of  navigation  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at 
this  inhospitable  season  of  the  year  seemed  even  more  unde- 
sirable than  to  abandon  the  expedition  for  which  they  had  so 
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long  been  waiting,  and,  moreover,  two  frigates  sent  by  New 
York  to  join  in  the  expedition  immediately  departed  without 
taking  leave  upon  learning  of  the  vote  of  the  Congress,  but 
the  commander  of  the  Queen's  ships  and  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors at  rendezvous  were  still  ready  to  make  the  attempt  as  soon 
as  New  York  could  be  induced  to  send  back  the  two  frigates. 
Dudley  frankly  laid  the  whole  subject  before  the  Assembly 
for  their  decision  as  to  whether  further  expense  should  be 
saved  by  disbanding  the  forces,  or  the  expedition  proceed  as 
recommended  by  the  Congress.  He  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  an  express  to  New  York  for  the  return  of  the 
frigates,  and  that  the  Congress  had  urged  Nicholson  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  to  represent  the  facts  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
solicit  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred  b}r  the  colo- 
nies in  their  further  exertions,  and  had  recommended  that  he 
be  accompanied  on  this  mission  by  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  colonies  concerned.  The  Legislature  reluctantly  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  expedition. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  of  three  successive  attempts 
inspired  in  the  first  instance  by  Massachusetts,  to  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  the  French  dependencies  on  this  continent, 
which  would  have  been  successful  if  prosecuted  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  vigor  which  the  colonies  displayed  in  New 
England.  The  expense  of  this  effort  was  enormous,  and  fell 
disproportionally  heavy  on  New  York  and  the  three  Eastern 
colonies.  To  raise  the  means  for  completing  their  contribu- 
tion to  this  enterprise,  New  York  and  Connecticut  were 
obliged  to  resort,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  same  expedient 
which  Massachusetts  found  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  of  1690.  Bills  of  public  credit  were  issued, 
and  thus  was  opened  that  box  of  Pandora  which  thenceforth 
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tormented  and  depressed  the  colonies  with  a  thousand  evils, 
until  bitter  experience  had  taught  the  people  to  close  it. 

The  next  year  another  attempt  was  made  to  proceed 
against  Canada  in  answer  to  the  personal  solicitations  of  Vetch 
and  Nicholson,  who  carried  to  England  the  results  of  the 
Congress  at  Rehoboth.  Another  postponement  of  the  princi- 
pal expedition  followed,  during  which  a  demonstration  was 
successfully  made  against  Port  Royal,  which  surrendered 
forces  under  Nicholson,  and  Vetch  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
from  Subercase  the  keys  of  the  French  fort  and  to  become  the 
lirst  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  upon  her  permanent  annexa- 
tion to  the  British  Dominion.  The  name  of  Port  Royal  was 
changed  to  Annapolis  Royal,  in  honor  of  the  Queen. 

This  comparatively  easy  victory  gave  eclat  to  the  larger 
enterprise,  and,  a  year  later  still,  the  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  grandest  armament  that 
England  had  ever  sent  to  these  shores.  Bolingbroke  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  ocean  a  ileet  sufficiently 
large  to  remove  the  last  doubt  as  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  political  aims.  The  victory  which  it  was  thought  was 
soon  to  follow,  was  to  crown  his  administration  with  glory 
and  discomfit  his  enemies.  Lady  Masham  was  supremely 
happy,  for  her  brother  Jack  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  land  forces  of  the  expedition,  while  the  fleet 
was  under  the  charge  of  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  a 
man  of  the  same  obstinacy  and  self-conceit  which,  until 
Amherst  came  among  us,  our  people  believed  to  be  character- 
istic of  British  army  and  navy  officers — and  who  made  amends 
lor  his  arrogance  towards  all  he  deemed  his  inferiors  by  abject 
subserviency  to  all  above  him.  This  expedition  proved  an 
ignominious  failure,  through  the  indifference  of   Walker  to 
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the  advice  of  his  American  pilots.  Lost  in  fogs  and  borne 
away  By  the  strong  currents  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  he 
became  aware  of  the  perils  (of  which  he  had  been  warned) 
of  that  treacherous  stream,  after  some  of  his  ships  had  been 
wrecked  among  the  rocky  islands  of  the  northern  shore,  and 
six  hundred  or  more  of  the  soldiers  and  marines  on  board  had 
perished.  Then  followed  a  retreat  to  Spanish  River,  councils 
of  war,  vacillating  purposes,  and  finally  a  return  to  England 
before  Honest  Jack  Hill  had  had  an  opportunity  to  review  his 
troops  or  even  draw  his  sword. 

It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  the  possible  consequences 
had  this  expedition  proved  successful,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  immense  territory  acquired  thereby  would  have  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  court  favorites,  and  thus,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  means  of  fixing  upon  this  fair  land  the  blight  of  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  while  the  growth  of  the  colonies  would 
have  been  accelerated  at  least  a  half-century. 

In  the  Mother  Country  the  contests  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  would  have  been  prolonged  and  embittered  by  the 
prestige  which  the  event  would  have  lent  to  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  party  in  power.  Bolingbroke,  perhaps,  would 
have  escaped  the  charge  of  treason,  and  instead  of  spending 
his  riper  years  in  exile  as  an  outlaw,  he  would  have  shone 
magnificently  as  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
even  possibly  have  convinced  the  leading  clergy  that  his 
speculations  in  philosophy  were  not  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
exposition  of  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  court  moved  on  undisturbed  until  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  three  years  later.  The  Duchess  of  Marlboro 
continued  to  hoard  the  treasures,  which  enabled  her  great 
husband  to  maintain,  in  his  retirement,  a  state  worthy  of  his 
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dignity.  Abigail  Masham  found  fresh  opportunities  for  in- 
trigue, and  her  brother  Jack  sank  swiftly  and  silently  into 
oblivion.  Here  Dudley  remained  Governor  until  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career  was 
honored  by  a  magnificent  funeral  and  other  insincere  tokens 
of  public  sorrow. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  Vetch  in  his  first  adven- 
ture at  Darien  followed  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated by  his  creditors.  His  last  scheme  of  ambition  was  to 
solicit  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1724. 
As  usual,  he  was  disappointed,  and  instead  of  a  mural  tablet 
in  King's  Chapel  by  the  side  of  Shirley's,  he  was  buried  in 
St.  George's  Church,  Southwest,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1732. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  with  greater  particularity 
into  the  composition  of  this  Congress.  But  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  forbids.  I  have  already  incidentally  sketched  the 
careers,  and  perhaps  too  freely  criticised  the  characters,  of 
some  of  the  leading  personages  present  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  neither  your  patience  nor  a  proper  presentation 
of  succeeding  events,  without  which  my  story  would  be  too 
abruptly  ended,  will  permit  me  to  dwell  on  this  theme. 
To  me  also  it  would  be  even  more  satisfactoiy  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  in  just  what  part  of  Kehoboth  this  Congress  met — to 
say  positively  what  structure  sheltered  the  distinguished 
assembly.     But  on  this  point  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  purpose  in  selecting  this  topic  to  pique 
the  curiosity  and  incite  to  deeper  inquiry  the  students  of 
our  local  history  whom  this  society  is  attracting  and  encour- 
aging to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  little  facts  by  which  alone 
more    important   events  are  substantiated.      I   commend  the 
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subject  to  the  attention  of  some  of  these  patient  students  of 
history  among  you,  trusting  that  clews  to  all  that  I  have 
failed  to  make  clear  to  you  are  neither  few  nor  difficult  to 
obtain. 

And  now  a  parting  word  to  you  men  and  women  of  Bristol. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  expressing  the  opinion  that  you  are 
too  modest  in  claiming  for  your  county  the  historical  promi- 
nence it  deserves.  The  county,  including  all  the  territory 
once  embraced  by  it,  is  full  of  localities  connected  with  the 
lives  of  historic  personages.  Events  of  romantic  interest  oc- 
curred here,  and  here  were  achieved  some  of  the  first  triumphs 
of  liberty.  How  many  of  you  that  have  been  touched  with 
the  story  of  "  Little  Dorrit"  remember  that  Thomas  Coram, 
the  founder  of  the  Orphans'  Home  in  London,  whence  Tatty- 
coram  derived  her  name,  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
Taunton,  and  that  here  he  probably  acquired  part,  at  least,  of 
the  wealth  which  he  so  generously  appropriated  to  charity. 

Long  before  my  city  of  Salem  had  earned  the  right  to  the 
motto  she  proudly  bears  on  her  escutcheon — Divitis  Inditu 
usque  ad  idtimum  sinum — Even  to  the  farthest  part  of 
rich  India — the  keels  laid  by  Coram  in  this  place  were  cut- 
ting the  waves  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  passing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  standing  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  moving  in  the  quiet  inlets  of  Madagascar. 
To  this  county  from  old  Duxbury  came  the  hero,  Benjamin 
Church,  and  the  useful  clerk,  magistrate  and  surveyor,  William 
Paybody,  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  Mullens,  whose  romantic  courtship  is  celebrated  the 
world  over  in  story  and  in  song.  From  Hammersmith  on 
the  Saugus,  the  Leonards,  apt  apprentices  of  Joseph  Jenks, 
the  earliest  American  inventor,  found  their  way  to  this  region 
and  here  established  the  foundries  and  forges  for  the  working 
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of  iron,  which  was  long  the  leading  industry  of  southern 
Massachusetts.  Here  commenced  the  first  anti-slavery  dis- 
cussion between  the  sturdy  and  self-willed  John  Saffin  and 
the  amiable  and  benevolent  Judge  Sewall.  Here  were  de- 
veloped some  of  the  improvements  in  law  pleadings,  which 
have  lifted  our  courts  to  a  level  with  the  most  enlightened 
tribunals  of  the  world.  You  should  never  forget  that  it  was 
the  first  minister  of  Kehoboth  who,  by  the  light  of  blazing- 
pine  knots  in  his  rude  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  compiled  the 
famous  Cambridge  Concordance  of  the  Bible. 

Hut,  above  all,  it  is  to  the  Quakers  of  Dartmouth  and 
Tiverton  that  we  are  directly  indebted  for  the  religious  liberty 
which  we  mistakenly  claim  as  an  inheritance  from  our  Puritan 
ancestry.  Nothing  in  our  history  is  worthier  of  perpetual  re- 
membrance than  the  persistent  courage  with  which  these  un- 
pretending men  contested  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture until,  after  imprisonment  and  spoliation  and  ruinous 
expense,  they  got  the  iniquitous  laws  disallowed,  and  secured 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  support  of  the  orthodox- 
church  and  clergy,  which  exemption  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  and  finally,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  less  than  sixty  years  ago,  to  every 
citizen  without  distinction  of  creed. 

The  shaft  which  on  Bunker  Hill  proudly  opposes  its  gray 
sides  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  commemorates 
a  battle  in  which  the  patriots  fought  not  for  liberty  but  for 
independence.  Within  the  range  of  its  shadow  the  African 
slave  then  repined  in  fetters  from  which  his  master  deemed 
his  liberation  by  the  British  troops  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the 
Englishman's  right  of  property ;  and  then  throughout  the 
province  the  devoted  ministers  of  the  oldest  church  in  Christen- 
dom, which  once  held  us  all  in  its  communion,  were  forbidden 
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to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  sacred  calling  under  threat 
of  outlawry  punishable  with  death  in  case  of  their  return. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  fifty  years  before  the 
Revolution,  the  quiet,  long-suffering  members  of  a  sect,  the 
most  remarkable  I  believe  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
most  implicit  disciples  of  the  divine  martyr  of  Calvary,  laid 
tlie  sure  foundation  of  a  toleration  which  promises  to  be  uni- 
versal. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  topics  with  which  doubtless  yon 
are  so  familiar  as  to  need  no  incentive  to  enthusiasm,  and 
which  are  not  the  theme  you  have  invited  me  to  discuss.  If 
any  of  the  incidents  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  to  you  in 
this  essay,  or  if  any  of  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from 
familiar  facts,  impress  you  as  new  or  striking,  the  result  is 
attributable  solely  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  original 
sources  of  information — the  State  archives,  the  hoarded 
treasures  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  and  an  in- 
valuable county  record. 

In  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged,  legis- 
lation of  Massachusetts  prior  to  the  Revolution,  I  have  been 
forced  to  study  the  original  files  and  records,  from  the  want  of 
any  compilation  sufficiently  full  and  accurate.  It  has  taken 
much  time,  but  the  reward  has  been  proportionate  to  the  delay. 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  these  ancient 
papers  as  contributing  to  history,  and  therefore  I  know  you 
will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  with  profound  regret  that 
within  a  few  years  1  have  seen  hawked  about  some  of  the 
earliest  original  records*  of  Taunton,  and  have  been  obliged 


•These  "  records  "  referred  to  l>y  Mr.  Goodell  are  old  papers  which,  safely  stored 
for  a  hundred  years  in  the  house  of  Dea.  Elijah  Leonard,  in  Itaynhain,  became  the 
property  of  his  grandson,  Rev.  (leore.e  Leonard,  of  Marshfield,  whence  they  louud 
their  way  into  a  junk  shop  in  Boston,  but  fortuuately  escaped  destruction,  ami  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Taunton.  They  are  not  town  records;  these  were 
burned  in  the  great  fire  Of  183S,  but  they  are  Leonard  papers,  of  considerable  value, 
and  which  shed  some  light  on  the  earlier  history  of  Taunton. 

The  "  court  tiles  "  so  lung  uncaied  for  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  are  re- 
ceiving some  attention  now— but  not  all  to  which  they  are  entitled.  For  many  years 
they  lay  in  a  promiscuous  heap  as  they  came  from  the  old  county  seat  of  Hi  istol. 
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to  turn  over  piles  of  court  files  promiscuously  dumped  in  the 
cellar  of  your  Court  House,  where  if  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal,  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  to  my  certain 
knowledge. 

I  trust  there  has  been  a  reform  in  this  particular,  but  if 
not,  I  recommend  to  you  of  this  society  not  to  cease  your  im- 
portunities with  the  city  fathers  and  the  county  commission- 
ers until  you  have  secured  from  them  provision  for  preserving 
these  monuments  of  the  past,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
made  for  public  records  of  Suffolk  county.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  are  spending  in  the  various  record  offices 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  something  approaching  half  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  for  making  records,  while  no  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  their  proper  arrangement 
and  preservation. 

To  illustrate  what  a  little  study  of  the  files  may  occasion- 
ally bring  to  light,  I  have  brought  with  me  enlarged  repre- 
sentations of  the  original  seal  of  Bristol  County,  and  of  the 
curious  seal  of  the  Bristol  Court  of  Probate,  which  I  ask  you 
to  accept  as  a  contribution  to  your  cabinet.  You  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  verifying  the  similarity,  but  it  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  of  your  members  to  compare  these 
with  the  few  fragments  of  those  old  seals  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  courts  and  of  the  register  of  probate  which  I 
presume  are  still  there  as  they  were  some  seven  years  ago, 
when,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proper  custodians  of  the  files,  I 
was  allowed  to  search  for  the  impressions  from  which  I  made 
the  original  drawings. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MIDDLEBOROUGH  AND 
TAUNTON  PRECINCT. 


By  John  F.  Montgomery,  of  Taunton. 


The  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  on  June  16,  1719,  gave  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Taunton  and 
westerly  part  of  Middleborough,  and  voted  that  "  the  tract 
of  land,  being  part  of  Middleborough  and  Taunton,  and  sur- 
veyed and  platted  by  Capt.  Tomson,  be  and  hereby  is  erected 
into  and  granted  to  be  a  Precinct,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  by  law  belonging  to  a  Precinct." 

August  26,  1719,  "  Middleborough  and  Taunton  Precinct 
met  together  and  voted  that  they  would  go  on  with  the  affair 
of  said  Precinct." 

At  this  meeting,  Edward  Richmond  was  chosen  "  agent  to 
go  to  Boston  to  discourse  with  those  gentlemen  that  have  the 
trust  of  that  money  for  which  they  have  to  dispose  of  towards 
the  upholding  of  the  worship  of  God  among  the  Indians,  and 
to  see  if  they  will  give  us  any  of  it  towards  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  for  them  and  us,  and  also  towards  the  main- 
taining of  a  minister  among  them  and  us." 

This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  October  6,  when  it  was 
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voted  that  the  meeting-house  shall  stand  upon  Thomas  Jos- 
len's  land,  20  rods  easterly  from  the  corner  of  his  fence  that 
now  stands  upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Rhode  Island.  Voted, 
that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  28  feet  broad  and  30  feet 
long.  Voted,  that  there  be  a  rate  made  of  ten  pounds  in 
money,  toward  the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  to  be  gathered 
by  the  last  day  of  March  next. 

Voted,  that  every  man  in  said  Precinct  shall  work  three 
days  towards  the  building  of  the  meeting-house.  At  a  meet- 
ing April  15,  1720,  "the  inhabitants  that  was  then  present, 
did  agree  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  raised  18  rods 
westerly  from  the  corner  of  Thomas  Joslen's  fence  that  now 
stands  by  the  Eiland  road."  There  is  no  record  of  any  meet- 
ing after  April  15,  1720,  until  March  28,  1723. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Great  and  General  Court,  a 
meeting  was  held  March  28,  1723,  at  which  officers  were 
chosen  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Nelson,  moderator  of  said  meeting. 

Elkanali  Leonard  was  chosen  Precinct  Clerk. 

Lieut.  Nathaniel  SOuthworth,  Ebenezer  Williams  and 
Henry  Iloskins,  were  chosen  Precinct  Committee. 

John  Thrasher,  Lt.  Nathaniel  Southworth,  and  Elkauah 
Leonard  were  chosen  Assessors. 

Ebenezer  Richmond  and  John  Macomber  were  chosen 
Collectors. 

Ebenezer  Williams  was  chosen  Treasurer. 

"After  some  debate,  it  was  put  to  vote  whether  the  Pre- 
cinct will  proceed  to  go  on  and  fulfill  the  General  Court's 
order,  and  the  vote  passed  in  the  affirmative."  Nine  in  favor 
and  four  against. 

At   a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Williams, 
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Nov.  22,  1723,  Ebenezer  Williams,  Nathaniel  Southworth  and 
Henry  Hoskins  were  chosen  overseers  to  "take  care  and  raise 
the  meeting-house  forthwith  upon  the  place  fixed  by  the 
General  Court's  committee,  and  that  the  said  overseers  get 
Mr.  John  White,  Jr.,  of  Taunton,  surveyor,  to  come  with  his 
compass  to  find  the  place  determined  by  said  committee,  for 
the  standing  of  the  meeting-house." 

Voted,  that  Mr.  Edward  Richmond  and  Nathaniel  South- 
worth  be  a  committee  to  hire  a  minister  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  to  begin  the  first  of  March  next.  Voted,  to  give  the 
minister  they  shall  agree  with,  12  pounds  and  his  board  for 
the  quarter  of  a  year's  preaching,  unless  the  committee  can 
agree  for  less. 

In  September,  1724,  Capt.  Southworth,  James  Reed  and 
Edward  Richmond  were  chosen  a  committee  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ruggles  to  be  their  minister,  and  they  voted  to 
give  him  seventy  pounds  for  one  year,  one  half  in  money  and 
the  other  half  in  such  pay  as  the  Precinct  raises,  at  money 
price.  November  4,  1724,  the  committee  chosen  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Ruggles,  presented  his  acceptance  of  their  call,  which 
was  read  in  open  meeting  and  the  question  was  put  to  vote, 
"  whether  we  will  accept  of  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Ruggles  to  be 
our  minister,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  us  so  long  as  he  lives, 
and  they  voted  in  the  affirmative,  that  they  will  and  do  receive 
him  for  their  minister  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  vote  passed, 
nemine  eontradiacente."  At  a  Precinct  meeting  January  14, 
1725,  voted  and  made  choice  of  James  Reed  and  Edward 
Richmond  to  take  care  and  prevent  all  disorders  in  the  time 
of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  put  to  vote 
whether  the  Precinct  will  allow  pews  to  be  built  in  the  meet- 
ing-house and  it  "  passed   in    the    negative."     Voted,  Capt. 
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Southworth,  Edward  Richmond,  Junr.,  and  John  Hacket  to 
set  (or  tune)  the  psalm.  Voted,  that  Edward  Richmond, 
Senr.,  Nathaniel  Southworth  and  Ebenezer  Richmond,  or 
either  of  them,  read  the  psalm  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  other 
times  of  Divine  Worship. 

"Voted,  to  sing  psalms  the  old  way,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  sung  and  is  now  called  the  old  way." 

At  a  meeting  April  19, 1725,  voted  that  u  Elkanah  Leonard 
have  liberty  to  build  a  pew  upon  the  right  hand  of  coming  in 
at  the  front  door  of  the  meeting-house,"  and  also  voted  that 
"Ebenezer  Williams  have  liberty  to  build  a  pew  upon  the 
left  hand  of  coming  in  at  said  door,  they  leaving  room  for  the 
stairs  up  into  the  gallery,  and  an  alley  between  the  pews  and 
hind  seats."  September  30, 1725,  the  Precinct  voted  that  the 
sixth  day  of  October  be  set  apart,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  in  order  that  the  several  church  members  may  be 
gathered  together  in  one  body  as  a  church,  to  make  choice  of 
a  minister,  and  present  their  choice  to  the  Precinct,  for  advice 
and  consent  to  his  ordination.  The  church  subsequently  re- 
ported that  they  had  made  choice  of  Rev.  Benj.  Ruggles  and 
the  17th  of  November  1725,  was  set  apart  for  his  ordination. 
Voted  by  the  Precinct,  that  James  Reed,  John  Thrasher, 
James  Sprout  and  Ebenezer  Richmond,  upon  the  day  of  the 
ordination,  u  take  care  that  the  Rev.  ministers  and  messingers 
that  shall  come  to  the  ordination,  have  the  most  suitable  and 
convenient  seats  kept  clear  for  them  when  they  come  into  the 
meeting-house,  and  to  act  as  they  shall  think  most  for  the 
honor  of  the  Precinct  in  that  affair." 

In  July  1727,  Henry  Andrews,  Benj.  Elliot,  Henry  An- 
drews, Jr.,  John  Andrews,  Josiah  Andrews,  Nathaniel  An- 
drews, Henry  Richmond  and  Isaac  Hoar,  "  inhabitants  at  a 
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place  in  Taunton  called  Squabety,  adjoining  to  this  Precinct, 
being  under  some  difficulty  in  attending  the  public  worship 
in  their  town,  requested  to  join  the  Precinct,"  and  they  took 
them  in  on  condition,  that  they  "  conform  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  said  Precinct."  Also  voted  that  the  said  persons, 
"  if  they  are  set  off  to  us,  must  expect  to  conform  to  the  vote 
of  this  Precinct,  for  singing  psalms  the  old  way."  At  a 
meeting  March  15,  1728,  Benjamin  Durfey  was  chosen  to  take 
care  of  and  sweep  the  meeting-house  and  open  the  doors,  on 
a  salary  of  fifteen  shillings."  Voted,  that  Capt.  Ichabod 
Southworth  k'  have  liberty  to  build  him  a  pew  upon  the  left 
hand  of  coming  in  at  the  front  door,  provided  he  do  it  within 
a  year." 

In  March,  1729,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ruggles, 
setting  forth  his  difficulties  and  in  answer  thereto,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  treat  with  those  that  call  themselves 
Quakers  and  Baptists,  respecting  their  rates  which  yet  remain 
unpaid.  November  24,  1729,  voted  that  Isaac  Perss  the  2d, 
being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  shall  be  freed  from 
paying  any  rates  for  time  to  come,  to  our  minister,  so  long  as 
he  remains  of  the  same  opinion  he  now  professes.  Also 
voted  to  excuse  John  Hunt  in  the  same  way.  May  27,  1730, 
the  question  was  put  to  vote,  whether  the  Precinct  will  release 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Benjamin  Booth,  two  of  the  people  called 
Anabaptists,  from  paying  rates  to  our  minister,  and  it  "  passed 
in  the  negative."  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  this  Thomas 
Nelson  produced  a  certificate  from  the  Elder  of  a  church  in 
Swansey,  to  the  effect,  that  said  Nelson  was  a  member  of  his 
church,  in  full  communion,  whereupon  the  Precinct  voted  to 
dismiss  him  from  paying  rates. 

At  a  meeting  November  14,  1737,  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
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of  fifteen  shillings,  to  be  paid  to  Benjamin  Durfey,  for  taking 
care  of  the  pulpit  cushion,  one  year  from  this  time  and  see 
that  it  is  brought  and  put  up  every  day  of  public  worship, 
and  after  the  public  worship  is  over,  to  be  safely  secured  till 
the  next  day  of  public  worship.  The  following  year,  Mr. 
Durfey's  salary  was  cut  down  to  twelve  shillings,  for  the  same 
service.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Precinct  voted  that 
the  committee  procure  a  box  to  put  the  pulpit  cushion  in. 

March  13,  1739,  Josiah  Macomber  and  John  Montgomery 
were  chosen  collectors,  and  the  said  John  Montgomery  in- 
stantly hired  Edward  Washburn  to  serve  in  his  room.  A  few 
years  before,  Ephraim  Reynolds  refused  to  serve  as  collector, 
and  they  were  about  to  choose  an  agent  to  prosecute  him  for 
declining,  but  finally  excused  him  on  the  reasons  he  gave. 
Evidently  office-seeking  had  not  become  a  mania  at  that  time. 

In  November,  1746,  voted  that  the  windows  should  be 
mended  with  wood.  This  vote  was  reconsidered  and  a  vote 
passed  that  the  "lower  tiers  of  the  windows  should  be  glazed 
and  the  upper  tiers  mended  with  wood." 

October  7,  1747,  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  what  action 
would  be  taken  on  the  petition  of  Rochester,  Middleboro  and 
Dartmouth  people,  including  nine  inhabitants  of  this  Precinct, 
to  be  made  a  Precinct  of  themselves. 

The  Precinct  was  opposed  to  granting  the  petition  and 
voted  the  following  reasons  should  be  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court : 

"  1st.     Our  Precinct  is  small  and  very  poor. 

2d.  There  is  upwards  of  twenty  of  our  inhabitants  who 
are  Annabaptist  Quakers,  and  some  of  the  best  estates  in  our 
Precinct  are  cleared  by  law  from  paying  to  the  support  of  our 
minister. 
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3d.  Our  minister's  salary  is  now  but  small,  and  if  the 
General  Court  should  set  off  these  nine  petitioners,  then  the 
Precinct  must  be  obliged  to  give  our  minister  a  less  salary 
and  he  will  be  a  sufferer. 

4th.  When  our  Precinct  was  granted,  a  small  part  of 
Taunton  was  annexed  and  set  off  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
now  that  term  is  out  and  if  that  small  part  should  go  away 
from  us,  and  the  General  Court  set  off  the  nine  petitioners 
which  now  petition  to  go  with  Rochester  and  Dartmouth  and 
Freetown,  then  our  Precinct  must  fall  and  break  up  from 
being  a  Precinct,  so  we  rest  the  whole  affair  unto  your  great 
wisdom  and  compassion  towards  our  poor  Precinct." 

November  9,  1750,  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruggles 
"  forty  pounds  in  grinding  corn  at  two  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  bushel  or  the  money  equivalent  thereto :  the  corn 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Precinct  treasurer  and  all  to  be  paid  by 
the  first  of  June."  At  a  meeting  October  10,  1753,  Mr. 
Ruggles  put  in  a  request  that  the  Precinct  would  settle  and 
state  a  salary  upon  him  during  his  ministry.  They  finally 
voted  to  give  him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  not  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Ruggles,  and  his  ministry  seems  to  have  ended, 
for  at  a  meeting  in  March,  1754,  Deacon  Edward  Richmond 
was  chosen  to  provide  a  minister  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  In 
1754,  having  decided  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  it  seems 
that  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  location,  so  they  voted  that 
Capt.  Noah  Sprague  of  Rochester,  Deacon  John  Paull  of 
Berkley,  and  Ephraim  Keith  of  Bridgewater  be  a  committee 
to  settle  a  center  for  a  new  meeting-house  in  said  Precinct, 
but  they  finally  located  it,  without  the  aid  of  the  out-of-town 
committee,  "  upon  a  place  up  the  hill,  on  the  left  hand  from 
the  meeting-house  to  Mr.  Ruggles'  barn,  being  the  highest 
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hill  in  that  place."  The  new  meeting-house  was  to  be  fifty- 
fee  c  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  22  feet  posts. 

March  6,  1760,  there  was  a  meeting  to  sell  the  pew  ground. 
Zebulon  Leonard  was  chosen  "  vandew  master,"  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  sell,  beginning  on  the  women's  side.  The  prices 
ranged  from  ten  to  thirty-five  shillings.  At  a  church  meet- 
ing December  11,  1760,  voted  to  give  Mr.  Caleb  Turner  a  call 
to  the  ministry.  The  society  concurred  with  the  church  in 
giving  Mr.  Turner  a  call,  and  voted  to  give  him  100  pounds 
as  a  settlement.  Also  voted  to  give  him  66  pounds  13  shil- 
lings 4  pence  lawful  money  as  a  yearly  salary. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  seem  to  have  run  along  smoothly 
for  many  years. 

In  1792,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Turner  proposed  to  the  Precinct 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  45  pounds,  lawful  money,  to 
be  paid  him  annually  in  one  year  after  it  becomes  due,  to  be 
paid  in  farm  produce  or  bar  iron  or  hollow-ware,  at  cash  price. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Precinct. 

April  3,  1795,  voted  to  buy  the  pew  in  the  women's  gal- 
lery, over  the  stairs,  for  the  use  of  the  black  women,  and  the 
pew  in  the  men's  gallery,  over  the  stairs,  for  the  use  of  the 
black  men. 

In  1797,  a  meeting  was  called  to  see  if  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  certain  petitioners  being  incorporated  into  a  society 
called  the  second  Baptist  society  in  Middleboro,  where  Elder 
Hinds  was  formerly  pastor.  Voted  no  objection,  provided 
they  make  no  demands  of  lands  granted  to  said  Precinct,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  16  shilling  purchase. 

In  1797,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Mordecai  Morton 
and  James  Sproat  of  Middleboro,  "  house  rites,"  to  repair  the 
church,  "in  a  fashionable,  faithful  and  workmanlike  manner." 
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It  was  afterwards  voted  to  paint  the  bod)'  of  the  house  white, 
the  roof,  doors  and  waste  boards,  chocolate  color. 

August  7,  1801,  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Turner,  to  advise  the  church  and 
society,  as  to  the  settlement  of  a  colleague  with  him  in  the 
ministry. 

August  10,  1801,  it  was  voted  by  the  Society,  to  concur 
with  the  church  in  giving  Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  a  call  to  the 
ministry. 

The  Precinct  proposed  a  condition  of  settlement  as  follows  : 
It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  said  Precinct  at  any  meeting 
legally  warned,  for  that  purpose,  to  dismiss  said  Mr.  Crafts 
from  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  said  Precinct,  without  the 
advice  or  assistance  of  a  council,  providing  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  at  such  meeting,  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  dismissal. 
But  his  relation  to  said  Precinct,  shall  remain  for  the  term  of 
one  year  after  he  shall  be  notified  of  such  vote.  And  said 
Mr.  Crafts  shall  have  the  liberty  of  leaving  them,  giving  them 
one  year's  previous  notice.  Mr.  Crafts  was  ordained  Novem- 
ber 18,  1801,  forty-one  years  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Turner's 
settlement.  In  the  year  1808,  the  Precinct  received  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Roche 
who  gave  also  to  other  societies.  This  fund  they  still  hold 
and  the  interest  is  now  used  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor.  I  find  one  article  in  a 
warrant  for  a  Parish  meeting,  was  to  see  if  the  Parish  will 
take  and  replace  a  counterfeit  bill  that  is  in  Mr.  Crafts'  hands, 
which  he  received  from  the  treasurer.  They  first  voted  not 
to  take  the  bill,  but  immediately  reconsidered  their  action  and 
voted  to  replace  it  with  good  money. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  continued  as  pastor  until  his  death  in 
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1819,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  service.  June  1, 
1819,  Rev.  John  Shaw  was  called  to  preach  as  a  candidate, 
with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  parsonage  farm. 

March  27,  1826,  a  committee  was  chosen,  including  two 
deacons,  to  take  charge  of  the  parsonage  farm  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  record  does  not  state  what  were  the  duties  of  this 
otnnmUtoo.  Andrew  McsCUtlly,  Ooorgis  Slnplen,  Sdli  South- 
woilli  uiitl  (Jul.  (JroiuwbJJ  Washburn  were  ohot*eu  a.  committee 
to  keep  order  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath.  Phebe 
Cain  was  allowed  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  keeping  the  key 
of  the  meeting-house,  the  ensuing  year,  while  the  treasurer, 
Ephraim  Leach,  received  only  two  dollars  for  his  services,  so 
we  see  that  pecuniarily,  it  was  25  per  cent,  better  to  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  to  be  keeper  of  the 
treasury. 

Voted  to  allow  the  assessors,  Luther  Washburn,  Ebenezer 
Strobridge  and  Luther  Dean,  one  dollar  each  for  their  services. 
Made  choice  of  Andrew  Haskins  to  take  charge  of  the  bass 
"  vial  "  and  make  such  repairs  on  it  as  he  might  think  neces- 
sary.    Mr.  Haskins  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

Joseph  Leonard  was  chosen  agent  to  collect  whatever  may 
be  due  said  Precinct  on  the  proprietors'  book,  for  pond  ore. 

Voted  to  "  vandue  "  the  collection  of  the  Precinct  money 
and  it  was  struck  off  to  Deacon  Benjamin  Richmond  at  5  1-8 
per  cent.,  sureties,  Joseph  Leonard  and  Luther  Dean. 

Rev.  John  Shaw  was  pastor  fifteen  years.  In  1834,  Rev. 
Homer  Barrows  was  engaged  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement,  to  commence  in  September  and  continue  to  the 
first  of  April,  1835, — seven  months  trial, — no  chance  then  to 
get  a  settlement  on  the  strength  of  two  or  three  good  sermons. 
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In  December,  1834,  they  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house, by  selling  sixty  shares  at  fifty  dollars  each,  and  when 
finished,  the  pews  were  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  among  the  share-holders.  This  was  to  be  the  third 
meeting-house  and  it  is  now  standing.  The  old  meeting-house 
was  to  be  sold  at  auction,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1835,  and 
the  new  one  placed  where  the  old  one  stood.  March  21, 1836, 
Rev.  Homer  Barrows  was  called  to  settle  as  their  minister  on 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  three  months'  notice 
to  be  given  by  either  party  wishing  to  dissolve  the  connection. 
This  call  was  accepted  and  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  was 
appointed  for  the  ordination.  Mr.  Barrows  continued  as 
pastor  until  June,  1842,  when  he  was  released  by  his  own  re- 
quest. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Jesse  K.  Bragg,  who  was 
ordained  October  12,  1842,  and  was  released  May  19,  1851, 
according  to  his  request,  after  nine  years  of  service.  It  was 
only  three  months  later,  August  18,  1851,  when,  contrary  to 
their  custom  of  six  months'  or  a  year's  trial,  they  gave  Rev. 
Calvin  Chapman  a  call.  The  vote  stood,  29  in  favor  and  6 
opposed,  with  12  not  voting  who  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  but  thought  the  action  too  hasty. 

Mr.  Chapman  sent  in  his  resignation  in  November,  1857, 
having  served  as  pastor  six  years.  Next  came  Rev.  Augustine 
Root  for  two  years,  and  then  Rev.  George  G.  Perkins  three 
years.  In  June,  1863,  the  committee  to  supply  the  pulpit  se- 
cured the  services  of  Rev.  James  W.  Ward,  who,  fortunately  for 
the  society,  had  come  to  reside  in  Lakeville.  Mr.  Ward  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  preached  most  acceptably  for  about 
five  years  and  a  half.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Ward  and  his 
talented  family  will  ever  be  cherished  and  highly  valued  by 
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those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  them  and  listen  to  his 
preaching.  I  commenced  this  sketch*  with  the  year  1719, 
and  will  close  at  the  year  1869,  having  covered  a  period  of 
150  }rears. 


♦The  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  given  in  this  paper.  It  would 
include,  if  given,  among  other  things,  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  and  ^eful 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  who  died  In  the  midst  of  his  labors,  deeply 
lamented,  January  29, 1892,  at  the  age  of  CG  years,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society,  July  11,  1887,  his  death  was  appropriately  noticed  by  the 
historiographer,  Dea.  E.  H.  Reed,  at  the  society's  next  quaiterly  meeting.  That 
notice  is  properly  introduced  in  this  place. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dawes  was  the  son  of  Doct.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  a  leading  physician 
in  Taunton  for  many  years,  whose  portrait  presented  by  his  son  decorates  our 
hall.  The  son  had  his  early  education  in  Taunton,  took  a  college  course  at  Brown 
University,  and  September  8,  18C4.  was  ordained  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
Soon  after  he  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Dighton,  where 
he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  having  good  success  in  his  work.  His  second 
charge  was  with  the  Precinct  Church  at  Lakeville,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  His  long  settlements  indicate  how  greatly  he  was  regarded  by  the 
churches  over  which  he  had  been  placed.  No  better  evidence  could  be  afforded  of 
his  worth  and  usefulness.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  ministerial  association 
with  which  he  was  connected.  The  neighborhood  Conventions  held  in  this  vicinity 
for  ten  years  or  more  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  their  interest,  success  and 
continuance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  North  Bristol  Congregational  Club,  Mr. 
Dawes  rendered  important  assistance,  reading  several  instructive  papers  and  gen- 
erally engaging  iu  the  discussions.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bristol  County  Republican,  furnishing  the  leading  editorials  for  that  paper.  He 
represented  his  district  in  the  Legislature  in  18C9.  He  had  a  clear,  logical  mind,  was 
conscientious,  sincere,  quick  at  repartee,  and  if  attacked  was  abundantly  able  to- 
defend  himself. 


COHANNET  ALEWIVES  AND  THE  ANCIENT  GRIST 
MILL  AT  THE  FALLS  ON  MILL  RIVER. 


By  James  M.  Cushman,  Esq. 


READ  BEFORE  THE  OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  APRIL  18,  1892 


Introductory  to  the  paper  which  I  have  prepared  relating 

to  the  Alewives  and  Ancient  Grist  Mill  on  Mill  River,  I  quote 

a  short  editorial  from  the  first  issue  of  the  first  newspaper 

published  in  Taunton  in  the  year  1820,  entitled  "  Cohannet." 

As  follows : 

Who  has  not  heard  of  "Taunton  Good  Lord,"  celebrated  in  "days 
lang  syne  "  for  abundance  of  Alewives  taken  in  its  river  and  tributaries  ? 
And  who  has  not  made  himself  merry  with  the  "  jibes  and  jokes  which 
honest  folks  "  circulated  the  world  over  about  this  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ?  Poor  Taunton  !  The  numerous  dams  which  have  been  thrown 
across  thy  rivers  have  almost  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  finny  tribes, 
which  in  days  of  yore  were  the  cause  of  thy  renown.  But  if  these  dams 
have  presented  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  alewives,  and  thus  shorn  thee 
of  thy  pristine  honors,  they  have  become  sites  for  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  give  thee  a  more  durable, 
though  perhaps  less  extensive  and  possibly  a  less  scaley  reputation. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the  honor  of  being  the 

herring  town    of   New  England  belongs  to  Taunton,  rather 

than  to  Dighton,  Raynham  or  Middleboro,  and  at  how  early 

a  period  did  she  become  so  renowned.     The  examination  of 
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ancient  manuscripts  which  have  never  seen  the  light  of  publi- 
cation, has  brought  out  and  established  many  important  facts 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  seems  satisfactorily  to  answer  the 
foregoing  queries.  In  a  paper  written  by  William  Briggs*  of 
Taunton,  in  the  year  17J§,  we  are  informed  that  "at  ye  Falls 
in  Mill  River  where  the  Old  Mill  (so  called)  now  stands,  is 
the  most  convenient  place  for  catching  Alewives,  of  any  in 
those  parts."     He  further  writes  : 

The  Indian  name  Cohannet  was  first  given  to  the  Falls  on  Mill  River, 
and  the  ancient  standers  remember  that  hundreds  of  Indians  would  come 
from  Mount  Hope  and  other  places  every  year  in  the  month  of  April, 
with  great  dancing  and  shouting  to  catch  fish  at  Cohannit;  and  set  up 
their  tents  about  that  place  until  the  season  of  catching  Alewives  was 
past;  and  would  load  their  backs  with  burdens  of  fish,  and  load  ye 
canoes  to  carry  home  for  their  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  and  that 
the  Alewives  were  a  great  part  of  the  support  of  ye  natives.  These  fish 
may  be  caught  by  the  hands  of  children  in  their  nets,  while  the  parents 
have  ye  hands  full  of  work,  in  the  busy  time  of  the  Spring,  to  prepare 
for  planting. 

From  this  account  we  learn  that  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  English  at  Cohannet,  alewives  were  taken  in 
great  numbers,  at  a  trifling  cost;  and  every  one  was  permitted, 
without  restriction,  to  take  what  fish  he  desired.  A  common 
rudely  constructed  dip  or  scoop  net  was  then  used,  and  chil- 
dren were  able  to  catch  all  the  herrings  the  early  settlers 
needed,  while  the  Indians  for  many  miles  around  took  and 
carried  away  their  year's  supply.  No  mention  is  anywhere 
made  of  taking  these  fish  from  either  Three  Mile  River,  Segg- 
regansett,  or  Two  Mile  River,  the  other  tributary  streams  of 
Taunton  Great  River,  flowing  through  the  old  township. 
Mill  River  alone  afforded  a  passage-way  to  the  large  ponds, 
Scadding's,  Watson's  and  Winnecunnet,  and  presented  such 
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favorable  spawning  grounds  to  these  fish.     The  writer  before 

referred  to,  says: 

The  first  English  planters  in  Taunton  found  great  relief  from  this 
sort  of  fish,  both  for  food  and  raising  of  corn  ;  and  prized  them  so  highly, 
that  they  took  care  that  when  Goodman  Linkon  craved  leave  to  set  up  a 
grist  mill  at  that  place,  a  (own  vote  should  be  passed,  that  the  fish  should 
not  be  stopped. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vote  of  the  town  referred  to  was 
passed  in  164  9?  when  Thomas  Linkon*  built  his  mill ;  although 
the  earliest  vote  relating  to  alewives  in  Taunton,  of  which  we 
find  any  record  evidence,  bears  date  January  2d,  1664,  and 
reads  as  follows  :  "  It  was  voted  that  the  fish  shall  have  con- 
venient passage  up  and  down  the  Mill  River."  A  vote  in 
similar  form  was  passed  by  the  town  in  the  year  1669.  It  is 
probable  that  these  votes  had  special  reference  to  the  saw  mill 
which  was  authorized  to  be  built  on  Mill  River,  January  5th, 
1659,  "  if  it  be  not  found  hurtful  to  the  grist  mill." 

This  seems  conclusive,  from  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
the  saw  mill  were  complained  of  in  May  1664,  at  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth,  for  neglecting  according  to  engagement, 
to  leave  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  herrings  or  alewives  to  go 
up  the  river  on  which  the  saw  mill  stood.  The  court  directed 
an  order  to  the  constable  of  Taunton  signifying  unto  James 
Walker,  a  partner  in  said  saw  mill,  "  that  he  speedily  take 
course  that  a  free  passage  be  left  tor  the  going  up  of  the  ale- 
wives in  said  river,  while  some  part  of  the  season  remains  of 
their  going  up."  Apparently  this  order  was  not  complied 
with,  for  at  the  court  in  June  following  the  record  reads : 

In  reference  to  the  complaint  of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Taunton  against  James  Walker  and  others  for  the  restraining  of 
the  alewives  from  going  up  according  to  their  usual  manner  by  reason  of 
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a  saw  mill  in  their  herring  river,  by  which  obstructions  of  the  said  fish 
the  said  town  hath  and  is  in  danger  to  suffer  much  damage,  this  Court 
hath  ordered,  that  betwixt  this  date  and  the  next  season  of  the  fish 
going  up,  they,  the  said  owners  of  the  mill,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  a  full  and  sufficient  passage  for  the  going  up  of  the  said  fish,  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  further  complaint  of  the  town,  the  Court  will  take  an 
effectual  course  that  the  same  shall  be  done. 

The  latter  order  like  the  former  one  seemed  to  fail  of  ac- 
complishing its  purpose  ;  for  in  1666,  William  Witherell  com- 
menced suit  against  the  mill  owners,  James  Walker,  Robert 
Crosman,  Nicholas  White  and  John  Mayeomber,  -  in  an  action 
of  trespass  on  the  case,  for  hindering  the  fish  from  having  a 
convenient  passage  up  and  down  the  Mill  River  at  Taunton 
by  the  work  about  the  saw  mill,  contrary  to  the  promise  of 
the  said  James  Walker,  to  the  great  damage  to  the  complain- 
ants and  others."  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  "  that  a 
sufficient  passage  be  made  by  the  defendants  at  the  Mill  River 
at  Taunton  for  the  fish  where  they  usually  go  up  and  down, 
where  the  saw  mill  or  dam  now  erected  is  an  annoyance  to 
the  said  fish,  the  expence  of  time  and  the  cost  of  the  suite." 

Thomas  Linkon  and  his  sons,  who  operated  the  grist  mill 
until  the  year  1698,  appear  to  have  duly  observed  the  votes 
of  the  town  relating  to  free  passage  of  alewives  up  and  down 
Mill  River,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  complaints 
having  been  made  against  them  ;  and  in  fact  no  other  such 
complaints  than  those  cited,  appear  to  have  been  made  against 
any  person,  until  a  date  subsequent  to  the  year  1700,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later  on  in  this  paper. 

Located  at  the  Falls  on  Mill  River  was  the  first  dam  of  the 
first  mill  built  in  Taunton.  That  place  is'now  described  as  in 
the  rear  of  the  northerly  part  of  Church  &  Burt's  stable  on 
Cohannet  street.  The  mill  was  built  for  grinding  corn  and 
was  located  on  the  southerly  side  of  Cohannet  street,  westerly 
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of  the  present  Pond  street,  and  on  a  lane  or  way  running  off 
the  public  way.  There  is  trustworthy. evidence  to  substantiate 
the  statement  that  this  grist  mill  was  first  built  as  early  as 
16^  ;  notwithstanding,  in  the  able  and  learned  historical  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Quarter  Millennial  celebration  of  Taun- 
ton, appears  the  statement  as  follows  : 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  after  our  fathers  had  become  tired  of  going 
on  foot  to  Plymouth  or  Dorchester  for  their  meal,  a  grist  mill  was  built 
about  1652  or  1653,  by  Thomas  Linkon. 

I  find  that  the  stream  upon  which  the  first  grist  mill  was 
built,  was  as  early  as  16|  |  called  Mill  River,  in  ancient  docu- 
ments bearing  that  date  ;  which  fact  in  itself  is  suggestive  of 
a  mill  standing  at  that  time  on  the  stream  ;  but  stronger  evi- 
dence than  this  exists,  which  shows  that  a  mill  stood  there  at 
even  an  earlier  date  than  1643.  I  refer  to  the  Proprietors' 
Records  of  Taunton,  where  may  be  found  relating  to  this 
matter  the  following,  viz  : 

Those  lands  which  by  order  of  Court  were  by  Miles  Standish  and 
John  Browne  assistants  in  the  Government  at  Plymouth  appointed  to  be 
laid  out  under  Mistriss  Elizabeth  Pool  of  Taunton  as  followeth  :  May 
1639.  Item.  For  her  home  lot,  15  acres  to  be  next  unto  Mr.  Hooke's 
house  lot,  as  also  to  the  Mill  six  acres. 

This  indicates  a  mill  standing  as  early  as  16|§.  Again  I 
find  in  a  document,  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  written  in 
1711,  and  signed  by  107  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

We  have  heard,  and  some  of  us  our  fathers  have  told,  that  the  very 
reason  of  building  our  town  where  it  is,  was  that  small  river  to  set  a 
grist  mill  on  ;  and  there  hath  been  one  from  the  beginning  of  the  town. 

This  evidence  seems  conclusive.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  I  think,  that  the  old  mill  was  coexistent  with  the 
formation  of  the  town,  and  it  may  at  first  have  been  built  and 
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run  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  a  rudely  con- 
structed affair,  and  ground  its  grists  "slowly  but  surely,"  yet 
very  coarsely  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  structure  similar  to 
the  beating  mill  authorized  to  be  built  on  Town  Brook  in 
Plymouth  in  the  year  1633,  for  pulverizing  maze  in  great 
mortars,  so  that  a  portion  of  coarse  meal  could  be  obtained 
by  sifting  and  the  remainder  used  for  hominy  and  other 
dishes.  Until  that  date  every  family  used  a  hard  mortar, 
although  at  a  later  date  small  steel  mills  were  not  unknown 
in  the  Colony.  In  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  the  first  mill 
erected  was  driven  by  wind,  and  tradition  locates  it  at  Water- 
town.  It  was  removed  to  Boston  as  early  as  1632.  A  mill 
was  built  at  Lynn  in  1633.  Dorchester  had  a  mill,  claimed 
to  be  the  first  driven  by  water  in  1633.  Salem  had  a  water 
mill  for  grinding  corn  in  1636.  Richard  Drummer  built  a 
grist  mill  at  Newbury  in  1638.  Concord  had  one  in  1639. 
In  1636  John  Jenney  built  a  grist  mill  on  Town  Brook  above 
referred  to,  and  in  1638  he  was  indicted  for  not  grinding  well 
and  seasonably.  In  1645,  the  year  that  Rehoboth  was  founded, 
Richard  Wright  built  a  mill  there,  and  the  next  year,  because 
he  would  not  leave  it  to  serve  as  a  deputy,  he  was  fined.  In 
1639,  at  Duxbury,  Thomas  Hilner  and  George  Pollard  built  a 
water  mill  to  grind  both  *  English  and  Indian."  At  Scituate, 
William  Gilson  built  a  wind  mill  in  1636,  and  in  1640,  a  saw 
mill,  probably  the  first  in  the  Colony.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Colony  the  toll  for  grinding  was  a  "  pottle  "  (two  quarts) 
for  a  bushel.  In  1651,  when  Bridge  water  was  founded,  the 
only  inhabitants  who  bore  the  title  of  Master,  were  James 
Keith,  the  pastor,  and  Samuel  Edson,  the  miller.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Colony,  the  miller  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  distinction  and  importance  in  the  town  ; 
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grist  mills  were  then  scarce,  and  their  construction  and  opera- 
tion required  the  combination  of  more  capital,  science  and 
experience  than  could  often  be  found. 

Not  a  scrap  of  evidence  has  yet  been  found,  tending  to 
show  who  built  the  first  mill  at  Cohannet,  or  who  operated 
the  same  from  the  year  16|  g,  to  1649.  From  the  old  records 
of  the  Proprietors,  we  learn  that  Thomas  Linkon,  miller,  who 
came  to  Taunton  from  Hingham,  owned  the  mill  lot,  so  called, 
in  1649.  The  history  of  Hingham  says,  that  he  left  there  and 
with  his  family  moved  to  Taunton  before  the  year  1652.  He 
probably  built  a  grist  mill  at  the  falls  on  Mill  Kiver  in  the  year 
1649  ;  and  he  continued  to  own  and  operate  it  at  least  thirty- 
three  years,  until  his  death  in  the  year  1683.  No  complaints 
appear  to  have  been  made  against  him  for  taking  excessive 
toll,  not  grinding  well  or  interfering  with  the  free  passage  of 
the  herrings  in  Mill  River.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
his  service  was  satisfactory,  and  that  he  was  esteemed  as  an 
honest,  obliging  miller  by  all  his  fellow  townsmen.  In  an  in- 
ventory of  his  property,  his  corn  mill  with  such  things  as 
belong  thereto  was  valued  at  seventy  pounds,  which  he  gave 
to  be  divided  between  his  sons  John  and  Samuel,  who  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  business,  but  failed  to  keep  the  mill  in 
good  repair  and  condition,  and  serve  the  town  as  well  and 
promptly  as  was  desired  by  their  patrons.  This  fact  appears 
from  the  following  town  vote,  passed  in  the  year  1689,  viz  : 

Whereas  there  appears  a  great  necessity  of  a  good  grist  mill  in  the 
town,  more  than  we  have  already,  and  finding  a  convenient  place  to  set  a 
mill  on  below  ye  old  mill,  and  in  case  ye  town  please  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  the  stream,  to  erect  a  mill  on,  Robert  Crosman,  Jr.,  will  speedily 
build  a  good  mill  to  serve  ye  town  to  grind  their  corn.  This  aforesaid 
was  voted  and  granted  to  Robert  Crosman,  Jr.,  this  twenty-first  day  of 
November,  1689. 

For  some,  as  yet  undiscovered,  reason  no  action  was  taken 
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under  this  vote,  and  no  further  proceedings  by  the  town  until 

1692,  when  the  following  vote  was  passed,  viz : 

Whereas  the  town  is  in  great  necessity  of  a  good  grist  mill  to  grind 
ye  town's  corn,  the  town  have  this  day  agreed  to  either  buy  that  mill,  if 
ye  owners  will  sell,  if  not,  to  build  another  above  them  ;  and  in  order 
thereto,  the  town  have  by  vote  this  thirteenth  day  of  October,  1602, 
chosen  John  Hall,  Sr.,  Samuel  Blake,  Robert  Crosman  and  Abel  Burt  to 
discourse  the  owners  of  ye  present  mill,  and  also  to  look  after  another 
place  to  build  another  mill,  if  need  require,  and  to  make  return  to  ye 
town  of  their  doings  thereon. 

No  report  appears  to  have  been  made  by  this  committee ; 
at  least,  the  town  took  no  further  action  on  the  matter,  and 
no  new  mill  was  built ;  the  old  unserviceable  mill  under  the 
management  and  ownership  of  the  Linkons,  continued  to  turn 
out  its  scanty  grists  of  poorly  ground  corn,  for  six  years 
longer,  until  May  twenty-sixth,  1698,  when  Robert  Crosman* 
purchased  of  Samuel  Linkon  one-half  part  of  the  old  mill 
property;  and  in  May,  1699,  he  bought  of  John  Linkon  the 
remaining  half  of  the  same,  paying  for  the  whole,  the  sum  of 
sixt}7  pounds,  being  ten  pounds  less  than  the  property  was 
appraized  in  1683.  During  the  year  following,  the  last  pur- 
chase— the  dam  and  grist  mill — were  built  new,  and  a  full- 
ing mill  was  added  as  a  new  industry.  The  dam  was  built 
four  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  whole  cost  laid 
out  by  Robert  Crosman,  is  given  by  him  in  a  written  state- 
ment as  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Both  the 
fulling  mill  and  the  grist  mill  were  successfully  operated  by 
Robert  Crosman  ;  and  the  people  of  the  town  were  well 
served  with  both  cloth  and  meal ;  but  during  the  spring  of 
1701,  complaint  was  made  in  Court  by  Anthony  Newland  and 
others,  setting  forth  as  follows  : 

That  Robert  Crosman  doth  stop  the  salt  water  fish  named  the  alewives 
from  passing  up  Taunton  Mill  River,  which  is  like  to  be  as  damnifying 
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to  us  this  year  as  it  was  last  year;  that  catching  of  that  sort  of  fish 
is  an  ancient  privilege,  which  Taunton  hath  hitherto  enjoyed,  until  last 
year,  which  we  might  enjoy  with  as  great  success  as  ever  had  not  Robert 
Crosman  stopped  them  from  passing  up  at  his  mill  dam;  but  the  fish 
having  no  way  to  pass  up  through  said  dam,  abundance  of  them  died 
below  said  dam  which  caused  the  river  to  stink,  which  was  a  great  damage 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  to  us  planters;  for,  had  the  fish  had 
free  passage  up  the  river,  as  formerly,  we  might  have  caught  of  them  for 
our  land,  that  we  might  have  raised  such  a  crop  of  corn,  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  sell  to  others ;  whereas  now  many  of  us  are  forced  to 
buy  our  corn,  and  our  condition  is  like  to  be  as  bad  this  year;  for  the  fish 
do  come  this  year  to  said  Crosman'sdam,  and  said  Crosman  doth  not  make 
any  way  for  them  to  pass  through  said  dam,  which  is  very  damniiying  to 
us,  and  by  hindering  ye  old  fish  from  going  up  doth  wholly  hinder  the 
frye  or  young  fish  from  coming  down,  which  actions  of  said  Crosman  is 
a  breach  of  his  Magisties  laws  and  contrary  to  our  town  order:  therefore 
we  pray  that  care  be  taken  that  the  fish  may  have  free  way  through  said 
dam,  and  that  said  Crosman  may  be  delt  with  as  ye  law  in  that  case  hath 
made  and  provided. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  complaint,  Robert  Crosman  sent 
into  Court  the  following  answer  : 

May  it  please  your  Honors,  I  Robert  Crosman,  have  some  information 
that  some  few  persons  in  the  Northerly  part  of  our  town,  have  now  pre- 
sented a  complaint  to  your  Honors  against  me,  pretending  that  I  have 
done  them  some  wrong  by  stopping  the  passage  of  the  fish  up  the  Mill 
River,  by  my  dam.  *  *  *  *  Jn  a  general  way  I  will  lay  before  your 
Honors  these  few  particulars,  in  opposition  to  any  such  petition  or  com- 
plaint :  First,  although  I  possess  a  grist  mill,  fulling  mill,  stream  and 
dam  &c.  in  my  own  right,  yet  it  is  to  ye  benefit  of  almost  every  family  in 
the  town,  who  are  one  or  another  daily  coining  to  my  mills  for  meal  or 
cloth  ;  so  that  to  destroy  the  dam  would  not  only  almost  ruin  me,  but  would 
be  to  ye  great  and  unknown  damage  of  perhaps  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  in  our  town  ;  and  in  a  general  way,  the  whole  town  will 
suffer  by  destroying  so  good  a  thing  as  a  clothing  trade,  now  begun 
amongst  us.  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  petitioners,  themselves,  have 
and  do  improve  the  fulling  mill.  Secondly:  Many  of  our  town  have 
urged  me  to  do  what  I  have  done,  for  the  public  good,  hoping  in  time  it 
would  pay  me  again;  and  many  of  our  chief  men  of  our  town  have  en- 
couraged me  by  their  labor  about  ye  building  my  dam,  which,  with  my  own 
charge,  lias  cost  at  least  forty  pounds  :  therefore  I  humbly  conceive  that 
the  town,  who   are   concerned  with  me,  ought  to  petition,  before   your 
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Honors  can  fairly  hear  the  matter.  Thirdly  :  Our  town,  according  to 
Court  grant,  and  also  that  small  river  where  my  mills  stand,  is  a  propriety, 
and  not  a  royalty,  and  doth  belong  to  certain  proprietors,  from  whom  1 
derive  my  title  ;  and  I  am  a  proprietor  myself,  and  I  have  both  deeds  and 
grant  of  the  stream  and  privilege  of  damming,  without  exception,  and 
also  possess  the  lands  there,  by  the  same  title,  from  the  proprietors ; 
therefore  I  humbly  conceive,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  molested  in  my  prop- 
erty and  possession,  nor  have  the  same  destroyed  and  torn  to  pieces  with- 
out due  course  of  law  :  and  such  kind  of  petitions  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
which  come  from  so  few,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  proprietors.  Fourthly: 
I  never  made  a  dam  to  stop  fish,  but  for  ye  benefit  of  my  mills,  and  if  my 
petitioning  neighbors  had  spent  half  as  much  time  to  have  helped  me  to 
make  a  way  over  my  dam,  as  they  have  to  seek  to  destroy  it,  the  fish 
might  have  had  good  and  free  passage,  which  I  have  really  offered  to 
suffer  to  be  done,  and  help  to  do  it,  in  any  way,  so  as  not  to  destroy  my 
dam  :  and  have  appointed  set  times,  and  waited  for  their  coming,  and 
sent  in  writing  to  them  for  that  end  :  that  if  fish  be  a  benefit  to  them, 
they  might  have  them,  and  so  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  fishey  noise,  that  is 
so  unsavory  in  the  Country  :  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  will 
suffer  anything  to  be  done,  that  may  be  proper  for  ye  fish  to  pass  over  my 
dam  which  may  be  done,  the  dam  being  low  ;  and  I  will  help  to  do  the 
same,  so  that  my  dam  may  not  be  hurt ;  aud  I  did  offer  so  to  do  on  the 
fourth  day  of  this  present  April,  to  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  this 
matter,  and  did  in  love  and  for  peace  set  a  day  for  ye  work,  although  in 
no  wise  obliged  to;  but  ye  answer  of  some  of  their  leaders  was  that  they 
scorned  it,  and  would  petition  the  Court  and  have  me  made  to  make  a 
way  through  my  dam,  which  I  cannot  do  without  ruining  my  whole  con- 
cern there.  T  hope  your  Honors  will  not  countenance  these  low  persons 
in  their  endeavors  thus  to  hurt  me  and  the  public.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  last  Summer  after  I  had  sent  by  writing  to  these  people  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  that  pretends  to  such  damage  for  want  of  fish,  to  come  and 
help  me  make  a  way  for  the  fish  to  pass;  and  I  set  a  day  and  waited  all 
day  for  their  coming,  but  they  came  not:  then  at  my  own  charge  I  made 
a  way  merely  for  peace,  which  was  thought  by  many  that  viewed  it,  to 
be  sufficient  and  would  answer  the  end  fully  ;  but  the  great  flood  this 
Spring  has  removed  it  and  torn  it  to  pieces  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
help  of  my  good  neighbors,  my  dam  had  also  been  distroyed.  This  is 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  may  be  plentifully  proved.  I  desire  that 
Deacon  Henry  Hodges  and  Mr.  Stephen  Merrick  may  speak  something 
on  my  behalf  as  to  this  matter,  if  need  be. 

The  Court  having  heard  and  considered  the  matter,  ad- 
vised as  follows : 
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That  their  be  due  care  taken  by  the  Selectmen  of  said  town  together 
with  Robert  Crosman,  for  the  free  and  easy  passage  of  the  fish  over  or 
through  his  said  dam,  of  which  they  are  to  be  notified,  as  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  this  Court,  and  a  means  to  prevent  future  trouble. 

After  the  order  of  the  Court,  the  herring  advocates  and 
the  owner  of  the  grist  mill,  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  seem  to  have  been  at  peace,  there  being  no  evidence  of 
any  complaints  or  suits  in  Cour,t,  relating  to  this  matter  during 
such  period.  But  in  the  year  1710,  the  warfare  broke  out 
again  with  renewed  vigor.  At  this  time,  James  Leonard,  Jr. 
and  several  others  of  said  town,  petitioned  the  Court,  praying 
that  the  natural  course  of  the  fish  called  alewives  might  not 
be  stopped  by  any  dam  made  across  Mill  River,  so  called  ;  and 
the  Court  "  being  informed  and  satisfied  that  ye  dam  referred 
to  in  said  petition,  belonged  to  Mr.  Robert  Crosman's  grist 
mill,  considered  and  advised,  that  the  town  of  Taunton,  es- 
pecially those  that  desired  to  have  the  fish  to  have  their  free 
passage  over  said  dam,  together  with  the  said  Crosman,  to 
join  together,  and  in  love  and  peace,  endeavor  by  the  best 
way  or  means  they  could,  to  make  a  passage  for  the  fish,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  any  further  trouble  that  might  happen  upon 
the  neglect  thereof." 

The  last  order  of  the  Court  was  dated  April  8th,  1710. 

No  way  or  plan  was  agreed  upon  however,  and  nothing  was 

done  that  year  ;    consequently  we  find  the  same  petitioners 

again  in  Court  April  10th,  1711.     The  Court  record  says : 

James  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Taunton,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  peti- 
tioners, continuing  to  pray  the  Court,  that  there  be  some  effectual  care 
and  course  taken,  that  the  alewives  may  have  their  free  passage  up  the 
Mill  River  in  Taunton  aforesaid,  for  that  it  is  a  great  wrong  and  damage 
to  the  town,  one  hundred  pounds  every  year,  that  they  have  not ;  and 
further  urge,  that  a  vote  of  the  town  did  provide  that  the  fish  have  a  free 
passage  up  and  down  the  Mill  River.  Ye  Court  being  satisfied  that  the 
dam  referred  to  belongs  to  Robert  Crosman's  grist  mill,  by  whom  there 

[6] 
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is  nothing  done  effectually  for  the  passage  of  said  fish,  pursuant  to  said 
vote  ;  it  is  ordered  that  said  Crosman  be  sent  for  by  summons  to  appear  at 
the  next  Court,  as  also  the  petitioners,  that  there  may  be  a  full  hearing 
of  that  matter,  and  such  methods  taken  as  may  be  proper,  for  the  relief 
of  the  petitioners  who  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  privilege  they 
pray  for. 

At  the  next  term  of  Court  in  August  following,  a  hearing 
of  all  parties  was  had,  and  a  written  remonstrance  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Crosman,  signed  by  Eleazer  Walker*  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  others,  was  presented.  It  is  an  ingeniously  and 
quaintly  worded  document,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  intense 
feeling  which  existed  at  that  time  in  this  matter.  I  will 
therefore  quote  the  remonstrance  in  full,  as  follows: 

We  the  subscribers,  freeholders  of  Taunton,  and  others  inhabitants 
&c.  hearing  that  James  Leonard  Jr.  of  said  Taunton,  by  his  strange  and 
repeated  petitions,  is  stirring  up  trouble  amongst  us,  and  to  our  neighbor 
Robert  Crosman  in  particular,  telling  very  strange  things  about  alewives 
going  up  the  Mill  River,  and  what  a  benefit  to  Ihe  town  (which  indeed 
makes  our  town  stink)  and  insinuates  as  though  some  new  thing  of  late 
had  happened,  that  said  Crosman  hath  built  a  dam  across  said  river  and 
stopped  ye  passage  of  said  alewives,  the  which  dam  in  fury,  he,  said 
Leonard,  would  have  removed,  without  any  regard  to  ye  public  damage 
and  mischief  that  will  really  follow.  Our  fathers  have  told  some  of  us 
that  there  hath  been  a  grist  mill  here  from  the  beginning  of  the  town  ; 
and  we  conceive  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  remove  the  town,  as  that  mill 
and  dam,  which  hath  been  successively  repaired  and  new  built  ever  since. 

And  it  is  a  first  and  ancient,  as  well  as  a  great  privilege;  and  al- 
though said  Crosman's  predicessors  did  not  always  keep  it  so  serviceable 
to  the  town,  as  he  hath  done,  which  can  be  no  fault  in  him,  but  our  privi- 
lege and  benefit  the  greater,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  him  and  not 
render  him  a  criminal  1  And  as  our  town  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  is  abundantly  multiplied  and  increased,  the  more  abun- 
dantly we  need  the  mill,  and  cannot  do  without  it,  without  very  great 
distress ;  for  we  groundedly  believe,  that  more  than  five  hundred  souls 
daily  have  their  supply  of  meal  from  said  grist  mill,  and  many  of  them 
petitioners  too  with  said  Leonard  ;  and  said  mill  is  so  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  such  good  usage,  that  the  minister's  family  and  the  princi- 
pal families  of  our  town,  as  well  as  the  poor,  are  supplied  by  said  mill, 

•See  Note  4  for  list  of  signers. 
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and  our  privilege,  that  women  and  children  come  with  safety  to  mill 
there  :  as  also  ye  benefits  of  ye  fulling  mill ;  so  that  we  may  truly  say  our 
town  is  wonderfully  relieved  from  its  former  distresses,  and  the  numerous 
people  sustained  with  meal  for  bread,  by  said  mill,  as  it  were  from  ye 
widdow's  barrel. 

As  to  the  pretended  benefit  by  alewives  to  the  town,  were  they  as 
plenty  everywhere  as  ever  they  were,  which  can  never  be,  for  as  people 
multiply  and  increase,  fish  as  well  as  other  creatures  decrease  and  are 
scared  away  ;  and  if  said  Crosman's  dam  (or  rather  ye  town's  dam)  were 
utterly  destroyed  or  removed,  as  ye  petitioners  pray  for,  yet  there  are  so 
many  others  on  said  river,  and  other  rivers  in  ye  town,  that  it  is  not 
morally  possible  that  ye  alewives  should  freely  pass  up,  those  few  that  are 
being  hindered  at  every  dam,  some  few  strong  ones  might  by  chance  get 
up,  and  if  they  were  caught,  and  divided  to  the  town,  (for  it  is  supposed 
that  all  have  rights)  or  if  only  to  ye  petitioners,  the  benefit  contended  for, 
would  be  very  small  and  precarious,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
booty,  for  indeed  the  benefit  the  town  hath  by  said  mills  for  meal  &c. 
doth  exceed  the  pretended  benefit  of  fish  in  that  river,  as  much  as  ten 
thousand  tallants  doth  one  hundred  pence.  We  would  further  add,  with 
great  submition  and  concernedness  of  mind,  that  if  there  were  with  us  a 
greater  spirit  of  labor  and  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  contension  and  di- 
vision that  is  with  us,  would  cease,  God  would  abundantly  bless  our  hus- 
bandry, and  send  us  good  crops  without  fish,  as  he  has  done;  but  it  is 
but  a  vain  imagination  to  expect  meal  without  a  mill,  without  a  miracle. 
We  therefore  humbly  pray  for  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children,  our  town 
and  all  others  that  have  benefits  with  us,  by  the  daily  supply  of  meal  we 
have  from  the  mill,  as  well  as  ye  benefits  of  ye  fulling  mill,  that  our 
fathers,  this  Honored  Court,  would  consider  and  take  care  of  us,  that  our 
mill  and  said  dam  be  not  distroyed,  nor  removed,  nor  made  unserviceable; 
the  ancient  and  really  present  benefit  taken  from  us,  as  also  ours  after  us, 
for  only  a  pretended  privilege,  which  really  cannot  be  had,  although  there 
were  no  dam  there  on  said  river;  for  the  reasons  offered,  and  what  might 
be,  that  so  we  may  not  be  distressed  all  the  year,  under  some  pretence  of 
fish  once  a  year ;  and  the  said  Crosman  forced  to  loose  and  wholly  quit 
that  which  hath  cost  him  so  much,  which  will  pull  down  great  distress  on 
us  for  bread,  and  ones  after  us,  and  let  the  petitioners  that  seem  to  lust 
after  fish,  be  at  charge  to  make  a  way  over  said  dam  (and  all  other  dams 
if  they  please)  without  hurt  to  said  Crosman's  dam,  as  he  hath  tendered 
both  by  word  and  deed  ;  and  if  our  privileges  be  thus  continued  and  our 
contensions  cease,  and  our  neighbors  thereby  study  peace,  we  verily  be- 
lieve it  will  be  very  acceptable  unto  God,  and  procure  on  our  fathers,  this 
authority,  lasting  blessings,  that  shall  so  take  care  of  us ;  and  your  poor 
petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
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After  a  full  hearing  of  all  parties,  the  Court  thus  deter- 
mined : 

That  the  maintaining  said  dam  across  said  river,  by  which,  ye  fish 
aforesaid  are  hindered  from  going  up,  for  ye  benefit  of  said  inhabitants, 
is  a  nuisance  ;  and  they  do  order,  that  there  be  a  passage  made  through 
said  dam  or  some  other  conveniency  whereby  the  fish  may  have  their  free 
course  up  said  river  ;  and  that  Col.*  Benjamin  Church  Esquire  and  Capt. 
Josiah  Edson  of  Bridgewater,  are  appointed  to  advise  and  determine  what 
way  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  ye  making  of  a  passage  through  said  dam 
for  ye  passage  of  said  fish,  (with  as  little  damage  to  the  mill  and  dam  as 
may  be)  and  that  the  charge  of  making  said  passage  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  town  of  Taunton  and  Robert  Crosman;  and  this  to  be 
done  by  next  November.  That  Col.  Benjamin  Church  shall  appoint  time 
.  and  place,  for  the  considering  and  determining  what  shall  be  done,  for  ye 
effecting  of  a  passage  for  the  fish  ;  and  the  town  together  with  Robert 
Crosman,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  said  Col.  Church  and  Capt.  Edson, 
for  their  time  and  pains,  and  to  bear  the  charge  equally  as  aforesaid  ;  and 
Major  Leonard  is  requested  to  notify  the  said  Crosman  and  James  Leon- 
ard Jr.  of  and  concerning  ye  premises. 

This  order  of  Court  seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect ; 
for  shortly  afterwards,  a  right  was  bought  of  Thomas  Harvey, 
Grand  Senior,  to  dig  a  trench  or  dike  through  his  land  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Mill  River,  and  northerly  of  Cohannet  street, 
for  the  passage  of  herrings  around  Crosman's  dam.  After 
this,  the  successive  owners  of  the  grist  mill  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed a  long  season  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  no  farther  com- 
plaints appearing  to  have  been  made  against  them  in  Court. 
The  mill  continued  to  be  owned  and  operated  in  the  Crosman 
family  successfully,  during  four  successive  generations,  and 
was  known  as  the  "  Crosman  Mill,"  until  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Taunton  Manufacturing  Company  in  the  year  1823,  when 
it  was  torn  down,  and  the  power  was  used  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  an  industry,  more  extensive  and  possibly  more  remunera- 
tive, but  less  needful  and  indispensable  to  the  town,  than  that 

*Tbe  celebrated  Indian  tighter  in  King  Philip's  War,  1676. 
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which  preceded  it,  whose  products  had,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  been  the  chief  articles  required  for 
the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton. 

Prior  to  the  year  1710,  at  least  two  dams  had  been  erected 
above  the  grist  mill  on  Mill  River,  with  fish-ways  for  the 
passage  of  alewives  ;  yet  the  fish,  in  their  passage  through  the 
narrow  and  poorly  constructed  trenches  or  dikes,  were  hin- 
dered, and  disturbed,  and  from  year  to  year  the  number  going 
up  rapidly  decreased,  so  that  resort  was  had  to  the  use  of 
wears  or  kiddles  at  several  places  in  Taunton  Great  River,  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fish  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

No  legislation  appears  to  have  been  enacted,  restricting  the 
taking  of  alewives,  until  the  year  1710,  when  a  Provincial 
law  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fish,  which  prohibited  the  placing  of  wears,  kiddles,  hedges, 
&c,  in  any  river  or  stream  for  the  taking  of  fish,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  ;  and  all  wears,  &c,  not 
so  permitted  were  to  be  removed  or  destroyed.  In  1727,  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  Act  was  fixed  at  ten 
pounds,  one-half  of  the  sum  to  go  to  the  informant,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  In  1742,  a  law  was  passed 
as  follows : 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  numerous  dams  erected  across  rivers  and 
streams  where  alewives  and  other  fish  go  up  in  their  season,  said  fish  are 
diverted  in  their  passage,  to  the  great  decay  and  ruin  of  such  fishery  ; 
therefore  all  mill  owners  shall  be  required  to  build  a  sluice-way  through 
or  around  their  dams,  and  keep  them  open  from  April  1st  to  the  last  of 
May,  and  during  the  season  of  the  young  fish  going  down;  under  a  pen- 
alty of  fifty  pounds,  for  each  violation  thereof  :  That  the  expense  of  such 
ways  be  paid  by  the  towns  benefitted  thereby,  and  that  the  owners  of 
such  dams  be  required  to  keep  said  ways  in  repair  at  their  own  expense  : 
That  one  or  more  persons  be  chosen  by  the  towns  to  see  that  the  ways  are 
kept  open  and  in  repair,  and  that  the  fish  be  not  obstructed ;    and  also  to 
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appoint  the  proper  places  and  times  for  taking  alewives  with  scoop  nets  ; 
any  person  who  shall  take  them  at  any  other  time  or  places  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  each  offence. 

In  1744,  the  fish  wards  were  authorized  to  determine  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sluice-ways,  their  dimensions  and  the 
locations  thereof.  In  1746,  the  Court  of  Sessions  was  given 
the  authority  to  discontinue  sluice-ways,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fish  did  not  go  up  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
were  not  of  so  much  general  benefit,  as  the  open  sluice-ways 
were  damage  to  the  mill  owners  and  others,  etc.  In  1754,  all 
persons  were  "prohibited  from  streaching,  setting  or  drawing 
any  seines  or  drag  nets  or  setting  up  any  wears  or  other  fish- 
ing engine,  in  any  river  or  pond  or  using  any  other  instru- 
ment for  catching  alewives,  except  a  dip-net  or  scoop-net, 
under  penalty  of  five  pounds."  Fish  wards,  for  not  serving 
as  such,  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  pounds.  The  select- 
men and  a  committee  of  the  proprietors  of  the  towns  inter- 
ested, were  required  to  meet  annually  and  determine  what 
quantity  of  alewives  should  be  barreled  up  from  year  to  year, 
for  market  in  those  towns  ;  after  which,  the  selectmen  "  might 
let  out  the  privilege  for  the  most  it  would  fetch,  for  the  use 
of  the  towns."  In  1764,  two  seines  or  drag-nets  were  allowed 
to  be  used  by  each  town  having  a  right  on  Taunton  Great 
River,  "  on  two  days  a  week,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  after 
it  was  known  that  alewives  had  been  taken  at  Middleboro,  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year." 

In  1793,  Taunton  was  authorized  "  to  use  three  seines  in 
the  Great  River,  within  the  bounds  of  said  town,  four  days  in 
each  week  from  sunrise  till  sunset  of  each  day:  to  establish 
the  locations  wrhere  said  seines  should  be  drawn  ;  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  privileges  of  catching  alewives  to  the  highest 
bidders  therefor."     Illegal  fishing  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
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fifteen  pounds  ;  one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant,  and  one- 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  price  at  which  the  fish 
were  to  be  sold  was  fixed  at  two  shillings  per  hundred  for  the 
first  three  weeks  after  fish  began  to  run,  and  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  hundred  afterwards.  Six  score  and  twelve  fish 
were  accounted  to  the  hundred. 

In  1797,  it  was  enacted,  that  "the  select  men  of  Taunton, 
together  with  two  justices  of  the  peace,  quorum  unus,  be  au- 
thorized to  regulate  the  price  of  alewives  sold,"  which  price, 
so  fixed,  was  recorded  by  the  Town  Clerk. 

No  other  material  change  was  made  in  the  law,  until  after 
the  year  1800,  when  the  run  of  herrings  up  Mill  River  had 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  importance  to  the  town, 
and  the  chief  supply  came  from  the  seines,*  then  as  now,  in 
general  use  in  Taunton  Great  River. 

The  Falls  on  Mill  River,  we  have  been  informed,  were 
anciently  called  Cohannet,  an  Indian  name  afterwards  applied 
to  the  land  subsequently  included  in  the  old  township  of 
Taunton.  This  word  has  been  interpreted  by  historians  to 
signify  "the  place  of  snow,  or  snow  drifts."  It  is  found  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  written  Cohanit,  Cohannack,  Quahan- 
nock,  and  in  an  affidavit  of  Inocent  Simon,  Neponsit  Indian, 
written  about  the  year  1700,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
James  E.  Seaver,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  the  word  is  written 
"  quunaiop  "  and  "  Yeuunaiutr 

In  a  learned  address  relating  to  Indian  Terms,  delivered 
December  6th,  1858,  before  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
by  Dr.  P.  W.  Leland,  he  says  of  the  Indian  name  Cohannet: 

This  word  I  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  analyze.  About  the 
last  part  of  the  word  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt.     It  conies 
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unquestionably  from  the  word  hanna,  a  legitimate  Algonquin  term 
common  among  the  tribes  south  of  us,  signifying  a  river.  The  same 
radical  occurs  in  the  word  Susquehannah,  a  river  running  through  Penm- 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  and  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  from  Susqui, 
branching  or  winding,  and  hanna,  river.  The  same  radical  appears  in 
the  word  Rappahannock,  a  name  applied  to  a  river  in  Virginia.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  if  necessary.  The  syllable  Co 
in  the  word  Cohannet  may  be  so  much  obscured  under  its  present  ortho- 
graphical form  or  by  contraction  as  to  render  it  impossible  of  satisfactory 
solution.  It  pertains  to  a  long  list  of  words  in  our  neighborhood,  and  it 
is  probable  the  solution  of  one  word  would  be  the  solution  of  the  whole. 
Phonetically  it  may  be  sought  for  under  the  letters  quo  or  qua,  but  when- 
ever found,  if  ever,  I  doubt  not  it  will  nicely  describe  either  a  section  of 
the  Titequet  River,  or  a  smaller  stream  passing  through  this  village. 

We  find  the  Indian  name  of  Three  Mile  River  given  as 
Nistoquahannock  ;  this  is  the  next  stream  south  of  Mill  River, 
flowing  into  Taunton  Great  River.  We  fail  to  find  an}'  Indian 
name  in  any  ancient  manuscripts  given  to  Mill  River.  The 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  fact  seems  to  be,  that  a  Mill 
was  built  upon  this  stream  so  early  in  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  the  English  name  of  "  Mill  River  "  was  given  and 
in  general  use  at  so  early  a  date  (as  appears  in  the  most  an- 
cient manuscripts  extant)  that  the  Indian  name  ceased  to  be 
used  and  written,  and  was  lost  very  soon  after  the  English 
settlement  at  Cohannet ;  and  before  definite  bounds  or  de- 
scriptions of  land  were  recorded. 

In  the  ancient  document  entitled  "  The  Case  of  the  Fish 
in  Taunton,"  written  about  1710,  by  William  Briggs  of  Taun- 
ton, we  find  what  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
problem  and  signification  of  the  name  "  Cohannet."  The 
writer  says:  "The  Indian  name  of  Taunton  is  Cohannet,  at 
first  given  to  the  Falls  on  ye  Mill  Itiver,  where  the  old  mill  (so 
called)  now  stands,  being  the  most  convenient  place  for  catch- 
ing alewives,  of  any  in  those  parts." 

All  Indian  writers,  or  translators  (so  called)  agree  upon 
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the  terminal  word  et,  as  signifying,  "  the  place  of ;"  as  for  in- 
stance, Massachusetts,  the  place  of  hills,  or  country  of  hills  ; 
Nemasket,  the  place  of  fish,  &c.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  word  hanna  or  hanne,  signifies  a  river.  After  a  thorough 
examination  of  several  works  on  Indian  terms,  as  well  as 
Indian  vocabularies,  I  find  the  word  aqua,  aquas,  or  qua,  (the 
first  vowel  and  the  terminal  letter  s  being  dropped  when  the 
word  was  compounded  with  one  or  more  other  words)  to  sig- 
nify "only  "  ;  and  when  used  in  connection  with  words  trans- 
lated as  a  running  stream,  signified  "  quick"  ;  so  that  we  have 
the  name  "  Cohannet,"  made  up  of  words  qua,  hanna,  and  et ; 
meaning,  the  "quick  place  of  the  river,"  or  the  "place  of  the 
falls  on  the  river,"  and  not  the  "  place  of  snow  or  snow  drifts," 
as  many  have  heretofore  conjectured.  Knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream  Ho  wing  into  Taunton 
Great  River,  next  south  of  Mill  River  was  Nistoquahannock, 
we  may  reasonably  claim  that  the  name  "  Cohannet "  some- 
times written  "  Cohannock,"  phonetically  identical  with  "  Qua- 
hannock "  although  "  first  given  to  the  falls,"'  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  small  stream,  which,  for  so  many 
years,  has  been  known  as  Mill  River,  and  to  which  Dr.  Ice- 
land prophetically  alluded,  when  he  said,  "  a  solution  of  the 
word  whenever  found,  if  ever,  I  doubt  not  will  nicely  describe 
either  a  section  of  Titiquet  River,  or  a  smaller  stream  passing 
through  this  village.'''' 

The  Falls  on  Mill  River  and  the  immediate  surroundings, 
to-day  present  anything  but  an  attractive  appearance  ;  but  we 
must  indeed  recognize  the  spot  as  a  historic  one  of  much  note  ; 
one  which  has  given  to  Taunton,  New  England,  it's  ancient 
name  of  Cohannet,  the  site  of  her  first  mill  and  dam  erected 
in  the  township,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  favored  place  for 
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taking  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  in  "ye 
olden  time  "  entitled  her  to  the  world-wide  renown  of  the 
"  Herring  Town  "  of  the  Old  Colony. 


Note  1. 
WILLIAM  BRIGGS. 

William  Briggs,  the  writer  of  the  "Case  of  the  Fish,"  and  his  father 
William  Briggs,  grand  senior,  resided  at  Oakland,  and  were  both  large 
land  holders  in  Taunton.  The  grand  senior  married  (probably)  Sarah 
Macomber  of  Marshfielrl,  Nov.  6,  1606,  who  died  March  20,  1680.  He 
died  Jan.  3,  1728,  aged  83.  His  son  William  married  first  Elizabeth 
Lincoln,  Oct.  17,  1693,  and  second  Mehitabel  Blake  of  Milton,  June  16, 
1696.  He  died  Feb.  20,  1731,  aged  64,  and  his  widow  Mehitabel  died 
Oct.  17,  1732,  aged  62.     They  were  buried  in  the  Oakland  burial  ground. 

About  the  year  1700,  another  William  Briggs  was  living  in  Taunton 
who  was  designated  as  "cooper,"  who  was  the  son  of  Richard  Briggs, 
and  who  was  born  Nov.  21,  1663,  married  Constant  Lincoln  July  13,  1687, 
and  died  April  21,  1725,  aged  62. 

Note  2. 
THOMAS  LINCOLN. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  senior,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lincoln  family  in 
Bristol  County,  came  from  Hingham  with  his  family  to  Taunton  in  the 
year  1649.  He  and  his  son  Thomas,  junior,  are  named  as  twelve  shilling 
purchasers  in  Taunton.  The  senior  died  in  the  year  1683,  aged  80  years, 
leaving  a  large  estate.  In  the  inventory  of  his  estate  are  named  an  in- 
dian  boy  and  girl  valued  at  ten  pounds.     His  children  were, 

First,  Thomas  who  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  Jonah  Austin,  and 
had  children — Mary,  Sarah,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Hannah,  Constance, 
Jonah,  Mercy  and  Experience. 

Second,  John  who  married  Edith ,  and  had  children — John, 

Thomas,  Mary,  Daniel  and  Josiah. 

Third,  Samuel  who  married  Catharine ,  and  had  children — 

Samuel,  Hannah,  Tainsou,  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  John,  Thomas  and  Daniel. 

Fourth,  Mary  who  married  first  William  Hack,  and  second  Richard 
Stephens. 

Fifth,  Sarah  who  married  Joseph  Willis. 
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Note  3. 
ROBERT  CROSMAN. 

Robert  Crosman  1st  was  one  of  the  (so  called)  twelve  shilling  ancient 
purchasers  of  Taunton.  The  earliest  information  we  have  of  him  is 
obtained  from  the  early  records  of  Dedham.  He  was  admitted  a  towns- 
man there  in  1642,  and  was  granted  lands  in  1643,  1644,  1650,  and  leave 
to  erect  a  water  mill  in  Dedham  in  1652,  11th  month  ;  the  latter  grant  he 
afterwards  laid  down.  He  married  first  Sarah  Kingsbury  of  Dorchester, 
May  25,  1652,  second  Martha  Eaton,  widow  of  Samuel  Eaton  and  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Billington,  of  Bristol,  about  1686.  He  died  in  1692,  and 
his  widow  in  1695.  He  came  to  Taunton  in  1653  or  1654.  Although  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  he  was  known  as  a  skilled  mechanic  in  repairing  fire 
arms,  drum  making,  etc. 

Robert  2d,  the  miller,  the  second  son  of  Robert  1st,  was  born  in 
Taunton  in  1657,  and  acquired  a  good  education  for  that  period.  His 
name  appears  on  the  court  records  very  frequently  from  the  year  1696  to 
1710,  as  attorney  for  plaintiff  or  defendant,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  he  practiced  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  miller.  Several  manuscripts 
in  his  handwriting  are  still  extant.  His  own  will,  a  lengthy  document 
creditably  drafted,  is  written  in  his  own  hand. 

He  married  first  Hannah  Brooks  of  Rehoboth,  July  21,  1679,  second 
Martha  Gashett,  May  24,  1733.  He  died  in  1738,  aged  81  years,  leaving 
a  large  estate  to  his  children,  Nathaniel,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Robert, 
Seth,  Mehitabel  and  Bethia. 

Note  4. 
LIST  OF  SIGNERS,  1710. 
Eleazer  Walker,  Granfill  Hannover,  Increase  Robinson,  Ebenezer 
Burt,  John  French,  Samuel  Caswell,  Peter  Caswell,  Henry  Andrews, 
Jacob  Staples,  William  Caswell,  Robert  Woodward,  Israel  Woodward, 
Francis  Luscomb,  Jno.  Gold,  Benj.  Leonard,  Samuel  Baker,  Miles  Jurdin, 
Sam'l  Waldron,  Philip  Mason,  John  Willis,  Thos.  Caswell,  Benjamin 
Briggs,  Joseph  Joanes,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  John  White,  Sr.,  Samuel 
Hacket,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Sam'l  Phillips,  Samuel  Crosman,  Jacob  Hall, 
Joseph  Hall,  Nathaniel  Williams,  John  Spur,  John  Macomber,  Sr.,  Jona- 
than Thayer,  Sam'l  Richmond,  Edward  Cobb,  Jonathan  Briggs,  Win. 
Macomber,  David  Gaschet,  Jabis  Goold,  John  Thresher,  Daniel  Williams, 
George  Townsend,  Nath'l  Crosman,  John  Goold,  Jr.,  John  Richmond, 
John  Wetherell,  Jonah  Astin,  Thos.  Porter,  Win.  Drake,  Benj.  Smith, 
Nicholas  Stephens,  Cornelius  White,  Samuel  Pratt,  Samuel  Allen,  Benj. 
Willis,  Nath'l  Gilbert,  John  Wilbore,  Robert  Godfree,  Jas.  Hall,  Benj. 
Hall,  Nath'l  Smith,  Hannah  Dean,  John  Williams,  Joseph  Willis,  Isaac 
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Marick,  Richard  Godfree,  Sr.,  John  Macomber,  g'd  s'r,  Nath'l  Harve, 
John  Hoskins,  Timothy  Ilolloway,  Ephraini  Burt,  John  King,  Richard 
Godfree,  Benj.  Dean,  John  Smith,  Abraham  Jones,  Thos.  Macomber, 
Thomas  Harvey,  Samuel  Pollard,  Nath'l  Brown,  Sam'l  Williams,  John 
Richmond,  Sr.,  Joseph  Gray,  William  Brettun,  John  Smith,  Edward 
Gary,  Joseph  Atwood,  John  Atwood,  Nathan  Walker,  James  Walker, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Morgan  Cobb,  Eleazer  Gilbert,  John  Gilbert,  Jonathan 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Hall,  Thomas  Stephens,  John  Brigs,  Sam'l  Haskins, 
Sr.,  Thos.  Elliot,  James  Tisdale,  Sr.,  Sam'l  Brigs,  Mary  Hall,  Sam'l  Pitts, 
Josiah  Hoskins,  Thos.  Gilbert,  Ebenezer  Richmond,  William  Harvey, 
Ebenezer  Hathaway,  Nathaniel  Holloway. 


Note  5. 
LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  TOWN  TO  FISHERY. 

(REPORT    NEVER   BEFORE    PRINTED.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  Town  Meeting  to  Investigate 
the  legal  rights  of  the  town  to  the  Fishery  in  Taunton  Great  River  and 
what  measures  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  same  ;  made  April  oth 
1819.     As  follows  : 

The  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original  grant  of  the 
land  now  enclosed  within  the  limit  of  the  town  of  Taunton  to  the  first 
proprietors  thereof,  nor  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  said  town,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  vested  rights  and  privileges  of  the  original 
settlers  or  of  the  corporation.  The  property  in  the  fish  in  all  navigable 
rivers  and  tide  waters  was  originally  in  the  public  ;  and  the  right  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  fishing  is  still  retained  by  the  legislature  unless  it 
has  been  alienated  by  some  grant  vesting  it  in  individuals  or  bodies 
corporate.  In  this  Commonwealth  the  general  policy  has  been  to  permit 
the  towns  to  appropriate  the  fisheries  within  their  respective  limits.  As 
early  as  in  the  year  1641  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  passed  an  act  recognizing  the  authority  of  towns  to  appropriate 
their  respective  fisheries  unless  the  General  Court  should  have  otherwise 
appropriated  them.  This  principle  is  also,  as  stated  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  state.  The 
power  of  appropriation  only,  not  meeting  the  wishes  of  many  towns,  acts 
have  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  authorizing  towns  not  only  to  fix 
the  time  and  manner  of  taking  fish,  but  also  the  places  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  them  when  taken,  and  to  sell  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  and 
guarding  this  authority  by  pecuniary  penalties.  Such  has  been  the  uni- 
form course  of  policy,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  fishery  in  Taunton  Great 
River,  but  to  the  various  rivers  and  streams  through  the  Commonwealth. 
The  act  lately  passed  to  regulate  the  fishery   iu   Taunton  Great  River  is 
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the  only  instance  which  your  Committee  has  been  able  to  find,  of  an  au- 
thority, given  by  law  to  one  town  to  sell  the  privilege  of  taking  fish  in 
another  town. 

The  Committee  however  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the.  Legislature 
have,  on  this  occasion,  transcended  their  powers.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  express  grant  of  the  fishery  to  the  town  so  as  to  vest  in 
it  an  exclusive  corporate  right  of  property  therein  uncontrolable  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  Committee  consider  the  present  act  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
town  of  Taunton  in  its  operations.  It  is  a  departure  from  former  pre- 
cedents. In  its  distribution  of  privileges  it  restricts  Taunton  to  about 
1-2  its  equal  proportion.  It  restricts  the  number  of  days  in  which  the 
privileges  are  to  be  exercised  in  Taunton  to  three  days,  while  in  the  towns 
below,  where  the  fisheries  are  more  productive  it  allows  them  four  days. 
And  it  authorizes  the  purchasers  of  privileges  from  the  lower  towns  to 
locate  their  seines  in  the  towns  above,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
create  disputes  and  produce  confusion  and  difficulty. 

To  remedy  these  greviencies  the  Committee  can  only  recommend  an 
application  to  the  Legislature. 

(Signed)     John  M.  Williams. 

Makcus  Morton. 

D.  G.  W.  Cobb. 


REPORT*  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DIGHTON  ROCK. 


By  Niels  Arnzen,  Chairman. 

PRESENTED  OCTOBER  15,  1889. 


The  care  and  protection  of  Dighton  Rock  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  literary  and  scientific  men  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  more  than  at  any  former  period. 

When  it  became  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  that  society  was  very  solicitous  to  place  it  in  a 
position  of  safety,  and  had  determined  to  take  it  to  Denmark 
and  place  it  in  their  great  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  Orders 
had  been  sent  to  the  Commander  of  the  Frigate  Shielland  to 
call  at  New  York  on  their  way  home  from  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies.  I  was  to  have  the  rock  raised,  shipped  to  that  port, 
and  placed  on  board  the  frigate. 

But  in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  Prof.  Rafn 
wrote,  "  to  countermand  the  orders,  as  we  need  our  whole  war 
strength  at  home." 

It  was  then  decided  to  have  the  rock  remain  here,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  its  protection. 

To  show  the  estimate  which  they  placed  on  said  rock  I 

*This  report  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  notice  of  DiVnton  Rock 
fnTresn.rihi9:,";^  °f  thf  «°c»°ty8  flections  No.  4.  Mr.  An!",,  hEfiS  great 
AnHnnnJl  !>»"cr  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 

Antiquaries  in  Copenhagen  on  the  subject,  on  file   in  our  Society's  archives   is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable,  ij  =  «iouivt.s,  is  ex 
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quote  from  Rafn's  letter  of  August  16th,  1859:  "Assonet 
Klippen,  or  Dighton  Rock,  as  it  is  usually  called,  will  be  a  real 
scientific  ornament  to  the  American  section  of  our  Antiqua- 
rian Cabinet ;  and  we  highly  appreciate  your  intention  to 
present  to  us  that  important  piece  of  Art." 

Again,  August  30th,  1860,  writing  as  secretary  of  the 
society,  he  says  :  "  Fully  appreciating  the  value  of  said  gift, 
I,  in  behalf  of  the  society,  tender  you  our  best  thanks,"  etc. 

October  10th,  1860,  he  again  writes  :  "  We  are  particularly 
obliged  for  suggestion  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  rock, 
which  we  consider  of  high  and  pressing  importance." 

The  President  of  the  Society,  King  Frederick  VII.,  writes, 
May  7th,  1861  :  "  The  government  of  the  society  assumes, 
and  will  provide,  the  necessary  means  for  its  care  and  future 
protection."     September  3d,  1861,  Mr.  Rafn  writes: 

"  We  have  a  letter  from  our  Danish  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Count  De  Rasloff,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  later  in 
the  summer  he  will  personally  inspect  Dighton  Rock,  and 
will  then  consult  you,  and  with  your  assistance  take  all  need- 
ful measures  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  that  interest- 
ing monument." 

But  Denmark  became  involved  in  a  disastrous  war  and  the 
public  mind  became  absorbed  in  more  momentous  affairs.  In 
the  meantime  the  King  died,  November  15th,  1863,  and  Prof. 
Rafn  died,  October  20th,  1864. 

Thus  within  a  )'ear  death  removed  those  two  eminent 
men,  who  above  all  others  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  in  the  commotion  incident  to  a  change  of  rulers, 
the  subject  was  lost  sight  of  until  it  was  revived  by  the  Boston 
[Scandinavian]  Memorial  Club,  who,  in  February,  1877,  ob- 
tained the  title  to  the  property.  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Appleton, 
chairman  of  said  club,  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  said  : 
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"  We  shall  protect  it  and  see  that  it  receives  no  injury  and 
perhaps  have  it  placed  in  our  new  Art  Museum  in  Boston." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  club,  Mr.  Wni.  Emerson  Baker  said: 

"  Aside  from  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  characters, 
I  think  as  an  antiquarian  relic,  it  is  worthy  of  and  should  re- 
ceive our  care  and  protection." 

But  before  measures  to  secure  that  result  had  been  effected 
Ole  Bull,  Win.  Emerson  Baker  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton  died. 

Again  those  three,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
affair,  were  removed  by  death  ;  and  again  the  subject  lan- 
guished till  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  savans  and  anti- 
quarians here  and  in  Europe  are  united  in  their  opinion,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  rescue  from  destruction  so 
interesting  a  relic  of  antiquity. 

Sharing  in  those  sentiments  and  in  accordance  with  your 
instruction,  your  committee  visited  the  premises  containing 
the  rock  to  consult  on  means  best  calculated  to  secure  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that  it  lies  on  the 
bank  of  Taunton  river,  opposite  the  village  of  Dighton  ;  that 
it  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  a  boulder,  presenting  a 
flat  surface  to  the  river,  about  nine  feet  long  by  about  four  and 
one-half  feet  high.  On  said  surface  sundry  characters  or  in- 
scriptions are  cut,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  fully  estab- 
lished. It  is  nearly  covered  by  water  at  high  tide  and  laid 
bare  when  it  is  low.  Being  thus  situated  it  is  exposed  to  an 
almost  constant  current  of  water,  to  the  friction  of  floating 
ice  in  the  winter,  to  the  action  of  winds,  rain  and  snow,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  By  these  mechanical  and 
climatic  agencies  it  suffers  denudation  that  may  lead  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  characters  in  time. 
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The  idea  entertained  that  the  rock  was  a  boulder  has  re- 
ceived a  check.  A  member  of  your  committee  visited  the 
rock,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in. 
handling  such  objects,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  second 
to  none.  On  seeing  the  rock  he  said,  "this  is  not  a  boulder, 
but  a  part  of  a  ledge.  The  rest  can  probably  be  found  over 
in  the  woods  with  a  dip  towards  the  river,  and  if  fast  thereto, 
no  power  can  move  it."  And  in  less  than  200  feet  was  found 
the  "ledge"  as  he  supposed.  On  further  examination,  he 
said,  he  was  sure  that  it  rested  on  the  ledge  though  it  may 
not  be  inseparable  from  it. 

The  question  now  presents  itself:  What  plan  or  con- 
trivance can  be  adopted  that  will  prevent  the  action  of  the 
elements,  disfigurement  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  vandalism 
by  evil-disposed  persons?  Various  propositions  have  been 
made  and  considered  by  your  committee  more  or  less  prac- 
ticable. There  are  persons  who  write  their  names  or  cut  their 
initials  wherever  they  think  people  will  see  them.  The  rock 
has  been  somewhat  defaced  in  that  manner  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  means  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  mutila- 
tions. 

As  the  Society  may  not  be  inclined  to  make  a  large  ex- 
penditure at  the  present  time,  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  a  durable  sign  be  erected  warning  all  persons 
against  mutilating  the  rock  or  inscription,  offering  a  liberal 
reward  for  information  that  will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any 
person  so  offending,  and  recommending  it  to  the  care  and  con- 
sideration of  a  generous  and  appreciative  public. 


[7] 


REPORT  UPON  THE  BAYLIES  PAPERS. 


Submitted  by  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed. 

JANUARY  10,  1887. 


The  literary  pursuits  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Baylies, 
especially  in  the  line  of  historical  investigations,  were  well 
known  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  Taunton,  and  still  more  to  the 
founders  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  when  we  con- 
sider that  its  first  President,  Nathaniel  Morton,  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Baylies,  whose  death  occurred  October  28,  1852. 

It  was  also  well  known  that  Mr.  Baylies  had  for  years  been 
an  indefatigable  student  of  American  history  and  had  in 
preparation  various  historical  works. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  April  3, 
1854,  it  was  voted,  "  that  John  Ordronaux  be  requested  to 
enquire  after  the  manuscripts  and  historical  books  left  by 
Hon.  F.  Baylies."  Nothing  appears  on  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety as  the  result  of  this  vote  until  the  record  of  the  meet- 
ing held  October  5,  1857. 

At  that  meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Baylies  of  West  Bridgewater,  for  the  donation  of  that  part  of  the 
historical  library  of  the  late  Francis  Baylies  which  relates  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  this  continent. 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  the  Society  to  possess  such 
a  valuable  and  appropriate  memorial  of  the  distinguished  historian  pf 
the  Old  Colony. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  substantial  portion  of  our  present 
library  came  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Baylies,  and  it  is'  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Society  whether  some  memorial 
of  that  distinguished  scholar  should  not  be  preserved  by  en- 
titling our  historical  library  the  "  Baylies  Library." 

No  further  action  was  taken  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  1883,  when  the  Secretary  was  "  authorized  to  take 
measures  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  the  archives  of  the  Society 
any  and  all  historical  papers  or  documents  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Baylies." 

In  December,  1884,  the  Secretary  received  from  C.  J.  H. 
Bassett,  Esq.,  executor  of  Harriet  B.  Morton's  estate,  diverse 
papers,  documents,  books  and  other  writings  contained  in  one 
box,  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  report.  Investigations 
made  since  that  date  to  find  and  procure  other  papers  and 
writings  supposed  to  exist,  belonging  to  said  estate,  of  histori- 
cal interest,  have  failed  to  disclose  any  additional  matter. 

The  material  thus  received,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Bavlies, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Harriet  B.  Morton, 
until  her  decease. 

Mr.  Baylies  was  an  extensive  reader  and  writer ;  not  only 
on  historical  matter  but  especially  in  English  poetry. 

He  contemplated  an  extensive  work  on  English  poetry  and 
we  have  two  manuscript  volumes,  entitled  "Readings  in 
Poetry."  Volume  I.  covers  extracts  from  poets,  from  1360  to 
1660.  Volume  II.,  from  poets,  from  1660  to  1760.  These 
volumes  contain  essays  on  English  poetry,"  including  an 
essay  on  American  poetry  from  1660  to  1760,  of  much  in- 
terest. 
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These  works  are  plainly  incomplete  and  were  evidently 
not  fully  prepared  for  publication. 

Mr.  Baylies  occasionally  wrote  fugitive  pieces,  one  of  winch 
had  a  popular  attraction  for  this  vicinity  a  half  century  ago, 
entitled,  "Petty  Tyrant,  or  The  Cobbler  Turned  Sheriff." 

Subsequently  in  1839,  he  wrote  another  satirical  poem, 
entitled,  "The  Martyrs  and  Sam  Patch's  Ghost,"  of  more 
than  a  hundred  stanzas,  abounding  in  political  references, 
understood  at  the  time. 

The  most  complete  manuscript  book  found,  is  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Felix  DeAzara,  "Travels  in  South 
America,"  chapters  3  and  4  being  the  "Natural  History  of  the 
Birds  of  Paraguay,"  with  notes  by  Cuvier.  This  was  brought 
to  his  attention  by  his  service  as  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  1832,  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Baylies  was  a  member  from  this  district,  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th  Congresses  of  the  United  States  from  December 
3,  1821,  to  March  3,  1827.  He  was  appointed,  January  3, 
1832,  Charge  d'Affaires  to  Buenos  Ayres,  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  Edward  Livingston  being  the  Secretary  of  State, 
especially  to  adjust  disputes  arising  from  the  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  over  which  that 
government  claimed  jurisdiction.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  without  accomplishing  his  mission. 

We  have  his  manuscript  diary  of  the  voyage  and  the  full 
account  of  this  mission  in  original  papers,  giving  a  complete 
account  of  this  now  forgotten  portion  of  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory. We  have  also  his  vindication,  giving  a  full  account  of 
this  early  effort  to  protect  American  seamen  in  those  remote 
regions.     They  are  papers  of  much  interest. 

We    have   further,  two  large  volumes  in    manuscript   of 
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American  histoiy,  entitled,  "  The  History  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  North  America,  from  their  settlement  to  1664, 
vol.  I.,"  and  "  From  the  Revolution  in  England  to  the  last 
Colonial  War  with  the  French  and  Indians,  1763,  vol.  II." 
This  was  doubtless  his  principal  life  work.  It  is  evidently  in- 
complete, and  not  prepared  for  publication. 

We  have  also  his  manuscript,  unbound,  in  six  parts,  the 
"  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  the  Dis- 
covery in  1614,  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Revolution  in 
1765."  This  also  is  imperfect  in  parts,  and  was  plainly  pre- 
pared as  parallel  to  history  of  the  English  colonies  before 
mentioned,  and  his  history  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Mr.  Baylies  was  learned  in  genealogies.  We  have  a  col- 
lection of  papers,  including  letters  and  other  documents,  on 
these  matters,  but  having  special  relation  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Leonard,  Baylies,  White  and  Tisdale  families. 

Mr.  Baylies  had  made  an  extensive  study  of  our  history 
since  the  Revolution.  We  have  a  large  mass  of  manuscript 
relating  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States, 
covering  something  of  the  ground  reviewed  by  Bancroft  in 
his  last  two  volumes,  and  Curtis  in  his  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  work  was  done  in  connection  with  a  biography 
of  Hamilton,  and  is  also  incomplete. 

Mr.  Baylies  had  given  great  attention  to  our  military  his- 
tory, connected  with  the  Mexican  war,  of  which  there  is  much 
manuscript  work. 

This  appears  in  connection  with  a  contemplated  biography 
of  General  Wool,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  papers 
include  letters  of  Gen.  Wool  and  documents  relating  to  the 
Cherokee  war,  in  Georgia,  of  an  earlier  date.  These  papers 
present    an    unwritten    history,  in   many  particulars,  of  our 
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modern  American  annals.     There  is  also  a  mass  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  many  other  minor  matters. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  papers 
and  books  thus  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Society,  of 
historic  value,  relate  to  general  American  history,  local  Old 
Colony  history  and  Old  Colony  genealogy. 

NOTE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

This  report  may  well  be  supplemented  by  expressing  the  Society's 
indebtedness  to  Prof.  Ordronaux,  who  in  its  infancy,  during  his  secretary- 
ship, used  every  effort,  and  successfully,  to  secure  the  historical  library  of 
Hon.  Francis  Baylies.  The  professor,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Taunton, 
was  employed  by  lion.  William  Baylies  to  examine  the  books  and  papers 
of  his  deceased  brother,  and  to  select  what  would  be  suitable  and  valuable 
for  the  society.  The  donation  then  made  in  1857,  was,  as  the  report 
states,  the  beginning  of  the  Society's  collections,  and  may  well  bear  the 
name  of  "  Baylies."  The  books  rest  upon  the  very  shelves,  in  the  identi- 
cal book-case,  which  held  them  in  the  stone  mansion  on  Winthrop  street, 
Taunton,  where  the  Old  Colony  historian  had  his  home  so  many  years, 
occupied  at  present  by  the  Society's  Vice-President,  Hon.  Edmund  H. 
Bennett.  All  visitors,  viewing  the  case  and  its  contents,  see  above  it 
looking  down  upon  them,  with  life-like  distinctness,  a  portrait  of  Hon. 
Francis  Baylies,  painted  by  his  friend,  Col.  J.  Sullivan  Lincoln,  the  distin- 
guished artist  of  Providence,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  a  most  suitable 
custodian  of  the  historical  stores  beneath. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  hall,  may  be  seen  a  striking  likeness  of 
another  Taunton  historical  character,  Dr.  Mortimer  Blake,  surmounting 
his  cherished  book-case  and  smiling  at  the  thought  that  its  treasures  are 
enriching  the  Society,  which  in  his  life-time  he  ardently  loved. 


to/^cAv    /^Wca/l, 


i-^au.. 


NECROLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY   HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Our  first  notice,  under  this  head,  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
member,  some  years  deceased,  but  to  whose  death  our  former 
publications  have  failed  to  call  special  attention. 

The  following  excellent  notice  of  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Brigham,  one  of  Taunton's  best  known  ministers,  appeared  in 
the  Household  Gazette,  of  Taunton,  the  27th  of  February, 
1879,  soon  after  his  decease,  written  by  his  friend,  Capt. 
J.  VV.  D.  Hall,  and  very  properly  accompanies  a  striking  like- 
ness, furnished  by  former  parishioners,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Keith. 

REV.  CHARLES  HENRY  BRIGHAM. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  which  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  19th  instant,  was  not  a  sur- 
prise to  his  friends  in  this  city,  where  he  had  made  his  home  for  twenty- 
two  years.  Since  the  day  of  his  fatal  and  prostrating  illness,  in  April,  1877, 
the  announcement  of  his  death  would  not  have  been  unexpected.  Mr. 
Brigham  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  27th  of  July,  1820,  and  was  son  of 
the  late  Dennis  Brigham,  formerly  a  merchant  in  that  city,  and  subse- 
quently a  manufacturer.  After  a  preliminary  education  in  the  grammar 
and  Latin  schools  of  Boston,  Mr.  Brigham  entered  Harvard  University 
»  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  sustained  a  high  rank  in  his  studies  during  his 
collegiate  course,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1839.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Samuel  Elliot, 
Joseph  II.  Allen,  Alexander  C.  Washburn,  Nathaniel  B.  Parker,  and 
others  who  filled  eminent  positions,  as  divines,  and  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture and  law.  After  completing  a  course  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
Mr.  Brigham  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
this  city,  March  27,  1844,  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago.     The  clergymen 
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who  participated  in  the  exercises  were  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  of  Fall  River, 
who  made  the  introductory  prayer ;  Scripture  selections  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Angier  of  Milton  ;  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows  of  New  York  ;  ordain- 
ing prayer  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison  of  New  Bedford;  charge  by  Rev. 
George  Putnam  of  Roxbury ;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  Jos.  H. 
Allen  ;  address  to  the  society  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  of  Providence;  con- 
cluding prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gushee  of  Dighton.  Two  original  hymns 
were  sung,  one  composed  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Dwight,  the  other  by  Rev.  C.  T. 
Brooks,  of  Newport. 

Mr.  Brigham  continued  here  as  pastor  until  the  spring  of  1866,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  He  continued  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  position  in  connection  with  a  professorship  in  the  collegiate  institu- 
tion there,  also  the  duties  of  a  professorship  in  the  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  until  prostrated  by  paralysis,  in  April,  1877. 

Since  that  time  he  has  resided  with  his  sister,  where  death  closed  his 
useful  life  Wednesday  morning,  after  nearly  two  years  of  physical 
suffering. 

He  was  the  fourteenth  pastor  of  the  old  society,  where  he  preached  so 
many  years,  covering  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years  since  the  death 
of  Rev.  William  Hooke,  the  first  pastor,  all  of  whom  have  died,  Rev. 
Andrew  Bigelow  being  the  last  preceding  Mr.  Brigham. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  school  committee  for 
sixteen  years,  in  the  days  when  the  members  performed  all  the  labors 
of  the  board,  dividing  the  town  into  districts  and  visiting  all  the 
schools,  keeping  the  details  and  making  reports.  In  1853,  Mr.  Brigham 
had  leave  of  absence  from  the  society  for  a  year  and  with  a  friend,  one 
of  his  parishioners,  made  a  tour  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the 
old  world,  giving  an  exceedingly  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels  from 
week, to  week,  which  were  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Whig,  now 
known  as  the  liejniblican ;  the  collection  of  those  letters  wouui  maue  a 
large  volume  of  records  of  travel,  including  interesting  historical  sketches 
of  ancient  Taunton,  Fngland,  the  Holy  Land,  and  hundreds  of  scenes 
vividly  described  by  the  wonderful  ability  of  the  writer.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  lor  many  years  to  the  North  American  Review,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Christian  Examiner,  Appleton's,  and  a  host  of  other  leading  magazines. 
An  immense  intellectual  worker,  he  never  tired.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  ;  of  the  Philo- 
logical society  ;  the  Oriental  society  ;  non-resident  professor  of  Medieval 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biblical  Archaeology  of  the  Meadville  College, 
Pa.  His  last  intellectual  work  was  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  twenty- 
four  lectures  to  be  delivered  before  the  students  of  that  institution,  and 
the  Sunday  previous  to  his  contemplated  departure  from  Ann  Arbor  to 
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fulfill  his  engagement,  came  the  fatal  attack  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham  were  held  in  Brooklyn, 
Friday  afternoon,  in  the  Church  of  our  Savior,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  officiating, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  Rev.  Mr.  Camp 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Taunton,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  also  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev. 
Mr.  Allen,  the  latter  classmates  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  participated  in  the 
services. 

In  1881,  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  published  "Memoir  and 
Papers "  of  Mr.  Brigham,  prepared  by  two  of  his  special 
friends,  Messrs.  Abiel  Abbot  Livermore  and  E.  B.  Willson,  a 
volume  of  451  pages,  a  work  of  brotherly  love,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  The  papers  are  on  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Mohammed,  Hildebrand,  Abelard,  Copernicus,  Martin  Luther, 
Loyola,  the  Puritans  of  England,  Unitarian  Principles,  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Jews,  and  seven  others, — papers  of  great 
merit. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  an  early  member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Societ}r,  and  was  ever  one  of  its  most  interested, 
active  members.  He  was  interested  and  influential  in  what- 
ever promised  to  promote  the  best  good,  not  only  of  his 
parish  but  of  the  entire  town,  which  he  ardently  loved,  and 
whose  good  name  was  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life.  The 
writer's  remembrance  of  him  in  earlier  ministerial  Taunton 
labor  is  altogether  pleasant  and  very  precious. 

REV.  WILLI  AM  HALL 

Died  in  New  York  city,  November  10,  1889,  in  his  78th  year;  born 
March  16,  1812.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1835,  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He  became  a 
teacher  a  few  years,  studied  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was  settled 
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in  several  places,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  lie 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  a  fluent  and  interesting  writer,  on  antiquarian 
and  historical  subjects,  also  a  poet,  and  frequently  contributed  to  the 
leading  periodicals  and  papers,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  A 
man  of  very  genial  and  affectionate  Christian  spirit.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Rev.  John  G.  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  distinguished  in  the 
Presbyterian  denomination. 

He  was  a  son  of  William  Hall,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  aDd  a  de- 
scendant of  the  seventh  generation  from  George  Hall  of  Taunton,  one  of  its 
first  settlers,  the  ancestral  line  running  from  George1,  Samuel2,  George3, 
Isaac4,  Abel6,  William0,  Rev.  William7.  He  married  Caroline  A.  Ben- 
jamin, daughter  of  Judge  Orson  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  also  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  of  October  1887. 


JOHN  REED  WILLIAMS 

Died  January  12,  1890,  in  his  73d  year;  born  June  28,  1817.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  and  Bristol  Academy,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  farming  and  brick  making  during  his  minority,  teaching  school  a  few 
winter  terms.  After  spending  a  few  years  at  the  south,  and  with  his  father 
again,  in  1842  he  purchased  the  large  farm  below  Weir  Village,  upon 
which  he  erected  a  spacious  mansion  in  1857.  He  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  fanning  and  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  stove  lining  ma- 
terials nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  director  and  president  of  the 
Taunton  Iron  Works  many  years,  a  stockholder  in  the  copper  works, 
banks,  and  manufacturing  companies,  and  a  man  of  business  enterprise. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  official  positions  in  each  ;  a  highly 
respected  citizen  during  his  lonaf  business  life. 

Mr.  Williams  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Abner  and  Eleanor  (Sanford) 
Pitts  ;  they  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  the  latter  have  been  school 
teachers  several  years,  and  the  sons  conduct  the  business  of  their  father. 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  seventh  of  the  children  of  Francis  and  Louisa 
(Gilmore)  Williams,  and  the  seventh  generation  from  Richard  and  Frances 
(Dighton)  Williams,  of  the  first  settlers  of  Taunton.  He  was  received 
as  a  member  in  October,  1888. 


MRS.  SARAH  (STONE)  JONES, 

Born  in  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  September  14,  1824,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Elijah  U.  Jones,  September  25,  1854.  Mrs.  Jones  was  ever  active  in  all 
church  and  charitable  work.     The  secretaryship  of  the  Female  Charitable 
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Association,  of  Taunton,  was  in  her  hands  a  score  of  yeara,  and  during 
this  time  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  which  is  such  a  blessing  to  this  city, 
sprang  up,  of  which  she  was  an  earnest  advocate  and  promoter,  working 
for  it  with  untiring  assiduity  till  health  failed  and  she  passed  peacefully 
away  March  11,  1890.  Her  life  membership  with  this  society  commenced 
October  11,  1886. 


GEN.  SAMUEL  AUSTIN  CHAPIN, 
Son  of  Henry  and  Abigail  (Baylies)  Chapin,  born  in  Northbridge,  Wor- 
cester county,  Mass.,  September  2,  1811,  died  suddenly  at  San  Bernardino, 
California,  April  17,  1890.  He  was  on  his  way  with  other  California 
pioneers  to  San  Francisco,  and  after  making  a  spirited  speech  at  a  rece}>- 
tion  tendered  them,  bending  forward,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  fond  com- 
rades, and  lived  only  a  few  moments.  One  of  these,  describing  the  scene 
says  : 

Gen.  Chapin,  the  grand  old  soldier  and  pathfinder,  was  the  last  speaker. 
His  fervid  eloquence  and  kindly  words  had  aroused  his  hearers  to  such 
heights  of  enthusiasm  that  it  seemed  more  like  a  heavenly  rapture  than 
an  earthly  outburst  of  delight.  His  final  thoughts  as  they  leaped  into 
words,  were  the  sweetest  benedictions  that  could  ever  fall  from  the  lips  of 
m.tn.  His  last  utterance  was,  "  God  bless  the  noble  State  and  the  dear 
people  of  California !" 

Resolutions  of  tender  sympathy  and  love  were  passed  the  next  day  by 
the  pioneers,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

The  earlier  life  of  Gen.  Chapin  was  spent  with  his  father  and  two 
brothers  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan ;  his  later  years,  in  California  and 
Nevada.  He  was  interested  in  mercantile  and  mining  affairs,  and  s>o 
much  of  a  military  man  that  he  easily  rose  from  one  official  grade  to 
another,  till  he  received  the  appointment  of  General  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

The  wife  of  Gen.  Chapin  was  Maria  Kellogg,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.  His 
children,  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Hon.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  a  son,  Samuel  A.  Chapin. 

In  1884,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  of  Norton,  invited  her  brother  and  his 
wife  to  sh.-re  the  sweet  quiet  of  her  home,  and  by  her  generous  gift,  he 
was  made  a  life  member  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  July,  1887. 
Gen.  Chapin,  through  his  mother,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Nicholas 
Baylies. 

ARUNAH  ALBERT  LEACH, 

Born  in  Raynham,  May  5,  1814,  died  May  11,  1890.  His  life-work  was 
that  of  teacher,  principally  in  the  public  schools  of  Taunton.     He  was 
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borne  to  his  burial  from  the  Congregational  Church  in  Raynham,  with 
many  of  his  attached  pupils  in  attendance,  ready  to  do  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory. In  the  history  of  Taunton,  mention  is  made  of  an  interesting  occa- 
sion, when  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  city  treasurer,  the  county  registrar 
of  deeds,  and  leading  business  men,  former  pupils,  joined  in  presenting 
a  testimonial  of  their  fond  remembrance,  which  greatly  touched  and  com- 
forted the  teacher's  heart  in  his  old  age. 

Mr.  Leach  became  a  member  in  January,  1890.      His  wife  was  sister 
of  Lysauder  Soper. 


HON.  EDWARD  HENRY  ELWELL, 

Born  in  Portland,  December  14,  1825,  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  and  connected  with  the  press  of  the  city  of 
Portland  forty-two  years.  He  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  before  this  So- 
ciety, Wednesday  evening,  April  9th,  1890.  His  theme,  the  "  Influence 
of  the  Transmission  of  News  on  Public  Events,"'  was  treated  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  The  same  evening  he  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  We  were  painfully  surprised  to  learn  of  his  sudden 
death,  the  16th  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  at  Bar  Harbor,  on  his  way 
home  from  a  press  excursion. 


ANDREW  SOUTHWORTH  BRIGGS, 

Born  in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  January  5,  1836,  died  in  Taunton,  August 
13,  1890.  He  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Taunton,  and 
was  a  highly  respected  citizen,  a  deacon  in  the  Winslow  Congregational 
Church.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Carver,  daughter  of  Philander  Williams 
and  Marjr  Ann  Anger  (Carver)  Dean,  of  Taunton,  October  25,  1865. 
His  life  membership  commenced  in  January,  1887. 


EBENEZER  DAWES  TISDALE, 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Taunton,  September  27,  1890,  in  his  70th  year. 
He  was  born  January  11,  1821.  After  attending  public  schools,  closing 
at  Bristol  Academy,  he  commenced  the  watch  and  jewelry  business  in 
the  old  Trescott  house  at  an  early  age,  1843,  which  he  continued  through 
life,  enlarging  from  year  to  year  in  other  localities,  until  he  had  one  of 
the  largest  stores  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  Colony.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  Taunton,  having  been  in 
business  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  an  interested  member  of  a 
dozen  years  of  our  society,  and  became  a  life  member  in  1886.     He  was  a 
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prominent  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternity,  holding 
many  official  positions  in  both  orders— a  knight  and  a  Mason  of  the  32d 
degree;  also,  a  member  of  the  first  City  Council  of  1865. 

Mr.  Tisdale  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  and  Abigail  (Trescott) 
Tisdale,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Tisdale,  who  was  in  Duxbury 
in  1687,  and  settled  in  Taunton  in  1657,  a  man  of  official  prominence  in 
both  places,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Leonard,  the 
noted  civilian.  Mr.  Tisdale  married,  November  15,  1843,  Anna  M 
daughter  of  Dan  Wilmarth,  who  died  in  1841.  Mrs.  Tisdale  died  March' 
14,  1890,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son  and  two  daughters,  all  surviving 
him.  ° 


GEORGE  ANTHONY  SHOVE, 

Died  at  his  home  in  Dighton,  September  28,  1890,  in  his  64th  year  • 
born  in  Newport  November  8,  1826,  while  his  father,  a  sea  captain*,  was 
located  there.  He  returned  with  his  father  to  Dighton,  a  child,  attended 
the  schools,  and  by  diligent  study,  became  a  self-educated,  interesting  and 
graceful  writer.  Although  physically  disabled  from  birth  for  active 
duties,  he  conducted  farming  and  horticulture  many  years,  as  a  relief 
from  literary  labors.  Possessed  of  wide  information  in  historical  and 
scientific  matters,  of  active  mental  ability  and  culture,  he  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodicals  and  papers,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
history  of  Dighton,  in  the  Bristol  County  history,  also  a  similar  sketch 
for  the  quarter  millenial  anniversary  of  Taunton  the  «  ancient  mother 
of  Dighton."  He  was  also  a  self-taught  artist  of  rare  ability  and  genius, 
as  many  of  the  productions  of  his  easel  indicate— one  especially  in  His- 
torical Hall,  -The  Landing  of  the  Xorsemen,"-a  fine  picturesque  scene 
of  his  genius.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board,  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  many  years,  also  postmaster  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Shove  was  the  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Anthony  and  Abby  (Bowen) 
Shove,  and  lived  a  single  life  in  the  old  homestead  of  his  father  on 
'Taunton  river,  where  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  memorable  in  history,  was  a 
ship-builder  years  ago,  prior  to  his  emigration  to  London  to  establish  the 
noted  "  foundling  hospital."  Mr.  Shove  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev 
George  Shove,  third  minister  of  Taunton,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
"Taunton  South  Purchase,"  the  origin  of  Dighton.  A  member  of  1861 
id  an  honorary  member  in  January,  1888. 


an 


HENRY  MARTYN  DEXTER,  D.  D., 

Long-time  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston    Congregationalist,  a  man   of 
great  research  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Pil 


■rim 
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history.  We  remember  his  admirable  address  on  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Taunton,  and  his  tribute  to  Taunton's  first  preacher 
the  eminent  William  Hook.  Dr.  Dexter  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  Rev. 
Elijah  Dexter,  of  Plympton,  Mass.,  born  in  that  town  the  13th  of  August, 
1821.  His  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman,  the  talented  sister  of  the 
Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  who  served  the  state  both  as  judge  and  governor, 
the  distinguished  resident  of  Taunton  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
The  memoir  of  Mrs.  Dexter  was  published  soon  after  her  death,  and 
several  of  her  letters  to  her  brother,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  are  to 
be  found  in  it.  Her  son,  Dr.  Dexter,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
this  society,  elected  the  23d  of  February,  1854.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  took  an  interest  in  providing  a  permanent  building  for  the  society, 
and  his  contribution,  many  years  ago,  was  reckoned  in,  when  the  purchase 
of  the  stone  building  was  accomplished,  and  by  reason  of  it,  he  was  made 
a  life  member. 

An  eminent  and  useful  life  closed  here  below  at  his  home  in  New  Bed- 
ford, sometime  during  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  ^November, 
1890,  as  he  was  found  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  13th,  apparently 
sleeping,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,— but  it  was  the  sleep  of  death. 
An  only  son,  H.  Morton  Dexter,  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  E. 
Sanford. 


ENOCH  SANFORD,  D.  D., 

Of  Raynham,  died  the  30th  of  November,  1890,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-five,  having  been  born  in  Berkley,  the  26th  of  October,  1795.  He 
became  a  member  of  this  society  the  second  of  October,  1854.  His  long 
pastorate  in  Raynham  is  well  known,  commencing  in  October,  1823,  and 
continuing  twenty-four  years.  He  ranked  high  in  his  class  in  Brown 
University,  having  been  called  to  a  tutorship  after  graduation,  and 
through  life  he  was  ever  regarded  by  his  associates  in  the  ministry  as  a 
scholarly,  well-read  man.  He  was  interested  in  historical  matters  and 
published  several  valuable  historical  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Sanford  married  Caroline  White,  who  died  September  18,  1870,  in 
her  74th  year.  He  left  two  sons,  Dr.  Edward  Sanford,  of  AUleboro,  and 
Hon.  Elliot  Sanford,  of  New  York  city,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Lurana  A. 
Sanford,  residing  at  her  father's  homestead.     Two  sons  deceased. 

Dr.  Sanford  was  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Peleg  Sanford,  of  Rhode  Island, 
whose  grandson  John,  settled  in  Berkley,  in  1712,  and  died  in  1747;  his 
son,  George,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Colonial  Army,  undrr  Gen.  Wolfe, 
at  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga  ;  his  son,  Capt.  Joseph  Sanford,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  married  Eleanor  Macomber.  His  son  lb-v. 
Enoch,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  had  three  brothers,  James,  John,  and 
Baalis,  all  graduates  of  Brown  University  and  Congregational  clergymen. 
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ALBERT  HIRAM  HATHAWAY, 

Who  died  the  4th  of  December,  1890,  was  born  in  High  ton,  September  . 
11,  1840,  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Abbv  Ann  (Pike)  Hathaway— parents 
most  estimable  and  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  not  long  divided. 
Their  son  was  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  society  and  gave  promise 
of  being  a  very  useful  member.  His  membership  commenced  the  15th 
of  January,  1889.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Hathaway  was  Susan,  daughter  of 
Artemas  and  Susan  Shaw  (Williams)  Briggs. 


JOSEPH  RAY  COLLETT, 

A  former  resident  of  Taunton,  but  more  recently  of  Bryantville,  Mass., 
a  native  of  London,  England,  July  13,  1807,  and  elected  a  member  of  this 
Society  July  1,  1878,  died  the  18th  of  December,  1890,  in  his  84th  year. 
Mr.  Collett  was  much  interested  and  well  versed  in  all  historical  matters. 


JAMES  HENRY  SPROAT, 

Was  of  a  family  prominent  in  Taunton  history,  bearing  the  honored 
name  of  James, — that  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  distinguished 
members  of  the  Bristol  bar  in  this  and  a  former  century.  James  lived  on 
the  ancestral  acres,  and  greatly  prized  the  family  homestead,  associated, 
as  it  was,  with  the  name  of  Sproat,  for  three  generations.  Long  may 
it  abide  in  the  family  1  Mr.  Sproat  conducted  the  box  manufacturing 
business  over  thirty  years.  He  was  born  July  1st,  1823,  became  a 
member  of  this  society,  the  8th  of  October,  1888,  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1890.  He  married  (1st)  Sarah  Williams,  (2d)  Mary  Elizabeth, 
both  daughters  of  Mr.  James  W.  Crossman.  Mr.  Sproat  was  son  of 
James  and  Eliza  Ann  (Baylies)  Sproat,  who  died  in  September,  1857,  son 
of  James,  senior,  who  died  November  12,  1825. 

Mr.  Sproat  leaves  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  James  C,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  Clinton  Sproat. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT,  LL.  D., 

The  eminent  and  venerable  historian,  died  at  Washington,  January  16, 
1891.  He  was  born  October  3.  1800,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  of  Worcester.  Young  Bancroft  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered 
Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  in  1817  with  the  second  honors  of 
his  class.     In  1818  he  went  to  Gottengen,  where  he  remained  several  years 
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applying  himself  to  German,  French  and  Italian  literature,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  lb22,  he  acted  as  tutor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  short  time  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Worcester.  • 
Afterwards,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Joseph  Coggswell,  he  established  the 
Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton.  The  first  volume  of  the  "History 
of  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Bancroft's  work,  appeared  in  1834.  President 
Van  Buren  appointed  him  in  1838,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  a 
position  he  held  three  years.  In  1844,  he  became,  under  President  Polk, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  1846,  he  exchanged  his  portfolio  for  the 
English  mission.  In  England  Mr.  Bancroft  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  men  of  letters,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  perfecting  his  col- 
lection of  documents  relating  to  American  history.  Here  also  he  received 
from  Oxford  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Afterwards 
he  resided  in  New  York  city  and  continued  preparation  for  the  remaining 
volumes  of  his  history.  The  last  revised  edition  of  the  whole  work  was 
issued  in  1885.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Prussia;  in  1868, 
he  was  accredited  to  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  in  1871  to  the 
German  Empire.  In  Germany  he  was  congratulated  by  many  societies 
and  faculties.  In  his  latter  years,  Mr.  Bancroft's  home  was  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  winter,  and  in  Newport  in  the  summer.  His  habits 
through  life  were  of  the  utmost  regularity,  simple  and  abstemious  in  his 
tastes,  and  a  most  diligent  student.  In  1878,  a  writer  from  Washington 
says  : 

Mr.  Bancroft  retains  all  his  alertness  and  vigor.  He  rises  at  six,  lights 
his  fire  and  works  till  breakfast  at  eight ;  he  then  resumes  his  labors  until 
one,  when  he  stops  for  the  day,  then  takes  his  ride  on  horseback  and  a 
walk  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  evening  he  gives  up  to  social  enjoyment, 
and  in  that  direction  is  not  only  strong  but  particularly  delightful. 

■    Mr.  Bancroft  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  April  3,  1854. 


MARCUS  MORTON,  LL.  D., 

Late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  died  at  Andover, 
February  10,  1891,  at  the  age  of  71  years  ;  born  in  Taunton,  April  8,  1819, 
son  of  Gov.  Marcus  and  Charlotte  (Hodges)  Morton.  The  Governor  was 
son  of  Nathaniel,  son  of  Nathaniel,  son  of  Nathaniel,  son  of  Eleazer,  son 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  George  Morton,  of  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  ship  Ann,  in  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth, 
June,  1624. 

Judge  Morton  had  his  early  education  largely  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Crafts,  in  Bristol  Academy,  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1838,  and  after  two  years  of  study  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
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one  year  in  the  office  of  Sprague  and  Gray,  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar.  In  1850,  he  removed  to  Andover  and  represented  that  town  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and  in  1858,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1859.  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Banks,  a  Justice  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Superior  Court,  and  when  the  court  system  was  amended, 
he  remained  upon  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State.  In 
18G9,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  in  1882,  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  Judge  Horace  Gray,  as  its  Chief  Justice,  which  position  he 
filled  with  distinguished  ability.  Judge  Morton  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, a  clear  brain,  and  the  ability  to  express  himself  in  language  which 
could  be  understood.  His  legal  opinions  were  widely  quoted  and  held  in 
high  estimation.  He  was  affable  and  genial  in  his  address  and  was 
largely  endowed  with  sound  common  sense,  lie  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  native  city  and  always  greeted  his  old  acquaintances, 
the  associates  of  his  boyhood,  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  At  Taunton's 
quarter  millennial  celebration,  he  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  occasion  we  may  learn  from  the  subjoined  extract  from  his 
remarks  : 

This  is  my  native  place,  the  home  of  my  youth,  and  as  I  stand  here  to- 
day, I  feel  deeply  the  truth  of  the  poet's  thought,  that  however  far  we 
may  wander,  whatever  new  ties  and  associations  and  interests  we  form, 
the  heart  turns  fondly  to  the  old  home. 

Judge  Morton  married  Abby  Bowler,  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  Hoppin, 
of  Providence,  who  survives  him,  and  who  kindly  contributed  the  portrait 
accompanying  this  sketch.  Their  children  who  reached  adult  age  are: 
Amy,  who  married  William  Charnley;  Charlotte,  who  married  Frank  A.. 
Mullany  ;  Mary  Hoppin,  who  married  Clarence  Whitman  ;  Abby  Hoppin, 
who  married  David  Bates  Douglass;  LoraniaCarrington  ;  Marcus,  bearing 
the  ancestral  name,  and  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  who  married  Maria  Eldridge 
Welch. 

Judge  Morton  was  elected  a  member  of  this  society,  February  23, 1854. 
The  citizens  of  Taunton  are  proud  of  his  record. 


HON.  SAMUEL  CROCKER  COBB, 

Died  in  Boston,  February  18,  1891;  born  in  Taunton,  May  22,  1826. 
He.  received  his  education  in  Bristol  Academy,  of  which  his  grandfather, 
Gen.  David  Cobb,  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1792,  fitted  for  college  but 
relinquished  the  idea  of  a  collegiate  course,  and  decided  to  enter  upon 
mercantile  business,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1842,  he  engaged  as 
clerk  in  the  house  of  A.  &  C.Cunningham,  foreign  commission  merchants. 
He  soon  won  their  confidence  and  was  sent  as  supercargo  on  several  ship- 
ping voyages.     In  1847,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  formed  a  mercantile 
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connection  with  J.  Henry  Cunningham,  as  Cunningham  &  Cobb,  con- 
tinuing the  firm  until  1851,  when  he  became  associated  with  Josiah 
Wheelwright  in  the  foreign  commission  business.  Mr.  Wheelwright  re- 
tired in  1858,  and  Mr.  Cobb  continued  on  his  own  account  some  twenty- 
years,  with  widely  extended  transactions  of  very  remunerative  character. 
His  residence  was  in  Roxbury,  and  in  1860  he  was  elected  Alderman, 
serving  two  years,  with  much  credit. 

After  the  annexation  of  Roxbury  to  Boston  in  1867,  Mr.  Cobb  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  declined  a  re-election, 
accepting  a  position  on  the  Board  of  Public  Institutions,  which  he  occu- 
pied over  four  years.  In  December,  1873,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Boston, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  filled  the  office  with  distinguished 
ability  three  years,  by  re-election,  the  last  year  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
two  thousand  citizens  of  Boston. 

During  his  administration,  many  important  measures  were  instituted; 
one  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools ;  another  to  limit 
municipal  indebtedness  ;  another  devising  the  plan  for  conveying  the  city 
sewage  into  deep  water,  tunneling  under  Dorchester  bay.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  expenses  incurred  by  these  improvements,  from  the  great 
fire  of  1872,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  water  works,  the  public  debt 
under  Mr.  Cobb's  administration  was  reduced  $2,775,000,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  $15.60- to  $12.70  per  thousand.  Such  was  the  result  of  his 
efficient  supervision. 

In  1877,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Revere  National  Bank,  but  de- 
clined in  1878,  to  accept  the  office  of  Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital Life  Insurance  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Cobb  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Cincinnati,  a 
distinction  inherited  from  his  grandfather  Cobb,  and  was  elected  its 
President  in  '1880.  He  was  honored  with  many  other  responsible  posi- 
tions, indicating  unlimited  confidence  in  his  capacity  and  integrity. 

A  portion  of  his  last  years,  after  his  mother's  death,  he  resided  on  the 
former  estate  of  his  grandfather  Crocker  in  Taunton,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  the  new  court  house  stands,  still  retaining  his  Boston  mansion, 
lie  was  many  years  a  resident  of  Roxbury,  a  neighbor  of  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  D.  D.,  of  whose  church  he  was  an  active  and  valued  member. 
More  recently  he  resided  on  Boylston  street,  where  his  death  occurred. 
In  his  will  he  gave,  after  the  death  of  several  beneficiaries,  one-fifth  of 
his  estate  to  the  Taunton  Public  Library;  also  made  several  valued  dona- 
tions to  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  1886,  in  addition  to  $500  towards  the  purchase  of  Historical 
Hall.  The  venerable  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  since  passed  away,  who  otficiated 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Cobb,  said  of  him :  "  Our  friend  was  a  type  of  good- 
ness, dignity  and  graciousness ;  he  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  less  than 
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what  was  expected  of  him  in  whatever  trust  was  put  upon  him.  Up- 
rightness was  an  integral  part  of  his  character  and  was  apparent  in  every- 
thing he  did  or  said." 

Mr.  Cobb  married  in  1818,  Miss  Aurelia  L.  Beattie,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Beattie,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  who  survives  him.  His  father  was 
Capt.  David  George  Washington  Cobb,  a  lawyer,  who  represented  Taun- 
ton in  the  General  Court  of  1810,  and  Registrar  of  Probate  from  that 
date  until  his  death  in  1832.  Mr.  Cobb's  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker,  a  prominent  business  man ;  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  six  years,  of  the  Senate  four  years,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  five  years  ;  also,  County  and  Town  Treasurer  many  years  ; 
the  generous  donor  of  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  a  rich  memorial  gift. 
He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Crocker  &  Rich- 
mond, noted  manufacturers.  He  was  born  August  2,  1772,  died  April  9, 
1852.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Leonard,  his  second  Elizabeth  Baylies. 
He  was  son  of  Capt.  Josiah  Crocker,  grandson  of  Rev.  Josiah  Crocker, 
sixth  minister  of  Taunton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov.  Hinckley  and  of 
William  Crocker,  of  Scituate,  immigrant  of  1636. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Cobb,  Gen.  David  Cobb,  was  bora  in  Attleboro, 
September  14,  1748 ;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1766,  a  man  of  varied  ac- 
complishments, performing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  serving  as  a  surgeon  in  Col.  Henry  Jackson's  regiment  in  1777,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  same,  participating  in  several  battles  with  bravery ; 
assigned  to  duty  on  Gen.  Washington's  staff,  and  accompanying  him  to 
Mount  Vernon  at  the  close  of  the  war.  His  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
were  recognized  by  Congress,  by  conferring  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier 
General,  and  a  grant  of  land  in  Sullivan,  Maine.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment from  Gov.  Hancock,  of  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Bristol  County,  in  1784.  In  December,  1785,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  Major  General,  and  while  holding  these  positions  in  1786,  he 
won  a  national  reputation  by  his  sagacity  and  firmness  in  checking  the 
Shays'  demonstrations  against  the  courts  of  law.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  four  years,  President  of  the  Senate  four  years, 
member  of  Congress  two  years,  of  the  Executive  Council  one  year,  and 
Lieut.  Governor,  1809-10.  Again,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  of  Hancock  County,  district  of  Maine,  six  years,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Goldsboro  several  years.  He  married  January  7,  1808,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Eunice  (Cook}  Bradish,  of  Cambridge,  and  they 
had  eleven  children.     He  died  in  Boston,  April  17,  1830. 

Gen.  Cobb  was  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Lydia  (Leonard)  Cobb.  Capt. 
Cobb  was  an  iron  manufacturer  in  Attleboro,  afterwards  in  Taunton  ;  he 
died  in  1779,  leaving  a  large  estate.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  1776.     His  father  was  Ensign 
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Morgan  Cobb,  who  died  in  1755,  eighty-one  years  of  age.  Moigan  was 
the  son  of  Augustine  Cobb,  who  became  a  resident  of  Taunton  in  1670. 
The  portrait,  accompanying  this  sketch,  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Cobb,  who 
also  donated  those  of  Gen.  David  Cobb,  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker,  Hon. 
Samuel  C.  Cobb,  and  the  bust  of  Judge  Wilde  to  Historical  Hall. 


JOHN  HOWELL  MACKIE,  M.  D., 

Died  March  5,  1891.  He  was  born  in  Plymouth,  August  24,  1826. 
Several  of  his  ancestors  were  physicians.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1850,  and  immediately  com- 
menced practice  in  New  Bedford  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  surgeon,  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. In  1863  and  1864,  he  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Bristol 
South  District  Medical  Society.  For  a  few  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Government  of  New  Bedford.  In  1876,  he  represented  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  in  the  International  Medical  College,  and  in 
1882,  he  was  elected  a  Vice-President  of  that  society.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  July  2b,  1890.  Dr.  Mackie  had 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  enjoyed  universal  confidence  and 
respect. 


HON.  EDWARD  SILAS  TOBEY, 

Died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  March  29,  1891.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Mass.,  April  5,  1813,  an. I  was  the  son  of  Silas  Tobey,  of  Berkley,  grand- 
son of  Hon.  Samuel  Tobey,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Rev   Samuel  Tobey,  for  44  years  a  minister  of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Tobey  prepared  for  college  at  Bridgewater  Academy,  but  was 
unable  by  reason  of  ill  health  to  enter  Harvard  University.  He  com- 
menced a  mercantile  life  in  Boston  with  the  firm  of  P.  &  S.  Sprague, 
shipping  merchants.  In  a  few  years  the  business  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  continued  it  for  a  long  period  with  good  success.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  educational  and  religious  matters,  filling  a  large  number  of 
offices.  He  was  a  republican  in  politics,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Boston,  and  postmaster  of  that  city  for 
ten  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  three  years  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  director  in  several  banks.  He  always  had  the 
confidence  of  his  business  associates  who  believed  in  his  sagacity  and  in- 
tegrity. In  April,  1855,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
society. 
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WILLIAM  HUTCHINSON, 

Died  April  28,  1891,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  from  pneumonia,  having 
been  born  in  Boston,  July  25,  1810,  and  through  his  mother,  Susan  Ridg- 
way,  related  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  who  lies  buried  at 
the  Plain,  in  Taunton. 

He  commenced  business  in  Taunton,  in  1836,  as  a  dealer  in  stoves  and 
tinware,  which  occupation  was  continued  with  steadiness  and  success 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  firm  believer,  evidently,  in  the  old  adage  that 
"  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  in  his  earlv  days  quite  active  in  the  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  enterprises.  He  was  a  prominent,  valued  member  of  the 
Central  Methodist  Church,  and  wa9  many  years  its  treasurer  and  one  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  He  had  no  inclination  for  public  office,  but  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  careful  of  all  business  obligations  and 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  friends,  associates,  and  citizens  generally. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  married  Ann  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Pendleton,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1833,  born  in  Dighton,  June  15, 1812.  died  April  14,  1890.  Five 
children  have  died.  The  only  remaining  one  is  Ann  Jane,  who  married 
John  Edward  Browne,  of  Taunton.     A  resident  member  in  January,  1891. 


-JOSEPH  ALBERT  DEAN, 

Died  May  3,  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His  early  associates 
remember  him  as  an  amiable  and  pleasant  companion.  He  had  for  fifty 
years  or  more  been  a  resident  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  had  filled  various  important  offices.  He  was  the  son  of 
Abiezer  and  Mary  Dean,  his  father  a  well  remembered  builder  and  lumber 
dealer  in  Taunton,  who  died  March  22,  1835.  Mr.  Dean  was  of  the  7th 
generation  from  John  and  Alice  Dean,  the  early  settlers  of  Taunton.  A 
corresponding  member  of  October,  1887. 


JOHN  WILSON  SMITH, 

Died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  6,  1891,  in  his  79th  year.  Born  in 
Chaplin,  Conn.,  September  11,  1812,  accompanying  his  parents  to  Provi- 
dence, a  child,  he  attended  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  prepared  for 
college  but  did  not  enter.  He  studied  law  with  his  father  and  commenced 
practice  in  1832,  and  soon  received  the  pationage  of  numerous  clients. 
A  very  affable  and  modest  gentleman,  he  soon  merited  and  gained  popu- 
larity. He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Providence  County,  suc- 
ceeding  his   father,  and    held   the   position  thirteen   years.     His  genial 
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address,  ability,  integrity  and  sagacity  as  a  counselor,  were  appreciated  by 
many  of  the  wealthy  business  men  of  Providence,  securing  their  patron- 
age. He  became  advisory  counsel  and  trustee  for  several  large  estates  - 
thus  in  half  a  century  the  exemplary  lawyer  amassed  an  ample  fortune! 
He  left  by  his  will  about  $240,000  for  numerous  beneficent  purposes  a 
score  of  bequests  for  commendable  and  worthy  objects,  including  nearly 
$lu0,000  for  the  Providence  Public  Library  and  Brown  University;  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society  liberal  sums,  to  the  latter  five  hundred  dollars. 

Miss  Mary  Avery  Smith,  maiden  sister  of  John  Wilson,  a  few  years  his 
senior,  who  had  resided  with  him  her  lifetime,  followed  her  brother  in 
death  February  12,  1892.  She  disposed  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  left  by  her 
brother  to  friends  and  beneficent  objects,  including  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society.  Although  not  a  member,  she,  with 
her  brother,  is  most  deserving  of  a  memorial  record  in  this  society,  being 
liberal  donors,  and  descendants  of  a  worthy  Taunton  ancestry. 

John  Wilson  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  William  Henry  and  Mary 
(Avery)  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Avery,  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  William  Henry,  born  in  Taunton,  May  30,  1783,  became  a 
lawyer,  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  Connecticut,  settled  in  Providence 
He  served  several  years  as  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  filled  other  responsible 
positions;  an  estimable  man  ;  he  died  in  1860.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Wilson  Smith,  senior,  born  in  Taunton  in  1759,  by  profession  a  lawyer. 
He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Judge  Nicholas  Tillinghast  of  Providence 
and  after  settling  the  large  estate  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  Cambridge' 
and  died  there  in  1806,  where  a  daughter,  Ruth,  married  Richard  II' 
Dana,  the  distinguished  author.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Job  and  Hannah 
(Barney)  Smith,  the  latter  a  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Danfoi  th 
the  fourth  minister  of  Taunton. 

Capt.  Job  Smith  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Taunton  a  century  aRo 
near  Neck-of-Laud  Bridge,  then  called  «  Liscombtown,"  who  died  in  1795* 
He  served  as  selectman  and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  many 
years.  He  raised  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  French  war,  in  1755 
for  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  He  was  son  of  John  Smith' 
Jr..  born  in  1680,  died  in  1748  ;  grandson  of  John  Smith,  ancestor,  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Taunton  in  1637,  and  died  in  1691.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  life  member,  April,  18^7. 

FREDERIC  VALENTINE  BROWN,  LL.  B., 
Died  August  30,  1891,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years.     He  had 
his  education  in  the  Taunton  schools,  studied  law,  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bristol  bar,  and  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession 
with  good  prospect  of  success.     He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Common 
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Council,  and  served  to  the  acceptance  of  his  constituents.  He  entered 
into  political  affairs  with  some  ardor,  performing  faithfully  such  duties  as 
were  assigned  to  him.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Augustus  T.  Brown,  re- 
cently deceased.     He  was  elected  a  member  January  9,  1888. 


RANSOM  MATTESON, 

Came  to  Taunton  in  early  life  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was  first  en- 
gaged in  the  Whittenton  Mills.  Having  accumulated  some  property  and 
tiring  of  that  employment,  he  opened  a  grocery  store  in  that  vicinity 
which  was  sometime  after  removed  to  the  Green.  In  later  years  he  be- 
came an  ice  dealer.  Mr.  Matteson  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  this 
community.  His  death  occurred  September  7,  1891,  aged  eighty-two 
years.     He  was  chosen  resident  member,  April  10,  1888. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  (HART)  GRISWOLD, 

Died  at  her  residence  in  Troy,  New  York,  November  18,  1891,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  P.  Hart,  and 
married  September  14,  1843,  John  A.  Griswold,  a  noted  author,  who  died 
October  31,  1872. 

Mrs.  Griswold  was  a  graduate  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  of  which 
her  father  was  one  of  the  first  trustees.  She  was  prominently  identified 
with  many  charitable  institutions  in  the  city  of  Troy  where  she  was  born 
and  always  resided.  Her  kind  heart,  and  good  judgment,  and  ample 
means,  made  her  of  great  value.  For  many  years  she  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Day  Home,  and  was  at  her  death  the  President  of  that  insti- 
tution. She  was  a  directress  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  also 
connected  with  the  Fairview  Home,  in  West  Troy.  Her  benefactions 
were  large  and  no  worthy  object  appealed  to  her  in  vain.  Mrs.  Griswold 
was  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.     She  became  a  life  member  of  this  society  April  4,  1887. 


CHARLES  RICHMOND  DUXBURY, 

Died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  pneumonia,  December  26,  1891,  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Richmond) 
Duxbury,  and  was  born  in  Taunton,  July  31,  1836.  In  his  early  days,  Mr. 
Duxbury  was  ticket  agent  of  the  Taunton  Branch  Railroad  Company. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business,  acting  as  treasurer  of  what  was  known  as  the  Duxbury 
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company.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  late  Charles  Richmond,  and  a  very 
genial,  kind  hearted,  popular  man,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Elected 
a  member  in  July,  1888. 


PETE II  CHICK, 

Born  in  Limington,  Maine,  Jan.  13,  1822,  died  January  22,  1892.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  coppersmith  and  plumber  in  Taunton.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  his  profession,  was  an  excellent  mechanic  and 
possessed  superior  executive  qualities.  He  was  for  several  seasons  Chief 
of  Police  at  Oak  Bluffs.  He  was  a  member  of  King  David  Masonic 
Lodge,  becoming  a  member  of  this  society,  January  9,  1888.  He  married 
Lydia  P.,  daughter  of  Levi  Hale,  May  1,  1850.  Their  only  child,  Fred 
Hale  Chick,  who  carries  on  the  business  of  his  father. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  (ANTHONY)  FOX, 

The  wife  of  Judge  William  H.  Fox,  born  in  Taunton,  May  6,  1839, 
died  March  28,  1892,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  H.  Anthony,  a  well  known  and  respected  business  man  of 
this  city.  Mrs.  Fox  was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence.  She  was  hospitable 
in  her  nature,  kind  of  heart,  thoughtful  of  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  the 
needy,  and  cpiick  to  render  eificient  aid.  She  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Broadway  Church,  a  competent  helper  in  all  its  work,  and  one.  to  be 
greatly  missed  by  her  associates  and  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance.  The  world  can  hardly  spare  those  possessing  such  char- 
acteristics. She  became  a  life  member,  April  4,  1887.  Married  October 
6,  1864,  Mrs.  Fox  leaves  three  children;  William  Yale  Fox,  now  a  physi- 
cian in  Taunton,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Marion  and 
Francis  Bird. 


GEORGE  SIMMONS  PEARCE, 

Died  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  April  2,  1S92,  aged  eighty-three  years. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Taunton  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Crossman  &  Pearce,  merchant  tailors,  occupying  the  store  next  east  of 
the  Bristol  County  Bank  building.  The  concern  did  a  large  and  success- 
ful business  many  years.  Mr.  Pearce  afterwards  resided  in  Rantoul,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  owned  large  farms.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet  G.  Barney 
of  Taunton.  Mr.  Pearce  was  a  man  of  a  genial  nature,  of  unblemished 
character  and  popular  with  all.  Those  formerly  connected  with  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  now  living,  remember  him  as  a  valuable 
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member  of  that  organization,  whose  presence  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  its  meetings.  lie  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Cohannet  Rifle  Company 
in  1836.  His  body  was  brought  to  Taunton  for  interment.  Mr.  l'earce 
became  a  life  member  in  January,  1888. 


JOSEPH  W.  WATSON, 

Died  at  St.  Louis,  April  17,  1892.  He  was  born  in  Crook,  England, 
May  27,  1848.  He  was,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  traveling  salesman  for 
Reed  &  Barton.  He  had  a  large  business  acquaintance,  and  by  his  skill, 
courtesy  and  fidelity,  made  himself  of  great  value  to  the  firm  lie  repre- 
sented. His  health  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  impaired,  but  his 
ambition  and  resolution  kept  him  from  relinquishing  his  work. 

Mr.  Watson  had  a  kindly,  genial  nature,  which  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  became  connected.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  the  esteem  of  his  associates.  His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
daughter.     He  became  a  life  member  in  October,  1883. 


ABEL  LYMAN  WILLARD, 

Died  at  his  residence  on  Somerset  avenue,  Taunton,  April  26,  1892. 
He  had  been  long  a  resident  of  this  city;  of  late  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business.  He  was  several  years  in  the  city  government,  having  served 
as  Councilman  and  Alderman. 

Mr.  Willard  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  highly  esteemed  for  his  probity 
and  good  judgment.  His  loss  was  felt  by  a  large  number  of  acquaintances 
who  knew  his  worth.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Universalist 
Church.  He  married  in  April,  1855,  Eliza  Ann  Lane,  and  leaves  no  chil- 
dren.    He  became  a  member  of  this  society  in  January,  1889. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WH1TTIER, 

Born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  17,  1807,  died  in  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  at  half  past  four,  Wednesday  morning,  September  7th, 
1892.  Then  and  there  passed  away  out  of  human  sight,  beloved  by  all 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him,  that  charming  man,  New  England's 
favorite  poet,  whose  praise  is  in  many  lands,  closing  an  earthly  life  to 
enter  on  a  better  life  beyond,  of  which  he  thought  and  wrote  much.  The 
history  of  his  life  work  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  not  to  be  enlarged 
upon  here. 

Soon  as  the  tidings  of  his  death  reached  Ainesbury,  Whittier's  favorite 
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home,  the  church  bell  struck  eighty-four  times,  and  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  his  admiring  friends  from  far  and 
near,  that  noble  form  was  laid  away  for  its  long  sleep,  without  pomp  or 
parade,  but  with  the  sincere  sorrow  of  many,  in  the  "plain  and  quiet 
way  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  of  which  he  had  been  a  life-long  member, 
aud  by  whom  he  had  expressed  a  wish,  in  his  will,  to  be  buried. 

His  honorary  membership  in  the  Old  Colony  Historical   Society  com- 
menced January  10,  1887. 


MARTIN-  HENRY  HIGGINS, 
Died  at  the  City  Hotel,  in  Taunton,  September  30,  1892.  He  was  born 
in  Newfane,  New  Hampshire,  May  9,  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  L.  B.  Higgins  &  Co.,  dealers  in  dry  goods.  He  had 
fine  business  qualities,  was  an  excellent  salesman,  had  plenty  of  push  and 
energy,  and  a  large  acquaintance,  who  gathered  at  the  burial  service  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory.     A  resident  member  January  9,  1888. 


THOMAS  HOLMES  DEAN, 

Died  at  his  residence,  South  Easton,  October  2d,  1892,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year.  He  was  born  in  Taunton,  November  28,  1819,  where  his 
father  was  in  business.  After  his  school  days  and  a  short  time  at  Dea. 
Packard's  school,  North  Bridgewater,  he  served  a  few  years  at  machinists 
trade  in  Fall  River,  and  in  Fish-kill,  N.  Y.  In  1838,  he  engaged  with  his 
father  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  machinery  business  at  South  Easton. 
After  his  father's  death,  in  1848,  he  associated  with  his  brother,  Dea. 
John  O.  Dean,  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  in  the  coal,  grain 
and  flour  business,  thirty  years.  He  was  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Society, 
over  fifty  years,  one  of  the  charter  members  and  trustee  of  the  North 
Easton  Savings  Bank,  and  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  integrity. 

Mr.  Dean  was  second  son  of  Capt.  Barzillai  and  Deborah  (Holmes) 
Dean,  and  the  7th  generation  from  Dea.  John  Deane,  one  of  the  settlers 
of  Taunton,  in  1637,  who  was  a  large  land  holder,  and  held  responsible 
offices.  His  homestead  was  on  Dean  street,  now  marked  by  tablet.  An 
item  in  his  will  of  April,  16G0,  thus  indicates  his  character  :  "  My  will  is 
that  these  my  overseers,  with  the  consent  of  my  wife  (Alice)  shall  have 
full  power  to  sell  either  the  whole  or  part  of  these  my  housings  and  land, 
so  as  my  children  and  posterity  may  remove  elsewhere,  where  they  may 
enjoy  God  and  his  ordinances."  Mr.  Dean  left  a  widow  with  whom  he 
had  lived  nearly  fifty  years,  but  no  children,  his  only  son  dying  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  in  18b'8.     A  resident  member  of  April,  1888. 
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ELIJAH  MARTIN  RICHMOND, 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Roxbury,  October  19,  1892,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years. 

Mr.  Richmond  was  the  son  of  Martin  and  Sarah  (Lincoln)  Richmond, 
and  was  born  in  Raynham,  May  7,  1816.  After  obtaining  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  became  a  school  teacher,  in  which  employment  he  was  engaged 
about  twenty  years.  After  becoming  a  resident  of  Taunton,  he  was 
one  of  the  Assessors  for  several  years,  and  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Central  Christian  Church,  from  1848  to  1874,  when  it  was  disbanded.  In 
former  years  he  was  employed  iu  the  Grover  &  Baker's  Sewing  Machine 
Works.  He  was  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  highly  respected  gentleman. 
He  leaves  an  only  son.  Mr.  Richmond  became  a  corresponding  member 
April  9,  1889. 


HENRY  BLATCHFORD  WHEELWRIGHT, 

A  charter  member  of  this  society,  died  in  Newburyport,  November  2, 
1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Eben  and  Sarah  Wheelwright,  and  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  22,  1824.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1844. 

After  his  graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  but  did  not  take  the  degree  of  M.  D.  For  several  years  he  served 
as  principal  of  the  Bristol  Academy,  with  marked  success.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  business  of  preparing  young  men  for  college.  On 
retiring  from  the  academy  he  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Oakland. 

He  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  from  1855  to  1867. 
For  several  years  he  was  Commissioner  of  alien  passengers  and  foreign 
paupers,  and  afterwards  agent  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  entered  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  every  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  A  widow 
and  two  sisters  survive  him. 


HENRY  CRANE  PERRY, 

Died  in  Taunton  November  18,  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Lemuel 
Perry,  of  Norton,  and  was  born  in  that  place  September  20,  1819.  In 
early  life  he  came  to  Taunton  and  was  engaged  as  salesman  for  Horatio 
Gilbert,  a  leading  shoe  dealer.  In  1845,  he  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
the  name  of  the  firm  being  Horatio  Gilbert  &  Co.,  which  was  afterwards 
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changed  to  Gilbert  &  Perry.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  removed  to  Boston,  Mr 
Perry  conducted  his  store  alone.  Afterwards  associating  with  him  his 
son  William,  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  C.  Perry  &  Son.  Mr.  Perry  was  an 
excellent  business  man,  upright,  careful,  industrious  and  managed  his 
affairs  with  good  success.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  was  a  chorister 
for  several  years,  a  skillful  player  on  the  bass  viol,  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  various  musical  societies.  For  a  considerable  period  he  had 
the  oversight  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets,  a  thankless  but  an  impor- 
tant office. 

During  most  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  serving  as  treasurer  some  years  and  filling  various  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  was  the  senior  merchant  in  the  city,  having  been 
longer  continuously  in  trade  than  any  other  person.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  this  society  April  4,  1887. 


PROF.  EBEN  NORTON  HORSFORD, 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  January  1,  18U3.  He  was  born  in 
Moscow,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1818.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Rensselaer  Insti- 
tute, where  he  graduated  as  civil  engineer  in  1837.  He  was  two  years 
engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  four 
years  was  connected  with  the  Albany  Female.  Academy  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a 
student  under  Liebig  at  Glesson,  Germany.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
he  was  appointed  Rumford  professor  of  applied  sciences  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  remained  sixteen  .years.  Since  his  resignation  of  that 
office  he  has  been  engaged  in  chemical  manufactures,  based  on  his  own 
inventions.  He  has  taken  out  some  thirty  patents,  most  of  them  connected 
with  chemistry.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Andrew,  soon  after  the  civil 
war,  on  the  commission  for  the  defence  of  Boston  harbor  and  prepared 
the  report  for  the  plans  to  be  used  on  the  event  of  the  approach  of  Con- 
federate cruisers.  In  1873,  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  and  also  in  1876,  was  a  Commissioner  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  Wellesley  College,  and  was  a  constant  and  munificent 
friend  of  that  institution.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this 
society  in  April,  1890. 


LYSANDER  SOPER, 

Died  at  his  residence,  Williams  street,  January   14,  1893,  in  his  79th 
year  ;  he  was  born  January  2,  1815.     After  attending  school  and  finishing 
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his  studies  in  the  Academy,  he  entered  the  store  of  Leonard  &  Atwood, 
when  eighteen,  as  book-keeper,  and  afterwards  was  with  Barney  Dean 
several  years.  Then  a  school  teacher  in  Raynhain,  Sandwich  and  Ply- 
mouth, 1841  to  1816.  lie  afterwards  followed  the  dry  goods  business  in 
New  York  city  a  few  years.     In  1856  again  teaching  school  in  Maiden. 

Retiring  from  teaching  owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Soper  commenced 
farming  on  the  old  homestead  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  which  he 
followed  some  thirty-five  years,  until  his  death.  lie  was  posted  in  scien- 
tific farming,  and  adopted  practical  methods  with  successful  results. 
Modest  and  retiring,  he  was  a  lover  of  books,  interested  in  intellectual  as 
well  as  farming  pursuits ;  he  had  little  taste  for  political  oflice,  but  was 
an  ellicient  member  of  the  City  Council  of  1871-2. 

Mr.  Soper  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Oliver  and  Rebecca  (Paul)  Soper,  grand- 
son of  Capt.  Oliver  and  Ruth  (Staples)  Soper,  she  being  a  daughter  of 
Dea.  Seth  Staples,  whose  mother,  Hannah  Standish,  a  grand  daughter  of 
Capt.  Miles  Standish.  He  was  twice  married,  leaving  a  son  by  his  first 
wife;  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Matilda  (Tufts)  Soper,  and  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive  him.     He  was  a  member  of  1889. 


HON,  JAMES  BROWN, 

Born  in  Swansea,  September  19,  1828,  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1850.  After  pursuing  his  legal  studies  with  Nathaniel  Morton, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol  bar  at  the  September  term  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1852.  A  legal  friend,  Hon.  C.  A.  Reed,  thus  writes  con- 
cerning him  : 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  professional  life  he  had  a  marked  aptitude 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes.  His  mind  dwelt  strongly  on  personal 
rights  in  distinction  from  property  rights,  hut  in  every  branch  of  the 
law,  he  exhibited  extraordinary  vigor  and  intense  persistence.  He  always 
claimed  that  a  weak  position  strongly  and  tenaciously  held  was  far  better 
than  a  strong  position  feebly  defended.  The  narrowness  of  the  chances 
or  the  desperate  character  of  his  cause,  brought  to  him  no  terrors,  indeed 
it  gave  to  him  increased  force,  which  bore  sometimes  traces  of  audacity. 
For  eight  years  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  I  remember  no  instance  when  he  did  not  maintain  the  highest 
sense  of  honor,  and  that  professional  integrity  which  made  his  words  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  direct  descendant  of  that  John  Brown  who  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Taunton,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  the  founding 
of  Rehoboth,  settling  at  Wannamoisett,  which  afterwards  became  Swan- 
sea. This  child  of  the  ancient  Swansea  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree 
an  attachment  for  his  native  town,  and  he  had  much  of  that  spirit  of 
independence,  both  in  church  and  state,  which  marked  its  early  history. 
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The  love  of  Mr.  Brown  for  his  profession  did  not  prevent  his  surrender 
to  his  country's  service  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  His 
military  record  is  a  good  one  and  ever  after  the  war  lie  was  known  as 
Major  Brown.  His  special  friend,  Hon.  John  S.  Brayton,  traces  his  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  from  Samson  Mason,  a  soldier  in  Cromwell's 
army. 

Major  Brown  married  Eliza  W.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clark  and  Sally 
(Carver)  Brown,  October  12,  1 854.  They  had  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  membership  commenced  in  February,  1854.  His 
death  occurred  February  19,  1893. 


MOSES  DAY  KIMBALL,  LL.  B., 

Son  of  Moses  Day  and  Susan  Tillinghast  (Morton)  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
born  February  14,  1868,  died  March  31,  1893,  at  the  early  age  of  a  little 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  son,  bereaved,  when  only  three  years 
old,  of  a  fond  father,  grew  up  under  the  loving  care  of  his  mother.  He 
was  her  trusted,  attached  traveling  companion  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  his  boyhood  and  early  youth,  and  in  the  best 
schools  abroad  and  at  home,  was  fitted  to  enter  Cambridge  College,  with- 
out conditions,  when  seventeen.  His  last  teacher  before  entering  colle«e, 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  said  of  him  : 

In  Day  I  lose  one  of  my  best,  most  earnest  and  conscientious  scholars, 
who  by  his  sweet,  unselfish  character,  has  endeared  himself  to  us  all. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  scholar,  not  only  in  his  preliminary 
studies  but  throughout  his  college  course.  He  won  the  affectionate  regard 
of  classmates  and  teachers  not  only  by  his  scholarship,  which  was  the 
best,  but  by  his  sympathetic,  friendly,  unselfish  traits  of  character,  giving 
promise  of  a  bright  and  brilliant  future.  With  some  thought'  of  the 
ministry  as  a  profession,  he  at  length  settled  on  the  law,  the  profession 
which  his  mother's  father  and  her  three  brothers,  bearing  the  name  of 
Morton,  had  rendered  attractive  and  illustrious.  And  so,  after  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  law  in  Harvard  University,  the  young  man  was  honored 
by  being  called  to  a  secretaryship  with  Judge  Gray,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  while  discharging  the  high  and  responsible  duties 
of  this  office  that  the  malady  came  which  closed  on  earth  the  beautilul 
life,  seemingly  just  begun.     Justice  Gray  writes  of  him  : 

He  had  inherited  the  remarkable  legal  instinct  of  his  race,  and  his  clear 
intellect  was  inspired  by  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice,  and  ripened 
by  patient  and  enthusiastic  study. 

A  life  member  of  this  society  March  31,  1893. 
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CHARLES  WARREN  HARTSHORN, 

Died  at  his  residence,  Pleasant  street,  Taunton,  March  31,  1893,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  born  in  Taunton,  October  14,  1814.  He  at- 
tended Bristol  Academy,  prepared  for  college,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1829,  at  fifteen  vears  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833,  with 
Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  Erancis  Bowen,  William  Whiting,  Joseph  Lov- 
ering,  Jeffries  Wyman  and  others  of  eminence  in  the  professions.  He 
was  a  student-at-law  with  Hon.  Horatio  Pratt,  also  with  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn,  of  Worcester,  completing  his  legal  studies  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Worcester  in  1837,  associated  a 
few  years  with  Gov.  Washburn,  and  later  with  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis.  Mr. 
Hartshorn  received  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Worcester  County  in  1847,  and  at  the  termination  of  five  years  declined  a 
reappointment,  and  returned  to  his  law  practice.  He  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  counselor. 

He  became  associated  with  his  brother  George  F.  Hartshorn  and  Joseph 
Trumbull,  in  1857,  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  envelopes,  was  success- 
ful several  years,  when  he  retired  from  the  business.  A  few  months  after 
his  father's  death,  in  1868,  Mr.  Hartshorn  returned  to  his  home  in  Taun- 
ton, and  resided  with  his  mother  until  her  death,  and  with  his  sisters 
until  death  of  one  separated  them,  then  in  the  family  of  his  brother,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  and  a  maiden  sister,  survive  him  at  the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bristol 
Academy  thirteen  years,  1869  to  1882 ;  also  of  the  Taunton  Public  Li- 
brary from  1876  to  his  death  ;  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  several  years  on  the  board  of  investment  of 
the  Bristol  County  Savings  Bank. 

He  was  a  genial,  social  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  sagacious  adviser 
in  his  profession,  and  in  the  words  of  one  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  : 
"Quiet,  modest  and  retiring,  he  impressed  one  as  if  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
shyness,  which  concealed  from  all  save  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  him  well,  his  kindly  wit,  his  sterling  honesty,  his  high  sense  of 
honor  and  love  of  justice;  while  his  mind  was  stored  with  love  of  books, 
he  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  his  counsel  was  sought 
after  and  profited  by  many.  The  purity  of  his  character,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  and  high  standard  of  integrity,  well  fitted  him  to  till  and 
adorn  any  public  position  of  trust." 

Mr.  Hartshorn  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  and  Priscilla  (Dean)  Harts- 
horn, the  seventh  generation  from  Dea.  John  Deane,  and  James  Leonard, 
on  his  mother's  line.  Jesse  Hartshorn  was  born  in  Eoxboro,  Mass  ,  son 
of  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca  Hartshorn  ;  he  died  April  2,  1868,  in  his  79th 
year;     his  widow,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Abiezer  aud  Mary  (Leonard) 
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Dean,  of  Taunton,  died  .January  14,  1885,  in  her  94th  year.     A  member 
of  1854,  and  life  member,  1880. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  PHILLIPS, 

Was  born  in  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  March  29,  182G.  William  Phillips,  one 
of  the  first  purchasers  in  Taunton,  was  his  ancestor.  His  great  grand- 
father was  James  Phillips,  the  son  of  John  Phillips,  cousin  to  the  father 
of  the  renowned  Wendell  Phillips,  of  national  reputation.  His  parents 
were  William  Stoddard  and  Hannah  (Burt)  Phillips.  His  mother  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  Jacob  Haskins,  renowned  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  married  Miss  Fanny  W.  Shaw,  of  North 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  January  17,  1848.  Their  children  were  Henry  S.,  who 
died  early,  and  Isadore  L.,  the  wife  of  John  F.  Montgomery,  Esq  ,  of 
Taunton.     Mr.  Phillips  died  April  23,  1893. 

While  he  was  young  his  father  removed  to  Taunton,  which  thereafter 
became  his  residence.  Prior  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  attended  the 
public  schools  in  town,  when  he  commenced  navigation.  At  eighteen  he 
became  master  of  a  schooner,  extending  his  nautical  enterprise  until 
1859.  He  then  entered  into  a  mercantile  partnership  for  the  sale  of  coal 
and  building  materials,  from  which  a  competency  was  realized.  He  re- 
tired from  the  firm  in  1888,  and  became  associated  in  various  enterprises 
until  his  death. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding,  active  in  movement,  inventive 
in  enterprise,  and  persistent  in  action.  He  was  characterized  by  a  tire- 
less energy,  out-spoken  convictions,  cheerfulness,  sociability,  firmness, 
catholicity,  and  signal  beneficence.  Progress  marked  every  step  of  his 
life.  With  others,  he  assisted  in  securing  the  city  charter  of  Taunton, 
and  was  ever  deeply  interested  in  municipal  affairs.  He  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  industrial  improvements  and  projects  of  Taunton  and 
other  cities.  He  was  especially  helpful  to  many  young  men,  helping  them 
by  money  and  influence  to  the  success  they  subsequently  won.  He  was 
an  esteemed  patron  of  East  Gieenwich  Academy,  and  a  prominent  origi- 
nator and  director  in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Camp  Meeting  Association. 
He  actively  participated  in  civil  affairs,  and  became  a  stanch  advocate 
of  temperance  and  woman's  rights.  The  oppressed  ever  found  in  him  a 
true  and  pronounced  friend.  His  religious  life  dates  from  1870,  at  which 
time  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Signally  faithful  in  his  attendance,  generous  in  support,  committed  in  his 
views,  appreciative  in  his  experience,  his  presence  ever  promised  improve- 
ment, activity,  and   success.     His    generosity  was   manifested   in    many 
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parts  of  the  country,  while  in  the  language  of  his  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark, 
he  may  "justly  he  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  of 
Taunton."  One  of  his  recent  charities  was  the  gift  of  Memorial  Chapel 
to  the  society  where  he  was  a  most  devoted  member,  a  gift  in  memory  of 
a  beloved  grand-daughter  deceased.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, accompanied  by  expressions  of  devout  faith  and  hope.  A  large 
assemblage  gathered  at  his  funeral,  testifying  in  many  ways  their  great 
loss. 

A  life  member  October  11,  1886.     The  portrait  of  Mr.  Phillips  accom- 
panying this  sketch,  is  furnished  by  the  family. 


EDGAR  HODGES  REED, 

Died  April  25,  1893,  born  in  Taunton,  July  3,  1814.  He  traced  his  de- 
scent from  William  Reed1,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  (1635),  through  John12, 
William3,  John4,  John5,  Hodges6.  His  father,  Hodges  Reed,  was  a  most 
excellent  citizen  and  a  devout  christian  man.  With  mental  endowments 
and  poetic  gifts  of  a  high  order,  and  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  which  were  his  daily  study,  he  was,  as  some  one  has  well  said 
of  him,  "deeply  spiritual,  endeared  to  the  friends  of  Zion,  wherever 
known,  honoring  his  profession." 

The  son  venerated  and  loved  his  father,  and  his  father's  memory  was  to 
him  an  ever-present  inspiration  and  benediction.  The  following  is  a  true 
estimate  of  the  son's  character  from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend,  Dea. 
George  M.  Woodward  : 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  of  sterling  integrity,  of  strong 
common  sense  and  sound  practical  judgment.  Cautious,  even  timid  per- 
haps in  untried  enterprises,  prudent  and  safe  in  all  his  business  methods, 
he  has  been  known  in  this  community  for  many  years,  yes,  half  a  century, 
as  an  honorable  and  successful  merchant.  Similar  characteristics  marked 
his  religious  life.  Not  demonstrative  or  strongly  emotional,  quiet,  unob- 
trusive, modest,  cautious  with  regard  to  new  methods  and  new  statements 
of  doctrine,  he  had  a  genuine  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior,  and  a  supreme  reverence  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  This  I  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  church  of  his  choice  and  of  his 
love  was  no  mere  incident  of  his  life,  hut  a  part  of  his  very  being.  To  it 
he  gave  not  only  a  part  of  what  he  had  but  of  what  he  was.  It  did  much 
for  him  because  he  did  so  much  for  it. 

Mr.  Reed  has  long  been  known  in  this  town  and  city  of  his  birth  as  a 
most  enthusiastic  antiquarian  and  accurate  genealogist.  His  search  for 
dates  and  records  on  gravestones,  in  registry  buildings,  in  town  and 
county  archives,  has  been  for  years  an  unceasing  work,  a  genuine  labor  of 
love,  and  his  accumulation  of  historic  treasures  was,  as  a  consequence, 
very  large. 
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To  such  a  man  and  such  a  mind  this  society  in  its  origin  in  1853,  made 
a  strong  appeal.  It  found  in  him  its  first  recording  secretary  and  libra- 
rian. His  father  was  its  first  treasurer.  Both  alike  were  its  warm,  de- 
voted friends.  The  son  has  been  on  its  board  of  management  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  tribute  of  affectionate  re- 
membrance is  due  to  one,  who,  as  historiographer,  has  recorded  the  death 
and  sketched  the  life  of  many  of  our  members  in  the  months  and  years 
gone  by.  He  rests  from  his  labors  A  voice  is  heard  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, saying,  "Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors, 
for  their  works  do  follow  them." 

His  friend  and  admirer,  Elisha  C.  Leonard,  wrote  of  him:  "  I  have 
known  him  many  years,  and  from  the  first  time  I  met  him  to  the  last 
interview  I  had  with  him,  I  found  that  kind,  pleasant  and  genial  manner 
that  endeared  him  to  us  all.  Somewhat  similar  tastes  led  us  into  the 
pursuit  of  information  among  the  early  records,  and  to  the  last  resting 
places  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  thus  he  learned  to  respect  and 
cherish  their  remembrance;  with  his  kindly  heart,  reaching  back  into  the 
centuries  that  have  gone,  and  forward  into  the  great  unknown,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
antiquarian  tastes,  humbly  wishing  to  be  written  down,  '  as  one  who  loved 
his  fellow  men.'     '  Lord,  keep  his  memory  green.' '" 

Mr.  Reed  married  Ellen  Augusta,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Hannah 
(Shaw)  Godfrey,  August  30,  1837.  Their  children:  Ellen  Dutton,  wife 
of  Capt.  George  A.  Washburn,  of  Taunton  ;  Alice  Maria,  wife  of  Robert 
Elliott,  of  Hannibal,  Missouri;  E^ugene  Godfrey  and  Clara  Maria  died  in 
infancy.     The  daughters  furnish  the  excellent  likeness  of  their  father. 


SYLVANUS  NELSON  STAPLES, 

Was  born  in  Taunton,  August  2,  1811.  He  died  June  10,  1893.  His 
father,  Sylvanus,  and  his  grandfather,  Sylvanus,  temporarily  residing  in 
Khode  Island,  were  of  the  old  Taunton  family  of  that  name.  All  pur- 
sued a  sea-faring  life  as  masters  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  were  conversant 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Taunton  river.  Hon.  C.  A.  Reed,  on  seconding 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  society,  thus  described  Mr.  Staples' life-work: — 

"  At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  Sylvanus  N.  entered  upon  the  calling  of 
his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a  master  of  one  of  these 
small  sloops  by  which  the  navigation  in  those  days  was  carried  on.  This 
vocation  he  followed  continuously  about  fifteen  years,  and  at  times  after- 
wards, especially  from  1850  to  1857.  None  was  more  familiar  with  the 
coasting  trade  on  our  river,  and  thence  to  southern  ports  and  the  West 
Indies. 
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While  the  building  of  ships  of  quite  large  tonnage  was  followed  from 
very  early  time  on  Taunton  river,  owing  doubtless  to  the  growth  of  the 
oak  in  this  region,  the  shipping  of  the  river  was  confined  in  later  time  to 
small  sloops  of  about  thirty  tons  burden,  which  were  poled  up  and  down 
with  the  tide  except  when  wind  and  weather  allowed  the  use  of  sails, 
until  about  1837,  when  towing  by  horse  power  was  introduced  along  the 
tow-path  on  the  east  shore,  traces  of  which  still  remain.  This  project 
Mr.  Staples  followed  until  1850,  when  he  introduced  towing  by  steam- 
tugs,  the  first  being  the  Francis  Eltinge.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  coal  trade  in  this  region.  This  generation  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
great  change  which  has  been  wrought  on  the  domestic  hearth  in  this  line 
of  home  comfort  and  the  important  appliances  of  trade  in  which  Mr. 
Staples  was  the  most  active  promoter  from  his  first  freightage  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  as  a  sloop  master,  then  as  one  of  the  firm  of  F.  D.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  then  of  S.  N.  Staples  &  Co.,  afterwards  in  1857,  of  Staples 
&  Phillips,  and  last  in  1888,  as  the  head  of  the  Staples  Coal  Company. 
From  a  very  small  beginning,  the  city  of  Taunton  consumed  in  1892, 
75,000  tons,  and  the  Staples  Coal  Company  furnished  to  the  eastern  trade, 
260,000  tons. 

I  have  in  this  brief  sketch  spoken  of  the  business  career  of  Mr.  Staples, 
which  for  enterprise  and  success,  has  few  equals  amongst  us,  and  which 
he  followed  in  his  advanced  years  with  the  same  zeal  which  inspired  his 
youth. 

But  the  genial,  generous  character  of  Mr.  Staples  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  In  this  respect  I  know  of  no  one  among  all  the  business 
men  of  this  city  who  was  his  peer. '  This  aspect  of  his  private  character 
is  a  grateful  memory  which  we  shall  ever  delight  to  consider,  and  it  is  this 
which  among  those  blessed  with  his  personal  acquaintance  will  make  his 
remembrance  sweet." 

Mr.  Staples  married  May  22,  1835,  D.  Adaline  Hood,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Fanny  Hood,  of  Taunton,  who  died  February  23,  1888. 
Their  children,  Elizabeth  (deceased)  married  Stephen  A.  Jenks,  of  Paw- 
tucket;  Adaline  N.  married  Lewis  Williams;  Edwin  S.  (deceased) 
married  Cora  F.  Cook;  Herbert  M.  married  Alice  M.  Presbrey  ;  Harriet 
F.  (deceased),  Adell  L.  (deceased).  The  son,  Herbert  M.  Staples,  is  di- 
rector and  agent  in  the  Staples  Coal  Company.  He  has  furnished  the 
portrait  of  his  father  for  this  publication.  Mr.  Staples  was  a  life  member 
of  1886. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  ROTCH, 

A  resident  member  of  July  1891,  died  in  New  Bedford,  August  17th, 
1893.     He  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  May  2,  1819,  son  of  Joseph  and 
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Ann  (Smith)  Rotch.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  with 
his  brother,  Benjamin  S.,  being  the  two  marshals  of  the  class,  which 
numbered  among  its  members,  Lowell,  Eustis,  Devens,  Story,  and  many 
others  well  known.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  was  associated  with  bis  brother  Benjamin  S.,  in  many  business 
enterprises.  In  company  with  Joseph  Ricketson,  of  New  Bedford,  they 
founded  the  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company,  which  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  successful  manufacturing  companies  in  the  city.  In  later  years, 
the  two  brothers  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  McKay  sewing  machine,  which,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Gordon  McKay,  has  won  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Rotch  has  been  prominently  connected  with  most  of  the  important 
business  enterprises  of  New  Bedford,  and  has  held  many  offices  of  public 
and  private  honor  and  trust.  In  1852,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three 
years,  he  was  Mayor  of  New  Bedford,  being  the  second  person  to  hold 
that  office  after  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
military  staff  of  Governor  John  H.  Clifford.  He  had  previously  served 
two  terms  as  representative  in  the  General  Court.  But  the  allurements  of 
public  life  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  propo- 
rtions for  political  preferment. 

During  thirty-four  years  he  was  president  of  the  New  Bedford  Cordage 
Company,  and  forty-two  years  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Friend's 
Academy,  which  offices  were  held  by  his  grandfather,  William  Rotch.  Jr., 
thirty-nine  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Howland  Mills  corporation, 
and  of  the  Rotch  Wharf  Company,  vice-president  of  the  New  Bedford 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  a  director  of  most  of  the  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  the  city,  also  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  and  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the  Rotch  Spin- 
ning Corporation  named  in  honor  of  the  Rotch  family,  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of  New  Bedford  since  the 
founding  of  Bedford  Village  by  Joseph  Rotch  in  1765. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Rotch  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  Morgan, 
of  New  Bedford;  she  died  in  le-61,  leaving  seven  children.  In  1SU6,  he 
married  Clara  Morgan.     They  had  one  daughter,  Mary  R. 


HON.  JOHN  JAMES  BELL. 

Born  in  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  October  30,  1827,  died  suddenly  of 
an  apoplectic  attack,  August  22,  1893,  in  the  Manchester  railroad  station. 
He  was  son  of  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Bell,  and  grandson  of  Gov. 
Samuel  Bell,  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire  from  1  bl 9  to  1823. 
Of  distinguished  descent,  Mr  Bell,  by  his  own  remarkable  abilities,  had 
reached  a  deserved  place  among  the  foremost  men  in  the   state.      His 
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residence  was  in  Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Masons  in 
New  England,  "  holding,"  we  are  told,  "an  honorary  thirty-third  degree,"- 
a  prominent  temperance  man,  also,  having  been  "  Worthy  Chief  Templar 
of  the  state  organization."  Many  other  positions  of  great  eminence  and 
responsibility  he  filled  in  town  and  commonwealth,  in  church  and  State. 
His  corresponding  membership  commenced  in  October,  1887. 


FREDERICK  LOTHROP  AMES, 

Was  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  this  society  and  one  of  its  most 
generous  donors.  A  great  capitalist  and  an  able  business  man,  he  was 
also  a  man  of  keen  and  strong  intellect,  cultivated  tastes,  and  unsullied 
character.  The  history  of  the  Ames  family  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  industrial  annals  of  New  England.  The  foundation  of  the  family 
fortune  was  laid  just  before  the  Revolution  by  Capt.  John  Ames,  great 
grandfather  of  Frederick  L.  Ames,  who  then  began  the  manufacture  of 
.shovels  in  West  Bridgevvater.  In  1803,  his  son  Oliver  established  in 
Eastern  the  works  and  firm  which  have  gained  world-wide  reputation  under 
the  name  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons.  Of  Oliver's  sons  the  best  known  were 
Oakes  and  Oliver,  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  latter 
of  these  brothers  being  father  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Frederick  L. 
Ames' mother  was  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Howard  Lothrop,  of  Easton, 
and  sister  of  George  Van  Ness  Lothrop,  United  States  Minister  to  Russia, 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

Mr.  Ames  was  born  in  Easton,  June  8,  1835,  received  his  early  educa. 
tion  there  and  at  Concord,  Mass.,  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1854.  Though 
having  a  strong  fancy  for  the  law,  he  yielded  to  his  father's  wishes  and 
went  into  business,  beginning  in  the  office  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons,  at 
North  Easton,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1863,  and  in  1876  its 
treasurer,  when  it  was  reorganized  under  the  title  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons' 
Corporation.  But  he  had  already  engaged  on  his  own  account  in  exten- 
sive enterprises,  and  especially  in  the  business  of  railroading;  and  he  be- 
came in  time  one  of  the  best  judges  of  such  property,  as  an  adviser  and 
director  almost  unequaled,  and  he  held  directorships  in  about  three  score 
railroad  companies.  His  business  energies  found  employment  in  many 
other  fields.  He  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  North 
Easton,  and  of  the  North  Easton  Savings  Bank,  and  was  director  in 
several  important  trust  companies,  in  the  General  Electric,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  and  many  others. 

His  judgment  was  clear,  cool  and  sound.  Neither  elated  by  success  un- 
depressed by  failure,  he  kept  an  even  temper  amidst  tin-  distractions  of  the 
most  active  business  life.     But  he  was  much  more  than  a  business  man. 
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He  had  a  strong  and  cultivated  intellect,  a  self-poised,  self-respecting, 
vigorous  character.  He  was  a  refined  gentleman,  at  once  courteous  and 
dignified,  a  man  conversant  with,  and  interested  in,  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  with  decided  literary  and  intellectual  tastes,  and  a 'lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  He  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
Harvard  University,  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  the  Botanical  department,  and  serving  as  fellow  and  trustee  of  tin; 
University.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  horticulture,  owned  extensive 
green-houses  at  North  Easton,  and  his  magnificent  collection  of  orchids 
surpassed  in  variety,  value  and  condition  any  in  America,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  His  interest  in  architecture  was  also  great,  and  as  a  patron 
of  Richardson,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  improvement  of  archi- 
tecture in  Boston  ;  at  North  Easton,  directed  the  erection  of  the  Ames 
Free  Library  building,  built  at  his  own  expense  the  beautiful  rail- 
road station,  and  his  gate  lodge,  of  moss-covered,  irregular  shaped  stones, 
is  exceedingly  unique  and  interesting,  all  three  being  Richardson's  de- 
signs. He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  fine  arts,  and  possessed  superb  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  tapestries,  jades  and  crystals. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Ames  was  a  Republican.  He  was  once  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  though  the  nomination  was  a  surprise  to  him.  He  cherished 
no  political  aspirations  and,  indeed,  his  tastes  disinclined  him  to  public 
notice.  He  was  a  decided  Unitarian  in  religion,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  Unity  Church  of  North  Easton,  and  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  generous  givers  to  denominational,  as  to  other  ob- 
jects. His  charities  were  large,  and  he  not  only  gave  freely  of  his  money, 
he  was  also  personally  interested,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  President  of  the  Home  for  Incurables,  a  trustee  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  of  the  McLean 
Insane  Asylum,  and  was  very  constant  and  faithful  in  his  duties  to  those 
institutions. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1860,  Mr.  Ames  was  married  to  Rebecca  Caroline, 
only  child  of  James  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Six  children  were  born 
to  them,  of  whom  five  are  now  living,  viz :  Helen  Angier,  the  wife  of 
Robert  C.  Hooper,  of  Boston  ;  Oliver,  who  married  Elise  A.  West,  of 
Boston;   MaryShreve;    Lothrop;   and  John  Stanley. 

Mr.  Ames  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  leaving  his  business  cares 
behind  him  when  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home.  There,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  surrounded  by  the  works  of  art  he  so  well  appreciated, 
deeply  interested  in  the  best  books,  he  passed  his  happiest  hours,  and 
gained  the  rest  that  alone  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  severe  and  ceaseless 
tension  of  his  business  affairs.  His  death  occurred  September  13,  1893, 
in  the  height  of  his  great  business  activities,  and  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
financial  interests  of  Boston  and  New  England.  The  pivss  of  New  Eng- 
land and  of  the  entire  country  paid  common  tribute  to  his  great  abilities, 
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his  eminent  services,  and  his  unsullied  character.  As  a  business  man  he 
ranked  among  the  foremost  in  this  country,  and  he  won  this  proud  place 
without  compromising  the  characteristic  integrity  of  the  Massachusetts 
gentleman. 

One  of  the  few  who  contributed  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  Historical  Hal),  Mr.  Ames'  life  membership  began  October  11, 
1886.  His  portrait,  accompanying  this  narrative  from  the  pen  of  his 
pastor,  vice-president  Chaflin,  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Ames. 


SAMUEL  GRIFFITTS  MORGAN, 

Of  New  Bedford,  died  in  that  city  September  23,  189  3.  He  was  tin- 
son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Griffitts)  Morgan,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
August  9,  1816.  He  came  to  New  Bedford  about  1837,  and  commenced 
business  life  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  Charles  W.  Morgan.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  G.  E.  Pope,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Pope  &  Morgan,  in  commission  business  in  cordage  and  iron. 

In  1849,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  as  supercargo  of  the  ship  John  Jay, 
owned  by  Thomas  Hathaway.  He  resided  there  several  years,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Hathaway.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  New  Bedford,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  married  June  10,  1841,  Caroline,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hathaway. 
They  had  two  children,  Thomas  Wain,  born  November  19th,  1842,  and 
Richard  Hathaway,  born  July  10th,  1856,  now  Major  of  our  first  regiment. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  trustee  of  the  New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library 
from  1872  to  1877;  a  trustee  of  the  Friend's  Academy,  and  president  of 
the  Union  for  Good  Works. 

He  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  and  was  identified  with  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city.     He  was  a  life  member  of  April,  1890. 


GEORGE  WILLIAMS, 

Died  in  South  Raynham,  November  5,  1893,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
He  resided  at  the  ancestral  place  on  the  highlands,  where  he  was  born, 
and  devoted  his  life-time  to  farming  and  fishing  in  Taunton  river,  which 
runs  through  that  vicinity;  skirting  his  farm.  He  was  a  much  respected 
citizen,  a  descendant  of  Richard1  and  Frances  (Dighton)  Williams,  the 
early  settlers  of  Taunton.  His  line  of  descent  was  Joseph2  and  Elizabeth 
(Watson),  Richard3  and  Anna  (Milbore),  Col.  George4  and  Sarah 
(Hodges),  Capt.  George5,  and  Bathsheba  (King),  Narcissus6  and  Hazadiah 
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(Haskell)  Williams.  Their  second  son  George7,  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  April  18,  1809,  married  in  July,  1839,  Hannah  Bassett,  and  had 
six  children,  viz  :  Flora,  George  B.,  Sybil,  Cordelia,  Edwin  and  Bath- 
slieba.  His  wife  and  one  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  George  B., 
Edwin,  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of   1888. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  PARK, 

Died  November  23,  1893,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  a  life  member  of 
January,  1887.  Mr.  Bark  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  July  27,  1837,  his 
father  a  paper  manufacturer  at  the  time.  After  a  few  years  at  school,  he 
resided  in  Cambridge,  where  he  learned  cabinet  making  and  stair  build- 
ing. He  commenced  business  with  his  elder  brother,  George  II.,  in 
Taunton,  in  1860,  where  they  have  continued  over  thirty-four  years. 
Specimens  of  Bark  Brother's  excellent  work  may  be  seen  in  many  resi- 
dences and  public  buildings,  and  some  of  their  work  in  Historical  Hall. 
Mr.  Park  was  a  draughtsman  of  rare  genius,  a  skillful  mechanic,  a  modest, 
worthy  gentleman  ;  also  a  worthy  member  and  trustee  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  some  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Edwin  and  Abi- 
gail Bowers  (Atwood)  Bark,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Richard  Bark,  paper 
manufacturer,  at  Westville,  a  prominent  man  in  Taunton  seventy  years 
ago.  Mr.  Park  married  January  26,  1865,  Catharine  A.  W.  Barlow,  of 
New  Bedford.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 


ELIJAH  UTLEY  JONES,  M.  D., 

Was  a  native  of  Augusta,  Maine,  born  May  2,  1826,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Clara  (Mandell)  Jones.'  His  father  was  a  native  of  Charlton, 
his  mother  of  Hardwick,  both  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  His 
grandfather  Mandell  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Elijah  Utley,  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  struggled  through  a  college 
course  in  what  is  now  Colby  University,  and  after  graduation  in  1845, 
taught  school  in  Uxbridge,  East  Douglas,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
Slatersville,  R.  I.,  with  poor  health  and  many  discouragements.  Still 
hopeful  and  self-reliant,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Augusta,  Me., 
and  etitered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Win. 
E.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner,  attending  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
Maine  Medical  School.  He  commenced  practice  in  1853,  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
as  assistant  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Morrill,  soon  after  opening  an  office  on 
his  own  account  at  Dover,  N.  II.  In  February,  1854,  he  was  enrolled  as 
a  graduate  of  the   Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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the  same  year,  in  September,  by  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  George  Bar- 
rows, established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  the  day  of  his  death,  Saturday,  the  25th 
day  of  November,  1893. 

Dr.  Jones  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Broadway  Congregational 
Church,  in  Taunton,  stood  high  in  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  was 
regarded  as  such  good  authority  on  sanitary  questions  that  he  not  only 
served  the  city  of  Taunton  as  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Health,  but  was 
twice  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

At  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Taunton,  Dr.  Jones  married  Sarah  Stone, 
daughter  of  Theodore  Stone,  of  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  who  died  March  11, 
1890. 

Dr.  Jones  became  a  member  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  July, 
1879,  a  life  member  1886,  and  served  as  its  treasurer  from  January,  1883, 
to  the  year  of  his  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Morton  Hospital,  in  Taunton,  the 
following  action  was  taken  : 

Since  in  his  infinite  wisdom  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  our  midst  by  death,  Elijah  Utley  Jones,  M.  D.,  one  who  has  by  his 
strong  personality,  self  sacrifice  and  kindness  of  heart  endeared  himself 
to  a  large  public,  and  by  his  unswerving  adherence  to  his  convictions,  his 
prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  all  duties,  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  associates, 

Resolred,  That  in  his  removal  the  Morton  Hospital  has  sustained  a  se- 
rious loss  and  that  this  body  will  ever  hold  his  memory  in  grateful  esteem. 


MRS.  SARAH  (TAPPAN)  CRAPO, 

Was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  October  6,  1831,  and  died  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  December  13,  1893.  Her  father  was  George  Tappan,  son 
of  Abner  and  Elizabeth  (Stanford)  Tappan.  Her  mother  -was  Serena 
(Davis)  Tappan,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  Ann  (Morse)  Davis. 

George  Tappan  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Bedford  in  1834. 
Sarah  Tappan  was  married  January  22,  1857,  to  William  Wallace  Crapo, 
of  New  Bedford,  and  had  four  children  :  1.  Henry  Howland  Crapo,  born 
January  31,  1862;  2.  George  Tappan  Crapo,  born  March  16,  1864,  died 
September  12,1865;  3.  Stanford  Tappan  Crapo,  born  June  13,1865; 
4.  Anna  Almy  Crapo,  born  November  10,  1866,  died  April  27,  1867. 

Mrs.  Crapo  became  a  member  in  July,  1891. 

Many  of  our  members  will  recognize  in  the  death  of  this  estimable 
woman,  one  who  so  efficiently  contributed  to  the  entertainment  and 
pleasure  of  those  who  visited  New  Bedford  in  May,  1891  ;  who,  also,  was 
most  cordially  welcomed  on  the  visit  of  the  New  Bedford  members  to 
Taunton,  in  October,  the  same  year. 
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The  New  Bedford  estimate  of  the  deceased  is  voiced  in  the  following- 
extract  from  its  press  :  "  A  noble-minded  woman.  Refined  in  manners, 
intelligent  in  many  departments  of  knowledge,  the  center  of  bur  best 
social  circles,  she  was  also  active  in  every  good  work,  charitable  to  the 
poor,  an  advocate  of  all  that  could  elevate  her  sex.  She  will  be  much 
missed  not  only  by  her  immediate  friends,  but  by  all' those  engaged  in 
benevolent  work,  and  the  sympathies  of  all  our  citizens  will  be  extended 
to  her  family  in  this  irreparable  affliction." 


HEtfRY  BAYLIES, 

Died  in  Maiden,  December  13,  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Edgartown,  entered  the  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  and  then  a[graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Middletown.  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
located  in  several  places,  at  Taunton  in  1840.  He  remained  in  the  minis- 
try until  1872,  retiring  to  commence  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death,  in  a  lucrative  practice,  his  residence  in 
Maiden. 

Mr.  Baylies  was  born  in  Edgartown,  September  9,  1822,  son  of  Frederic 
and  Velina  (Worth)  Baylies,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Nicholas  Baylies, 
who  emigrated  from  London  with  his  father,  Thomas  Baylies,  in  1737, 
(iron  masters),  and  after  twenty  years'  residence  in  Uxbridge,  settled  in 
Taunton  in  1757,  in  charge  of  the  historic  iron  works  on  Three  Mile 
River,  now  Westville,  and  was  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal 
iron.  Mr.  Baylies  married  in  1853,  Julia  E.  Packard,  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  who  died  in  December,  1859,  leaving  two  daughters,  who,  with  his 
widow,  second  wife,  survive  him.     He  was  a  member  of  1892. 


REV.  WILLIAM  JAMES  POTTER, 

The  youngest  child  of  William  and  Anna  (Aiken)  Potter,  was  born  in 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  February  1,  1830,  and  died  in  Boston,  December 
21,  1893.  He  attended  the  Friends'  School  in  Providence,  and  afterwards 
was  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  in  Bridgewater.  He  served  fur  a 
time  as  a  teacher  in  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  and  then  entered  Harvard 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1854.  He  spent  two  years  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  then  went  to  Europe  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1859,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian)  in  New  Bedford,  and  was 
ordained  as  pastor  December  28,  of  that  year. 

July  23,  1863,  Mr.  Potter  was  drafted  and  at  once  made  preparation  to 
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obey  the  call  and  enter  the  army.  On  the  Sunday  following,  he  preached 
a  sermon  entitled,  "  The  Voice  of  the  Draft,"  which  was  widely  published 
and  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  earnest  patriotism.'  He 
resigned  his  pastorate,  but  the  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was 
granted  leave  of  absence.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  chaplain, 
and  he  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  Va.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Potter  resumed  his  pastoral  duties,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  his  old 
church  until  the  end  of  1892,  when  his  people  reluctantly  accepted  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  Potter  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Index,  and  he  also  served  as 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  In  addition 
to  his  contributions  to  periodicals,  he  published  in  1885,  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons entitled,  "  Twenty-five  Sermons  of  Twenty-five  Years."  In  1889,  he 
printed  an  historical  sketch  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor  for 
thirty-three  years. 

After  resigning  his  pastorate,  Mr.  Potter  spent  the  early  months  of  1893 
in  California.  It  was  his  intention  to  return  thither  for  the  present 
winter.  He  died  suddenly  in  Boston,  December  21,  a  few  hours  after  at- 
tending  the  marriage  of  his  son.  He  became  a  resident  member  in  July, 
1890,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  on  the  visit  of  the 
society  to  New  Bedford,  in  May  1891. 

Mr.  Potter  married  Elizabeth  Claghorn  Babcock,  of  New  Bedford, 
November  26,  18(33.  Two  children  were  born  of  the  union  :  1.  Anna 
Aiken  Potter,  born  August  16,  1864.  2.  Alfred  Claghorn  Potter,  born 
April  4,  1867.     Mrs.  Potter  died  in  1879. 


CHARLES  FOSTER, 

Died  January  26,  1894,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  born  in  Taun- 
ton, March  20,  1817,  the  son  of  Col.  Charles  and  Mary  (Drake)  Foster, 
and  grandson  of  Capt.  Timothy  Foster,  who  resided  on  Main  street,  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  where  Skinner's  block  now  stands,  owning  also 
the  land  in  rear  now  occupied  by  Historical  Hall.  Both  of  these  ancestors 
were  hat  manufacturers.  Col.  Charles  died  in  March,  1829,  aged  forty- 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Foster  was  many  years  a  merchant  tailor,  in  partnership  succes- 
sively with  Charles  Lawton  and  Charles  T.  Barnard,  and  a  business  man 
upright,  honorable  and  successful.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Universalist  Church  from  its  organization,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  faithful  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  Seven  years  a  member 
of  the  city  council  and  one  year  its  president;  representative  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1857-8;  director  of  the  Bristol  County  National  Bank  twenty- 
seven  years;  trustee  of  the  Bristol  County  Savings  Bank  many  years,  and 
a  member  and  officer  of  King  Philip  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  forty  years. 
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Mr.  Foster  married  May  27,  1856,  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mercy 
(Washburne)  Porter  (born  April  15,  1825),  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Henry  Elliot,  and  Charles  Porter  Foster,  all  of  whom  survive  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  1854  and  a  life  member  in  1886. 


GEORGE  THOMAS  ATWOOD, 

Died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1894,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
He  was  born  in  Taunton,  August  20,  1825.  After  his  school  days  in  the 
Academy,  in  early  life  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  grocery 
business,  and  later  on  his  own  account.  He  was  thirteen  years  treasurer 
of  the  Porter  Britannia  Company,  of  this  city.  During  his  last  years,  a 
salesman  for  Spaulding  &  Co.,  manufacturing  jewelers,  of  Mansfield,  re- 
siding in  New  York.  He  was  of  a  quick,  nervous  temperament,  and  of  a 
genial  nature.  Mr.  Atwood  was  a  son  of  George  Bowers  and  Eliza 
(Baylies)  Atwood,  and  grandson  of  George  Atwood,  who  came  from 
Dighton  some  ninety  years  ago  and  was  landlord  of  the  old  Taunton 
Hotel,  formerly  the  mansion  of  Gen.  David  Cobb,  west  of  the  Green, 
and  after  his  death  in  1821,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  B.,  who 
died  in  1874,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  who,  many  years  prior,  was 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  County  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Atwood  married  September  14,  1847,  Hannah  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Philander  W.  and  Mary  (Carver)  Dean,  who  died  in  July,  1885.  He  left 
an  only  son,  Arthur  Bowers,  now  residing  in  New  York.  He  was  a  cor- 
responding member  of  1880. 


AVILLTAM  BERRY  LAPHAM, 

Of  Augusta,  Maine,  died  at  the  Togus  Hospital,  February  15,  1894. 
Born  in  Bethel,  Me.,  August  21,  1828,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal School  in  1856,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  residing  in  Augusta  since  1871.  He  was  editor  of  the  Maine 
Farmer  until  1885,  also  of  the  Maine  Genealogist  and  the  Farm  and  Health, 
from  1875  to  1878. 

Mr.  Lapham  was  the  author  of  several  town  histories  and  genealogical 
works,  ten  years  member  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Examiners,  member  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  several  other  associations. 

He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  as  private,  captain  and  major. 
He  was  a  distinguished  antiquarian  and  an  able  writer.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  son  and  two  daughters.  Became  an  honorary  member  in  August, 
1893. 
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MRS.  DELIGHT  (CARPENTER)  REED, 

Born  in  Rehoboth,  December  4,  1828,  the  daughter  of  Christopher  and 
Emeline  (Lee)  Carpenter.  She  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Gooding  Reed, 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Barton.  For  many  years  a 
directress  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Mrs.  Reed  abounded  in  labors  of  love 
not  only  for  that  institution,  but  all  other  humane  and  charitable  objects. 
Her  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy — the  call  for  help. 
She  was  a  wise,  counsellor.  Pier  name  was  a  synonym  for  sympathy  and 
strength  in  all  good  causes.  There  was  a  keen  sense  of  loss  throughout 
the  city,  when  the  word  came,  which  had  long  been  feared,  that  Mrs. 
Reed  was  called  hence.  Her  death  occurred  Friday,  the  11th  of  May. 
mid-day,  at  noon. 

"  No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
Hut  sacred,  higu,  eternal  noun." 

Mrs.  Reed  became  a  member  1879,  a  resident  life  member  1886. 


THOMAS  POWER  FIELD,  D.  D., 

Born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  January  12,  1814,  died  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
May  16,  1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of 
1834,  and  after  a  course  of  theological  study  in  Andover,  had  pastorates 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  New  London,  Conn.,  with  professorships  at  two 
different  times  in  his  alma  mater.  Some  of  his  last  years  were  pleasantly 
spent  in  Amherst,  where  his  widow  still  resides.  Prof.  Field  was  the 
son  of  a  Boston  lawyer,  Justin  Field,  and  a  brother,  bearing  the  father's 
name,  also  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  was  many  years  rector  in  Lhe  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  Lenox,  Mass.  Both  brothers  alike  were  scholarly 
men.  The  elder,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  may  well  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  brightest  and  best  men  the  Congregational  ministry  of  Massachusetts 
ever  had.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  writer  of  these  few  lines,  a  class-mate 
and  a  room-mate,  to  pay  this  meiited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  honored 
friend  and  brother.  Dr.  Field  was  made  a  corresponding  member,  October 
2,  1854,  soon  after  the  society's  incorporation. 

MRS.  ELEANOR  SIIERBOURNE  (REED)  DEANE, 

The  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Dean  (Dennis)  Reed,  born  in 
Taunton,  January  14,  1817.  Her  education  was  in  Bristol  Academy  and 
the  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  and  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  last 
named  institution,  in  its  earlier  years.  She  also  taught  in  the  Academy 
at  Randolph.     During  her  long  residence  in   Taunton,  Mrs.   Deane  has 
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been  regarded  as  one  of  its  best  educated,  highly  cultivated  women.  She 
had  a  sweet  nature,  ever  making  friends  because  she  showed  herself 
friendly.  She  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  herself  a  poet  by  nature,  leaving 
behind  her  many  poetical  productions  of  rare  excellence  and  beauty.  For 
many  years  she  has  written  Christinas  hymns  for  distribution  among  her 
friends. 

She  married  Joseph  P.,  a  son  of  Hon.  John  G.and  Rebecca  (Padelford) 
Deane,  of  Portland,  Maine.  She  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vive her.     Her  death  occurred  June  19,  1894. 

She  was  made  a  life  member  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Laban  M.  Wheaton, 
of  Norton,  January  10,  1887. 


WILLIAM  MASON  HALE, 

Died  July  2,  1894,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Born  in  Taunton,  June 
26,  1820,  son  oi  Levi  and  Malinda  (Pratt)  Hale. 

A  mason  by  trade  and  for  many  years  a  master  builder.  Among  the 
first  to  enlist  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  served  as  lieutenant  and 
captain  in  the  seventh  and  thirty-seventh  regiments  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  and  was  wounded  in  the  service.  Represented  his  city  in  the 
Legislature  if  1888-9.  A  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
fraternities  half  a  century,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Married  Elizabeth  Briggs,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
a  son  who  survives  him  and  a  daughter  who  died  in  1893.  A  resident 
member  April,  1888. 


ALFRED  WOOD  PAULL, 

Died  in  Dighton,  July  23,  1894,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Born  in 
Dighton,  August  5,  1822  ;  educated  in  the  town  schools  and  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School,  he  spent  many  years  in  teaching.  Learning  the 
mason's  trade,  he  went  early  to  California,  and  worked  some  years  as  a 
builder  in  San  Francisco.  Returning,  his  later  years  were  passed  as  a 
market  gardener  in  his  native  town,  being  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in 
strawberry  culture,  which  has  made  his  section  famous.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  and  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Societies.  He  represented  his  town  in  General  Court,  was 
Town  Clerk  for  several  years  and  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  A  worthy  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  in  business 
honest  and  successful.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  and  Eunice  (Edson) 
Paul,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Bristol  County. 

Mr.  Paull  married  in  1846,  Deborah  P.  Briggs,  of  Dighton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  that  died  in  infancy.  His  wife  survives  him.  A  resident 
member  in  1887. 


S/u/cc  J/ir/ti^ 
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HORATIO  LEONARD  CUSHMAN, 
Died  in  Taunton,  September  2,  1894,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  was 
born  in  Taunton,  October  22,  1826.  For  years  he  was  in  Sproat's  saw 
mill  on  Winthrop  street,  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  West 
silver  factory.  Afterwards  he  engaged  in  various  industries,  and  finally 
organized  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Cushman  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe 
buttons,  which  he  conducted  successfully.  In  1876  was  councilman  from 
ward  one  ;  in  1877-8,  alderman  from  the  same,  and  in  1883  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  standard  of  moral  principle  and  official  integrity  was  of  a  high 
and  noble  order.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Charles  II.  Titus 
Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  Mr.  Cushman  was  the  son  of  Alvah  and  Sally 
(Leonard)  Cushman,  and  grandson  of  Zebedee  and  Sarah  (Padelford) 
Cushman  who  married  and  settled  in  Taunton  in  1763. 

He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  from  Elder 
Thomas  Cushman,  who  held  a  highly  responsible  and  important  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  from  1649  to  1692. 

Mr.  Cushman  married  February  7,  1847,  Loretta  Horton,  daughter  of 
Seth  and  Lydia  (Bunn)  Richmond.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  Seth 
Leonard  Cushman,  now  president  of  the  Bristol  County  National  Bank. 
A  resident  member  in  January,  1889. 


ELTSHA  CLARKE  LEONARD, 

Died  in  New  Bedford,  September  7,  1894,  born  in  Rochester,  Mass., 
September  30,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  the  Friends'  Academy  in 
New  Bedford,  and  the  Peirce  Academy  in  Middleboro,  under  Prof.  J.  W. 
P.  Jenks. 

Early  in  his  business  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  oil  trade  with  his 
father  in  New  Bedford,  and  at  a  later  period  (1850)  was  a  partner  with 
Francis  Rodman  in  the  same,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  an  influential  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  New 
Bedford,  and  occupied  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  New  Bedford  in  1857;  during  the  civil 
war  an  assessor  in  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  later, 
deputy  collector  in  the  same  department. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  a 
charter  member  of  Sutton  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  organized  in 
1864,  and  many  years  secretary  of  Star  in  the  East  Lodge,  F.  A.  M. 
Also,  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 
in  1866;  also  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  in  1884,  elected  an 
honorary  member  in  1887,  and  serving  as  one  of  the  board  of  directors 
until  his  death. 
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He  married  November  24,  1842,  Elizabeth  Bourne  Ellis,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Rosetta  Howland  Ellis.  Children,  Elizabeth  Frances,  Lucy 
Ashmun,  George,  Walter  and  Aslimun  ;  the  last  two  deceased,  George  a 
lawyer  in  Springfield,  the  daughters  reside  in  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Hannah  Tinkham  (Clarke) 
Leonard,  and  seventh  generation  from  James  Leonard,  the  ancestor  settler 
in  Taunton,  1653.  The  ancestral  line  runs,  James1,  Benjamin2,  Joseph3, 
Capt.  Philip4,  George5,  Nehemiah'1,  Elisha  Clarke7.  The  first  five  were 
iron  masters  in  Taunton  and  Middleboro,  the  last  two  business  men  of 
New  Bedford.  The  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Leonard  is  furnished  by  his 
children. 

The  burial  service  of  Mr.  Leonard  at  his  late  residence  in  New  Bed- 
ford, on  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  of  September,  was  attended  by  a  large 
company  of  prominent  citizens,  old  friends,  and  a  delegation  from  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  whose  president  was  called  to  officiate. 
At  the  open  grave,  Rev.  Mr.  Julian  said  a  few  comforting  words.  The 
prayer  of  the  departed  concerning  an  antiquarian  friend  recently  deceased, 
"  Lord,  keep  his  memory  green,"  was  the  prayer  of  all  present. 


At  a  memorial  meeting  held  in  Historical  Hall,  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 26,  the  Hon.  William  VV.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  on  being  intro- 
duced, alluded  to  the  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Historical 
Society,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Leonard,  and  said  there  was  no  one 
in  the  community  where  he  lived,  who  possessed,  even  in  an  approachable 
degree,  the  rare  qualities  which  so  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  work  of 
this  organization. 

Elisha  C.  Leonard,  said  Mr.  Crapo,  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  historical 
research.  He  was  studious,  persistent  and  painstaking  ;  he  was  indefati- 
gable and  untiring.  His  heart  was  in  the  work.  He  loved  the  Old 
Colony,  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  men.  No  incident  of  the  early 
times  was  too  minute  or  insignificant  for  his  patient  investigation.  Give 
him  a  clew  or  put  to  him  a  query  about  some  hidden  event  pertaining  to 
our  early  local  history,  and  he  would  hunt  and  delve  until  he  found  the 
answer.  No  trapper  ever  followed  wild  game  with  keener  zest,  no  miner 
ever  searched  for  gold  with  more  greedy  eagerness  than  he  hunted  and 
dug  for  the  forgotten  things  of  the  past.  Like  Old  Mortality,  portrayed 
by  Walter  Scott,  who  frequented  country  church  yards  and  rubbed  the 
moss  from  the  grey  tombstones,  our  friend  was  never  happier  than  when 
brushing  the  dust  and  mould  from  a  faded,  worm-eaten  manuscript  which 
had  rested  a  hundred  years  or  more  in  some  dark  attic.  A  day  spent  in 
rummaging  over  bundles  of  ancient  documents  at  the  State  House,  in  the 
court  house  at  Plymouth,  or  at  Taunton,  w;is  a  bright,  sunny,  red-letter 
day  to  him. 
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And  he  did  this  work  not  for  any  personal  gain,  nor  for  any  reputation 
which  might  come  from  it,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  men 
and  one  of  the  most  modest.  An  incident  illustrating  his  disregard  of 
personal  advantage  came  to  my  knowledge  not  long  since.  An  estate  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  was  the  subject  of  distribution.  A  question 
of  heirship  had  arisen.  It  was  surmised  that  a  branch  of  tlie  family 
many  years  ago  had  lived  in  Bristol  County.  Some  one  interested  in  the 
property  had  heard  of  Mr.  Leonard,  and  wrote  to  him  to  secure  such  in- 
formation as  would  make  plain  the  facts  of  heirship.  He  undertook  the 
task,  which  involved  a  journey  to  Taunton  and  to  Boston.  When  his 
work  was  done  he  made  a  report  which  was  clear,  complete  and  conclu- 
sive. His  correspondent  in  acknowledging  its  receipt  expressed  his  grate- 
ful satisfaction  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation,  and  said  that 
as  no  bill  of  charges  had  been  rendered  he  was  at  a  loss  what  amount  to 
return  as  compensation,  but  he  inclosed  a  check  for  $50,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  if  it  was  deemed  inadequate  a  larger  sum  would  be  cheerfully 
remitted.  Mr.  Leonard,  with  the  precision  which  characterized  him, 
computed  the  few  dollars  and  cents  expended  in  railroad  fares,  and  de- 
ducting this  amount  from  the  fifty  dollars,  returned  the  balance.  The 
fact  was  he  deserved  all  that  was  sent ;  he  had  earned  it  and  more,  too  ; 
really  he  needed  the  money,  and  he  wronged  himself  in  not  taking  it,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  a  profanation  to  accept  compensation  for  a  service  which 
it  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  to  render. 

Now  and  then  a  young  lawyer  has  been  entrusted  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  land  title.  He  has  struck  a  snag  in  an  ancient  description,  or 
missed  a  link  in  a  chain  of  heirship.  In  his  perplexity  he  has  come  to 
me,  as  an  old-timer,  native  born,  and  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  events 
and  persons  of  the  past.  I  have  listened  willingly,  and  have  answered 
with  all  the  show  of  wisdom  1  could  command,  and  then  I  have  added  : 
"  Don't  mind  what  I  have  told  you  ;  if  you  want  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation, go  to  Elisha  C.  Leonard." 

With  genuine  pleasure  he  would  pore  over  the  early  minutes  of  the 
Quaker  meeting,  and  then  come  to  you  and  tell  you  the  maiden  name  of 
your  great-great-grandmother.  There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who,  off- 
hand, can  accomplish  the  feat  of  giving  the  maiden  name  of  his  great- 
grandmother. 

His  facility  in  bringing  to  light  the  occurrences  of  the  olden  time  and 
his  exhaustive  study  of  their  minutest  detail  compelled  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Nothing  w:as  too  remote  or  obscure  to  escape  his  attention. 
His  familiarity  with  the  early  settlement  of  this  region  was  remarkable. 
He  had  a  command  of  facts  and  incidents,  a  knowledge  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  pioneers  which  surprised  us.  If  the  question  had  arisen 
about  the  existence  of  an  apple  tree  in  Joseph  Russell's  orchard  thirty  or 
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forty  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  with  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pencil  and  a 
pair  of  dividers,  lie  would  settle  the  controversy  by  a  diagram  showing  the 
exact  location  of  the  tree,  and  would  tell  you  how  many  feet  or  rods  it 
stood  from  the  stone  wall  which  divided  the  orchard  from  the  barn 
meadow. 

Once  a  month  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Taunton  and  had  a  talk  with 
Captain  Hall  about  the  men  and  events  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
after  a  charming  historical,  genealogical  and  antiquarian  symposium  he 
went  back  to  New  Bedford  refreshed  and  stimulated  for  deeper  colonial 
research. 

We  shall  miss  our  friend.  Very  often  when  we  are  stumbling  around 
in  an  almost  helpless  search  for  some  fact  in  the  past  which  would  clear 
up  a  doubt  or  make  plain  a  disputed  point,  we  shall  think  of  him  and 
grieve  that  no  one  is  left  as  learned  as  he  was  in  the  lore  of  local  history. 

I  need  not  say  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
that  the  work  our  friend  did  was  useful  and  merited  commendation. 
You  know  its  value.  But  there  are  matter-of-fact,  prosaic  men  and 
women,  absorbed  with  the  present,  and  intent  upon  the  gains  and  duties 
of  to-day,  who  regard  slightingly  those  who  spend  their  time  about  the 
affairs  of  yesterday;  they  regarded  our  friend  as  an  enthusiast  pursuing 
a  fad  and  they  have  smiled  at  what  they  call  a  harmless  eccentricity  and 
profitless  fancy.  But  these  active,  busy  workers  in  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  passing  hour  arc  not  so  indifferent  to  the  olden  time  as  they  think 
themselves.  However  practical  and  utilitarian  they  are,  or  fancy  they 
are,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  yields  to  the  gentle,  subtle  charm  which 
the  past,  dim  and  shadowy  though  it  be,  throws  around  them.  It  ma}'  be 
mere  sentiment,  but  it  leads  you  to  preserve  that  old  leather  fire  bucket 
which  has  upon  it  your  grandfather's  name,  and  used  by  him  years  ago 
when  the  flames  swept  through  the  village  ;  it  may  be  only  sentiment,  but 
it  prompts  you  to  cherish  that  piece  of  old  china,  cracked  though  it  be, 
which  was  your  grandmother's  when  she  went  to  house-keeping.  Why  is 
it  that  you  treasure  so  carefully  that  bit  of  old  lace  and  that  old  rusty 
musket  V  Because  they  are  precious  family  heir-looms,  and  the  sight  of 
them  stirs  up  fond  memories  and  revives  pleasant  traditions. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  this  is  only  an  idle,  profitless  fancy.  It  may  not 
profit  me  to  know  that  the  neck  of  land  on  which  I  was  born  was  settled 
by  Anthony  Slocum,  who  in  1GG2  disposed  of  his  holdings  in  Taunton  to 
Richard  Williams.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  occupied  that  part 
of  the  shore  where  the  river  Paskamansett  empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay. 
I  am  one  of  his  descendants  and  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  him- 
The  information  may  not  profit  me  about  my  ancestors  who,  generations 
ago,  plowed  around  the  rocks  and  carted  sea-weed  from  the  beach  where  1 
played  when  a  boy,  yet  I  confess  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  them. 
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I  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of  men  they  were,  how  they  demeaned 
themselves  when  King  Philip  and  his  savage  band  desolated  the  land, 
what  part  they  took  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  when  the 
British  frigate  Nitnrod  lay  off  and  on  that  coast  marauding  and  pillaging. 
I  would  like  to  know  more  than  I  do  about  a  kinsman,  Holder  SIocuiu, 
who,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  commencing  in  1805,  represented  the 
town  of  Dartmouth  in  the  General  Court.  Year  after  year  he  went  to 
Boston  and  returned  on  horseback.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  on 
one  occasion  during  this  period  the  town  voted  not  to  send  a  representa- 
tive that  year,  and  I  was  told  when  a  hoy  by  older  persons  that  this 
particular  winter,  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  old  mare  that  had  made  the  journey  so  many  times  became  restive 
and  uneasy,  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  beyond  the  usual  date  of  de- 
parture, took  the  road  alone  and  never  stopped  until  she  reached  her  ac- 
customed winter  quarters  near  the  State  House.  Now  J  would  like  to 
know  if  that  story  is  true.  And  if  true,  I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  mare.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  proclivity  which  some 
men  have  of  continuously  running  for  the  legislature. 

Call  these  things  trifles  if  you  will,  but  I  answer  that  whatever  brings 
the  memory  of  the  past  into  the  life  of  the  present,  makes  for  patriotism, 
good  citizenship,  a  fonder  attachment  to  home  and  a  higher  respect  for 
kindred.  Remember  that  the  past  is  the  great  depository  of  facts  and 
knowledge,  and  that  the  duty  rests  somewhere  to  see  that  the  past  is 
clothed  with  truth  and,  is  not  permitted  to  take  on  the  garments  of  fiction. 
Unlike  the  school  girl  who  said  that  she  preferred  to  study  history  rather 
than  mathematics  because  she  did  not  have  to  prove  the  answers,  your 
mission,  Mr.  President,  is  to  gather  facts  and  submit  them  to  the  absolute 
proof  of  truth,  to  put  upon  them  their  genuine  label,  and  hand  them 
down  to  coming  generations. 

There  is  much  in  Bristol  County  which  deserves  preservation  and  con- 
tinued remembrance.  There  has  been  passed  down  to  us  a  territory  not 
especially  fertile  nor  easy  of  culture,  but  picturesque  with  wild  woods  and 
inland  lakes  and  sparkling  rivers,  and  sun-lit  valleys,  and  ocean  shore. 
But  these  are  the  least  of  our  inheritance.  The  legacy  which  we  prize 
most  highly  is  found  in  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  in  their  courage  in 
meeting  hardship  and  adversity,  their  devotion  to  duty,  their  inflexible 
integrity,  their  abhorrence  of  the  shams  and  frivolities  of  life,  their  self- 
reliant  nobility  of  character.  They  left  us  the  legacy  of  persona!  ex- 
ample. And  in  addition  they  endowed  us  with  institutions  and  a 
government  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  equality  of  men  and  the 
freedom  of  individual  conscience. 

The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  has  for  its  purpose  the  rescue 
from  forgetfulness  and  oblivion  of  the  acts  and  deeds  and  sayings  of  the 
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early  pioneers,  and  the  preservation  of  the  story  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  this  locality  in  its  moral,  intellectual  and  material  development.  It 
aims  to  keep  green  and  fresh  the  memory  of  the  fathers,  to  guard  with 
care  the  chronicles  which  record  their  doings,  and  to  give  prominence  to 
the  exploits  which  signalized  their  lives. 

This  work,  Mr.  President,  you  and  your  associates  are  doing  with  great 
acceptance  and  success.  While  I  cannot  add  to  the  treasures  of  your 
storehouse,  I  can  and  do  offer  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP,  LL.  D. 

Born  in  Boston,  May  12,  1809,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  16,  1894.  He  was 
a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  John  VVinthrop,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth 
(Bowdoin)  Temple,  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1828,  a  brilliant  future  was  before  one  of  the  brightest 
young  men  with  such  an  ancestry.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  the  time  came  when  he  succeeded  Webster  in  the  United 
State's  Senate,  after  having  served  with  distinguished  ability  in  the 
House,  both  as  member  and  Speaker.  Possessed  of  rare  qualifications,  as 
a  parliamentarian,  it  is  not  surprising  a  large  part  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  useful  service  in  halls  of  legislation.  But  in  the  press  of  business  in 
public  life,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  questions,  which  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  fellow-men. 

The  founder  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  for  the  colored  people 
named  him  as  permanent  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  this, 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  many  charitable  institutions,  requiring  much 
time,  nearer  home.  The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Institution, 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, of  which 
for  thirty  years  he  was  President,  found  in  him  a  strong  advocate  and  a 
liberal  friend.  More  than  one  hundred  printed  addresses  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects  and  on  occasions  of  great  public  interest,  reveal  Mr. 
Winthrop's  great  versatility  of  talent  and  associate  his  name  with  all 
that  is  purest  and  best  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  thrice  married,  his  three  wives  having  preceded  him 
to  the  spirit  land.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him,  one  of  the 
sons,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  being  a  prominent  historian. 

An  honorary  member  April  3,  1851. 

MRS.  MELINDA  (FALES-PADELFORD)  STRONG. 
Died  in  St.  Louis,  January  22,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.     Mrs. 
Strong  was  born  in  Taunton,  January  14,  1815,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
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late  Co].  Nathaniel  Fales,  and  widow  of  Judge  George  P.  Strong,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Judge  Fales, 
and  Judge  Padelford,  eminent  citizens  of  Taunton,  an  estimable  lady  and 
much  interested  in  our  society,  of  which  she  became  a  life  member  in 
April,  1888.  She  leaves  an  oidy  son,  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  and 
three  daughters,  two  married,  Mrs.  Cragin,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington,  of  Minneapolis,  and  an  unmarried  daughter  in  St.  Louis. 

MRS.  LYDIA  TAYLOR  CASWELL, 
Died  in  Wellesley,  January  26,  1895,  of  pneumonia,  in  her  seventy-fifth 
year.  She  had  resided  there  several  years,  where  her  only  daughter,  Mary 
L.,  is  an  assistant  in  the  Wellesley  College.  Mrs.  Caswell  was  born  in 
Norton,  December  16,  1820,  youngest  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Hannah 
(Peck)  Hodges,  and  married  Benjamin  Caswell,  of  East  Taunton  ;  he 
died  January  18,  1874,  leaving  her  a  widow,  and  a  son  and  daughter,  who 
survive  their  mother.  Mrs.  Caswell,  a  most  estimable  matron,  became  a 
life  member  in  April,  1887,  and  has  been  a  contributor  of  choice  relics  to 
the  society,  especially  papers  and  correspondence  of  her  eldest  brother, 
Gen.  Rufus  Hodges,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Cincinnati ;  also  a  deed  of 
Dea.  Walter  Deane,  conveying  elder  John  Strong's  homestead,  in  1670,  to 
Thomas  Caswell,  ancestor  of  the  Caswell  family.  Mrs.  Caswell's  remains 
were  brought  to  Taunton  for  interment  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

JOSEPH  WEAVER  STRANGE, 
Died  February  6,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  six  months,  born 
August  7,  1811.  In  early  life  Mr.  Strange  became  a  skilled  mechanic, 
and  several  years  in  the  employ  of  Crocker  &  Richmond  and  others. 
Being  of  a  studious  mind  and  an  ardent  Universalist,  he  prepared  for  the 
ministry  in  that  denomination,  preaching  in  Dorchester  and  other  places 
a  few  years,  and  then  returned  to  his  mechanical  work.  A  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1841,  with  Reed  &  Barton  several  years,  until  1849,  when 
he  removed  to  Bangor  to  engage  in  the  stamp  and  letter  cutting  business 
in  which  he  was  an  adept  and  very  successful.  In  1889  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  to  pursue  the  same  business  with  his  son,  until  his  death.  At 
our  meeting  in  July,  1892,  he  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Mechanical 
Inventions  and  Inventors,"  and  has  manifested  an  interest  in  our  society 
by  attending  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  last  one  January  annual,  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  members.  Mr.  Strange  was  a  very  modest  old 
school  gentleman,  the  member  of  a  family  of  rare  inventive  and  skilled 
mechanics.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Amitta  (Briggs)  Strange, 
grandson  of  Lot  and  Mary  (Douglas)  Strange  of  Freetown,  and  seventh 
in  succession  from  John  Strange,  from  Wales,  England,  about  1650,  an 
early  settler  of  Freetown.     Mr.    Strange   married,  September   21,  1834, 
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Margaret  A.  Hodsdon,  of  Me.,  who  died  in  1876.  He  had  four  sons  and 
a  daughter,  only  one  of  whom,  Frederic  R.  Strange,  survives  his  parents. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  BaDgor  for  burial  with  his  family.  A  resi- 
dent member  of  July,  1889. 


HON.  WARREN  LADD, 

Died  in  New  Bedford,  February  21,  1895,  aged  eighty-one  years,  seven 
months,  having  been  born  in  that  part  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  now  called 
Groveland,  July  21,  1813. 

Coming  to  New  Bedford  in  1840,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  at 
once  entered  the  employment  of  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  railroad, 
then  just  opened,  as  clerk  in  the  freight  department.  So  satisfactory  was 
his  work,  that  he  was  advanced  from  one  position  to  another  till  he  be- 
came Superintendent  of  the  road.  In  1877,  he  was  chosen  President  and 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  called 
to  fill  many  offices  of  trust,  serving  in  the  city  government  several  years, 
also,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  and  Trustee  of  the  Free 
Public  Library. 

Mr.  Ladd  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  acted  as  Presidential  elector 
in  1876,  from  the  first  congressional  district. 

He  was  always  interested  in  historical  studies,  being  fond  of  tracing 
his  own  descent  through  his  mother,  to  an  original  settler  of  Salem, 
Richard  Ingersoll,  in  1627,  and  to  Col.  Zebulon  Ingersoll,  his  mother's 
father,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  father's  family  was 
one  of  distinction  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  his  line  running  back 
asfollows  :  Warren7, Nathaniel0,  Nathaniel5,  Nathaniel4,  John3, Samuel2, 
Daniel1,  one  of  the  orignal  si'ttlers  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Married,  November  22,  1842,  Lucy  Washburn  Kingman.  Mr.  Ladd 
was  the  father  of  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Herbert  Warren  Ladd,  has  been  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Ladd  became  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  April,  1888, 
taking  a  deep  interest  and  attending  many  of  our  meetings.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society. 


SAUL  WHITE  EDDY, 
Died  Feb.  23,  1895,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  After  attending  public 
schools,  Mr.  Eddy  entered  the  employ  of  Capt.  Silas  Shepard,  Oakland 
Mills,  in  1832,  and  became  a  skillful  mechanic;  a  few  years  later  was 
with  Charles  Richmond,  in  the  Brick  Mill,  in  1840,  and  William  Mason  in 
1844  ;  he  served  as  foreman  and  superintendent  thirty-five  years,  resigning 
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in  1875.  Tn  charge  of  the  Fall  River  Machine  Works,  1880  to  1884,  he 
retired  with  a  competency  after  half  a  century's  service  as  mechanic  and 
superintendent.  lie  was  a  year  in  the  City  Council,  an  incorporator  and 
trustee  of  Taunton  Savings  Bank,  director  in  Cohannet  Mills  and  Taun- 
ton Brick  Company  ;  also  a  member  of  the  Winthrop  Street  Baptist 
Church  over  fifty  years.  During  all  these  years  he  has  sustained  a  high 
reputation  of  citizenship  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  born  in  Taunton,  February  16,  1817,  son  of  Barzillai  and 
Nancy  Hawes  (White)  Eddy;  he  married  in  1841,  Miss  Abby  Clark,  and 
had  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Orville  A.  Barker,  Mrs.  Evander  Fray,  of  Taun- 
ton, and  two  married  in  New  York  State.  His  wife  died  in  1856  ;  married 
2d,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Fuller,  no  children.  Mr.  Eddy  was  the  8th  genera- 
tion from  Ilev.  William  Eddy1,  Bristol,  England,  1550,  Vicar  of  St.  Dun- 
stans  Episcopal  Church  at  Canbrook.  His  son  Samuel'-,  born  in  Can- 
brook,  1608,  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1630,  a  pilgrim  settler.  John3, 
born  in  Plymouth,  1637,  settled  in  Taunton.  His  descendants  were 
Joseph,  Paul,  Apollos,  Barzillai7,  born  1784,  died  1867,  Saul  White8.  Mr. 
Eddy  has  resided  many  years  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fray,  Dean  street, 
where  his  death  occurred.     A  resident  member  of  April,  1889. 


CHARLES  HENRY  CARVER, 

Died  at  his  residence  March  12,  1895,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  boru 
in  Taunton,  December  7,  1823.  After  finishing  his  school  education  he 
engaged  with  his  father,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  which  business  he  fol- 
lowed until  ill  health  and  other  claims  upon  his  time  caused  retirement. 
Mr.  Carver  was  a  persistent  student  of  history,  few  having  a  more  gen- 
eial  historical  information,  derived  from  standard  authors  and  works, 
than  our  friend.  Modest  and  retiring  in  his  intercourse  with  friends,  he 
was  a  thinker  rather  than  social  doer,  a  good  citizen,  an  estimable  man. 

Mr.  Carver  was  the  son  of  Rufus  and  Nancy  (Dean)  Carver,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Robert,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  of  Marshfield,  1638,  (a 
brother,  or  nephew,  of  Gov.  John  Carver,  of  the  Mayflower)  through  John 
of  Marshfield,  Eleazer  of  Bridgewater,  Nathaniel  of  Taunton,  who  settled 
at  Neck-of-Land.  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  whose  ancient 
mansion  is  still  standing,  though  its  location  has  changed  ownership. 

Mr.  Carver  married  two  sisters;  two  sons  by  the  first  wife  and  four 
daughters  with  his  widow  survive  him.     A  resident  member  of  April,  1889. 


LEONARD  BOLLES  ELLIS, 
Died  in  New  Bedford,  March  13,  1895,  where  he  was  born  August  11, 
183S,  the   son   of  Caleb   L.  and  Abbie   D.  (Hathaway)    Ellis.     He   was 
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educated  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School,  under  John  F. 
Emerson.  He  early  entered  the  employ  of  his  father,  and  in  1859,  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  the  cooperage  business.  Later,  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  art  goods,  of  which  he  made  a  great  success,  being 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  that  line  of  materials.  He  was  also  interested 
in  all  historical  matters,  well  earning  the  name  of  New  Bedford's  his- 
torian, an  evidence  of  which  is  the  large  volume  of  its  history  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages,  published  in  1892.  Besides  this  history,  he  wrote  in 
newspaper  articles  full  accounts  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  military,  the 
musical  associations,  and  the  Methodist  churches  of  New  Bedford,  in  all 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was  President  of  the  Choral  Associa- 
tion many  years,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  long  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Street  Methodist  Church,  one  of  its  official  board  and 
Superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  his  native  city,  a  man  to  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Ellis  married,  December  14,  1859,  Patience  E.,  daughter  of  Asa  L. 
and  Emeline  Allen.  They  had  two  adopted  daughters,  orphan  children 
of  his  sister,  Abbie  Millie  and  Nora  Leonard.  A  member  of  this  society 
in  April,  1890,  a  life  member,  October  1894.  He  furnished  several  obitu- 
aries of  New  Bedford  members,  and  ever  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
its  objects.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  this  society  being  repre- 
sented by  its  President. 


MRS.  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  (GRISWOLD)  HART. 

Widow  of  Isaac  B.  Hart,  many  years  a  prominent  merchant  of  Troy, 
New  York,  died  March  15th,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Chester  Griswold  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Rensselaer  county,  and  a  sister  of  John  A.  Griswold,  the  eminent  author, 
and  the  niece  of  late  Mrs.  Francis  (Moulton)  Baylies.  In  her  earlier  life 
Mrs.  Hart  was  active  in  social  life,  and  a  leader  in  many  of  the  society 
events  of  Troy.  Her  husband's  death  occurred  many  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Hart's  death  was  the  result  of  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  She  was  a  lady  of 
rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  retained  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friendsr 
and  was  identified  with  St.  Paul's  church.  She  was  a  $50  corresponding 
life  member  of  this  society  in  1887. 

PHILO  THOMPSON  WASHBURN, 

Born  February  25,  1827,  died  January  21,  1890.  Mr.  Washburn  carried 
on  the  business  of  his  father,  established  many  years  ago  on  Weir  street, 
Taunton,  and  removed  to  Union  Block,  an  undertaker,  associating  with 
him  a  younger  brother,  Henry  S.,  and  afterward  his  son  Herbert  T. 
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He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  an  early  member  of  King 
David  Lodge,  and  a  charter  member  of  Ionic  Lodge,  a  member  of  St. 
Mark's  Chapter  and  Taunton  Council,  a  Knight  Templar,  belonging  to 
the  St.  John's  Commandery,  Providence,  attaining  the  32d  degree  in 
Masonry. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  son  of  Major  Philo  and  Harriet  (White)  Washburn. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  South-worth,  of  Raynharn, 
May  10,  1848.  Their  children,  Herbert  Thompson,  Helen  Gordon  and 
Florence  Arline.     A  life  member  of  this  society,  April  18,  1887. 

Note.— The  preceding  obituary  notices,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  prepared  in  part  by  the  histori- 
ographers, Dea.  Edgar  H.  Reed,  and  Dea.  Edmund  W.  Porter,  supple- 
mented by  Capt.  Hall,  Leonard  B.  Ellis,  of  New  Bedford,  Rev.  William 
L.  Chaffin,  of  North  Easton,  and  S.  Hopkins  Emery. 


The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  incorporated  in  1853,  was  more 
than  thirty  years,  without  a  permanent  building.  Its  vigorous  growth 
dates  from  1886,  when  Historical  Hall,  a  fine  stone  structure,  was  secured 
by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  society's  many  friends.  With  such  a 
safe  storehouse  for  its  treasures,  the  society  can  properly  call  attention 
to  its  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  second  article  of  its  constitution : 

—To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  Old  Colony  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  collect,  hold  and  preserve  documents,  books,  memoirs  and 
all  other  matters  relating  to  its  history. 

The  terms  of  membership  in  the  society  are  $1.00  admission  fee,  and 
$1.00  a  year  thereafter,  or  life  membership,  $10,  and  no  other  assessments. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  : 

President— Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.,  of  Taunton. 

Vice-Presidents— Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  of  Taunton,  and 
Rev.  William  L.  Cuaffin,  of  North  Easton. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Libr'n— Capt.  John  W.  D.  Hall,  of  Taunton. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed,  of  Taunton. 

Treasurer — John  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Auditor— Capt.  George  A.  Washrurn,  of  Tauuton. 

Historiographer— Edmund  W.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Directors— Hon.  William  E.  Fuller,  of  Taunton,  Gen.  Euenezer 
W.  Peirce,  of  Freetown,  Henry  M.  Lovering,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  Hon. 
John  S.  Brayton,  of  Fall  River,  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  of  New 
Bedford,  James  M.  Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
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TAUNTON  GREEN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  following  paper,  suggested  by  the  ancient  painting  of  the  Green 
and  northern  view,  over  a  century  ago,  was  read  by  Capt.  Hall  before  the 
society,  in  February,  1887,  in  Historical  Hall,  and  is  amended  to  add 
modern  dates  and  improvements. 

In  introducing  the  object  lesson  history  of  the  "  Panel  Map,"  it  may 
interest  readers  to  add,  that  a  few  rods  south  of  the  first  house  on  the 
left  of  the  scene,  west  of  the  Green,  stood  the  residence  of  Gen.  David 
Cobb,  left  him  by  his  father's  will  in  1779,  and  where  he  resided  until 
his  removal  to  Goldsboro,  Me.,  in  1796.  The  mansion  was  then  sold  and 
it  became  the  noted  "Taunton  Hotel,"  some  thirty  years, then  a  boarding 
house,  a  furniture  store,  etc.,  until  removed  by  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  in 
1845,  to  enlarge  his  park.  This  noted  mansion  of  a  noted  man,  does  not 
appear  on  the  ancient  map,  but  a  tablet  indicates  where  it  stood,  as  "Gen. 
David  Cobb's  homestead,  1779-1796."  It  is  on  the  United  States  Post 
Office  lot  and  the  memorable  tablet  should  remain. 

THE    ANCIKNT    PANEL    MAI'.* 

The  origin  of  this  crude  representation  of  the  residences  north  and 
east  of  the  Green  at  that  period,  according  to  tradition  is  this  :  A  painter 
came  hither  in  search  of  employment  and  boarded  at  the  inn  of  Sheriff 
John  Porter,  which  occupied  the  site  of  Templar  hall  block.  Being  some- 
thing of  an  artist,  he  took  a  leisure  view  from  the  front  chamber  window 
overlooking  the  Green,  which  he  transferred  to  the  panel  over  the  old- 
fashioned  fire  place.  A  few  may  remember  the  "old  Porter  house,"  which 
was  utilized  into  a  grocery  store  by  Nathaniel  Phillips  and  kept  by  him, 
HartwellC.  Cushman,  Job  M.  Leonard,  E.  T.Jackson  and  others,  Mr. 
Phillips,  painter,  in  chambers.  When  the  old  house  was  removed  to 
Court  street,  where  it  now  stands,  preparatory  to  building  Templar  Hall, 
by  Wood  &  Washburn  in  1851,  this  old  panel  was  carefully  removed  and 
deposited  as  a  relic  of  the  past  in  the  law  office  of  Sidney  Williams,  Esq., 
whose  son,  S.  A.  Williams,  kindly  donated  it  to  this  society. 

A  brief  description,  by  request,  of  the  residences,  from  deeds  and 
records,  of  that  ancient  period  and  more  recent,  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  society. 

The  first  house  on  the  left,  west  of  the  court  house,  was  the  mansion 


•The  original  painting  Is  in  Historical  Hall,  where  all   interested  can  call  and  view 
it  at  their  leisure. 
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of  Capt.  Thomas  Cobb,  an  enterprising  iron  manufacturer  of  Attleboro 
and  Taunton,  father  of  Gen.  David  Cobb,  whose  reputation  is  familiar  to 
all,  bom  in  Attleboro  in  1748,  while  his  father  was  a  resident  engaged  in 
manufacturing  cannon  balls  and  other  implements  for  the  Colonial  War, 
produced  from  ore  mined  in  that  vicinity.  Capt.  Cobb  resided  there  a 
few  years,  doing  a  large  business.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Taunton, 
purchasing  the  present  "  Brick  mill  "  site,  with  its  grist  mill,  fulling  mill 
and  malt  mill  of  Samuel  Danforth,  clothier,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dan- 
forth,  fourth  minister  of  Taunton,  and  built  thereon  an  iron  works, 
which  he  left  to  his  son,  Jonathan  Cobb,  at  his  death  in  1779,  who  occu- 
pied the  mansion  at  the  time  of  this  painting. 

The  space  between  the  first  mansion  and  the  old  court  house  was  called 
"  Cobb's  lane,"  now  Court  street,  then  leading  to  his  iron  works.  This 
mansion  was  originally  re-constructed  from  the  first  court  house  of  1747, 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Cobb,  and  was  removed  to  that  site  across  the  way. 
This  mansion  was  also  left  by  will  of  Capt.  Cobb  in  1779,  to  bis  son  Gen. 
David,  who  transferred  it  to  his  brother  Jonathan.  After  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Cobb,  it  became  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  who  married 
Apollos  B.  Leonard,  iron  manufacturer,  an  associate  with  his  brother-in- 
law  lion.  Samuel,  and  William  A.  Crocker,  in  said  business. 

After  Mr.  Leonard's  death  the  mansion  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Job 
Hall,  who  married  his  widow.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by  J.  P.  Sears, 
finally  by  Dan  Wilmarth,  and  his  heirs  after  his  death  in  April,  1841, 
until  they  sold  to  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  who  removed  it  to  Leonard  street, 
The  old  mansion  hardly  escaped  the  fire  of  Jones'  Atheneum  on  the 
evening  of  May  7,  1873. 

This  old  court  house  was  built  in  1772.  Its  site  was  partly  "town 
common,"  and  the  "selectmen,  Capt.  Ichabod  Leonard,  Richard  Godfrey, 
John  Reed,  yeomen.  William  Thayer,  gentleman,  conveyed  "  (says  the 
deed)  "a  lot  of  land  adjoining  the  lot  whereon  the  old  court  house  stood, 
to  the  County  of  Bristol,  for  a  court  house,  as  long  as  Taunton  remains 
a  shire  town." 

Capt.  Cobb  sold  "a  small  strip  of  land  next  to  his  lane  to  the  count) 
to  enlarge  the  site  convenient  for  the  court  house."  These  deeds  settle 
the  question  where  the  first  court  house  stood,  viz.  :  opposite  the  site 
where  the  Crocker-Davol  block  now  stands,  front  of  the  new  court  house. 

Near  this  old  court  house  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable  "Shays' 
insurrectionists,"  who  assembled  on  the  Green  in  1786,  and  attempted  to 
frighten  Judge  Cobb  (then  also  General)  to  deliver  the  legal  court  papers 
to  Col.  Valentine  of  the  Shays'  stragglers.  When  they  heard  the  judge's 
memorable  reply,  "  I  will  sit  as  a  judge  or  die  as  a  general,"  Col.  Valen- 
tine and  his  men  took  the  hint  and  soon  retired. 

The  old  court  house  was  occupied  by  all  the  courts  sitting  in  Taunton. 
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until  1827,  when  a  more  commodious  one  was  required,  and  the  brick 
edifice,  built  by  Abiezer  Dean,  was  completed  in  rear  of  this.  It  stood  in 
front  nearer  the  square,  and  was  removed  down  Court  street,  where  it 
now  stands,  a  tenement  house,  minus  the  ventilator  at  the  peak  of  the 
roof. 

The  small  house  next  in  rear,  was  Charles  Barstow's  (ancestor  of  those 
of  the  name)  and  after  his  death  and  his  widow,  was  occupied  by  Preston 
Shepard,  carriage  maker,  who  removed  to  Boston  and  kept  tin;  Indian 
Queen  Hotel  in  Bromfield  street,  and  a  popular  landlord;  and  next 
owned  by  Simeon  Tisdale,  who  sold  to  the  county  to  enlarge  the  court 
house  site,  and  a  portion  to  Samuel  Crocker  to  enlarge  the  Barstow  lot. 

The  next  prominent  house  east  on  the  map,  was  built  by  Radcliffe 
Mellon*,  merchant,  in  1757,  who  purchased  the  land  of  -John  Adam,  also  a 
merchant.  It  was  sold  by  Mellon  to  Boston  merchants,  and  in  1760, 
Deacon  Nehemiah  Liscomb,  a  prominent  man  in  business  and  church, 
purchased  the  mansion  for  £338,  and  in  1770,  sold  to  Daniel  Leonard,  the 
brilliant  writer  and  politician,  for  £400.  Induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  Leonard  became  prominent  in  the  "  loyal 
cause,"  in  defence  of  King  George  and  his  arbitrary  course  towards  the 
colony,  and  in  1776  was  a  confirmed  Tory,  having  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mandamus  counselor  from  the  King.  The  people  of  Taunton 
were  excited  at  bis  recreancy  to  the  patriot  cause  ;  a  large  number  assem- 
bled in  front  of  his  house  one  evening,  and  to  admonish  him,  fired  several 
balls  into  his  chamber  window. f 

Leonard  left  suddenly  under  protection  of  British  officers  for  Boston 
and  Halifax,  whence  he  embarked  with  his  family  for  London.  The 
King  rewarded  him  for  his  "loyalty"  and  desertion  of  the  patriot  cause, 
with  the  honor  of  chief  justiceship  of  Bermuda,  where  he  resided  a  num- 
ber of  years;  he  finally  died  in  London  in  1829.  Me  was  a  son  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Leonard,  and  grandson  of  Major  George,  both  prominent  iron 
manufacturers  of  Norton,  the  latter  of  the  Chartley  Works. 

In  1777  Hon.  Seth  Padelford,  Judge  of  Probate  twenty  years,  purchased 


•Radcliffe  Hellon  came  to  Taunton  from  a  commercial  town  on  the  river  Barrow, 
in  Ireland,  a  merchant  of  respectable  abilities,  education  and  enterprise.  He  mar- 
ried Parthenia  I'almer,  of  Somerset,  and  they  had  a  number  of  children.  He  built 
several  vessels  on  the  river  below,  some  of  which  were  lost,  and  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  business.  Hoping  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  he  left  for  Ireland  with  his  son 
Robert,  to  visit  his  brother,  a  prominent  Judge  of  wealth,  in  Dublin,  and  the  vessel 
and  passengers  were  never  heard  from.  His  widow,  l'arthenla,  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  daughter,  in  Somerset,  at  an  advanced  age. 


tThe  prints  of  the  balls  may  be  seen  in  the  shutter  of  the  Leonard  house,  in  His- 
torical Hall,  presented  by  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Cobb  before  the  old  mansion  was  de- 
molished, in  which  he  was  born  fifty  years  later,  when  the  residence  of  his  father. 
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the  Leonard  mansion  of  the  creditors,  saving  it  from  confiscation.  The 
Judge  died  in  1810,  leaving  his  mansion  to  his  son,  Harry  Padelford,  who 
sold  to  lliliard  Earl,  merchant  ;  he  died  in  1815,  and  it  reverted  to 
Padelford,  who  sold  it  to  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker.  After  Mr.  Crocker  ob- 
tained the  Barstow  place,  he  removed  the  Padelford  house  in  1817  to  its 
place,  east  of  the  court  house,  and  built  upon  its  vacant  site  his  elegant 
brick  mansion  and  resided  there  until  1842,  when  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  King,  became  the  owner.  After  her  death  in  September,  1874, 
the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Abby  Cobb-Richmond,  who  died  February 
13,  1887,  and  at  her  death,  her  son,  Samuel  Crocker  Cobb,  was  the  last 
owner  prior  to  its  removal  to  enlarge  the  ornamental  plateau  of  the  new 
Bristol  County  court  house.  This  magnificent  edifice,  which  cost  over 
$300,000,  combines  several  architectural  orders.  Frank  Irving  Cooper,  a 
Taunton  boy,  the  architect. 

The  Hellon-Leonard-Padelford  mansion,  after  removal,  was  opened  as 
"  Sturtevant's  genteel  coffee  house,"  and  after  the  marriage  of  Capt.  D.  G. 
W.Cobb, his  residence  until  death  in  1832, then  by  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Golden 
Dearth  and  William  Muenscher,  cashiers  of  Bristol  County  Bank  ;  and  the 
last  twenty  years  unoccupied  in  its  pleasant  location  until  demolished  for 
the  site  of  the  new  court  house. 

The  next  house  east  on  the  map  was  Capt.  Josiah  Crocker's,  purchased 
in  1771  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Liscomb.  Capt.  Crocker  was  the  father  of 
Hon.  Samuel  and  William  Augustus  Crocker,  grandfather  of  William  A., 
Samuel  L.  and  George  A.  Crocker.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Crocker  until  he  built  his  new  mansion  in  1818,  and  was 
finally  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  West,  after  the  sale  of  her 
large  mansion  in  1832  to  Samuel  L.  Crocker.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  West 
in  1849,  the  Capt.  Crocker  house  was  removed,  the  site  levelled,  and  a 
portion  of  the  site  recently  occupied  by  Reed  &  Dean's  office. 

The  small  house  next  in  rear  was  owned  by  Joseph  Tillinghast  of 
Providence,  who  sold  to  Capt.  Cyrus  Williams.  In  1814  it  was  purchased 
by  Jesse  Hartshorn,  and  the  same  year,  he  sold  to  Jesse  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Stoughton,  who  built  a  two-story  house  front  for  his  residence.*  Mr. 
Smith  came  from  Stoughton  with  a  span  of  horses,  and  being  a  very 
enterprising  man,  in  twenty  years  became  the  largest  stage  owner  and 
operator  in  the  Old  Colony. 

The  gambrel  roofed  house  at  the  corner  of  North  street,  now  Broad- 
way, was  built  by  John  Adam  and  sold  in  1783  to  Nicholas  Tillinghast, 

•In  that  house,  Mr.  Henry  Sproat,  Capt.  I'\  W.  Macondray,  Rev.  William  J.  Bleed, 
Rev.  Thomas  T.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  married  the  five  daughters  of 
Mr.  Smith,  the  eldest,  Mrs.  l'riscilla  Sproat,  widow  of  Henry,  died  January  23,1892, 
in  her  90th  year,  and  all  the  others  have  passed  away.  The  Smith  house  was  removed 
in  1P50,  to  enlarge  the  site  for  the  City  Hotel,  to  its  present  location  in  School  street, 
near  the  city  engine  house. 
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merchant,  for  £500  ;  he  died  in  1797,  leaving  the  mansion  to  his  son,  Hon. 
Nicholas  Tillinghast,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  filled  various  positions  in 
county  and  state.  Alter  his  death  in  1818  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Smith  ;  it  was  an  attractive  place  seventy  years  ago,  with  its  neat  portico, 
and  a  little  front  yard  adorned  with  roses  and  flowers.  At  the  north  end 
was  Mr.  Tillinghast's  law  office,  which  was  converted  into  "  Smith's  Btage 
office,"  well  remembered  by  old  residents. 

In  1832  Mr.  Smith  and  other  enterprising  business  men,  perceiving 
the  demand  for  better  hotel  accommodations  for  the  increasing  travel,  the 
stage  loads  of  passengers  who  came  this  way  (no  railroad  conveyance 
then),  the  Tillinghast  house  and  other  buildings  were  removed  to  make  a 
site  for  the  Bristol  County  House,  which  was  completed  in  1833  and 
opened  by  William  Monroe,  the  popular  landlord  from  the  old  Taunton 
Hotel.  Mr.  Monroe  removed  to  the  Bromfield  House,  Boston,  183U-7, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lovett  Morse,  a  few  years,  by  David  Kingman,  S. 
B.  Bobbins  and  Newell  Towle,  under  whose  charge  it  was  destroyed  by 
lire  one  pleasant  afternoou,  24th  of  June,  1848.  The  fire  department 
then  was  not  what  it  is  to-day.  The  last  proprietors  were  Samuel  C.  West, 
Thomas  B.  Smith  and  others.  Upon  its  foundation  and  ruins  the  Taunton 
Hotel  was  erected  in  1850.     [See  Supplementary  Note.] 

The  Tillinghast  mansion  was  removed  to  Harrison  street,  reroofed  and 
improved,  and  has  been  occupied  sixty  years  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Henry 
Sproat.  John  Adam,  the  first  owner  of  this  house,  was  an  enterprising 
merchant,  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  had  a  rolling  and  a  slitting  mill  at  the 
old  Danforth  street  dam,  Hopewell,  and  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
of  nail  plates  in  this  section.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Elipha- 
let  Leonard,  of  Eastou,  a  large  manufacturer  of  iron  from  ore  mined 
there.  Mr.  Adam  was  unsuccessful  in  his  iron  enterprise  and  his  works 
were  sold  to  Samuel  Leonard  and  J'osiah  Dean,  Esqrs. 

EAST    OF    THE    GREEN. 

Across  the  street  at  the  right,  the  first  house  was  the  inn  of  John 
McWhorter,  also  a  merchant  in  1787  ;  he  died  in  1800,  and  his  widow  in 
1804.  Henry  Stephenson,  of  Boston,  formerly  a  man  of  some  note  here, 
became  the  owner  of  the  McWhorter  house  in  1807.  It  was  sold  to  Hon. 
Marcus  Morton  in  1814,  who  resided  there  until  his  large  mansion  was 
completed  in  1829.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marcus 
Morton,  Jr.,  was  born  in  that  old  mansion.  The  north  corner  parlor  was 
occupied  as  the  post  office  many  years,  afterwards  as  a  grocery,  by  Mr. 
Seabury  and  others. 

Gov.  Morton's  little  law  office  adjoining,  was  occupied  by  his  son  Na- 
thaniel, Judge  Bennett,  Baylies  and  John  K.  Sanford,  and  others,  suc- 
cessors to  the  governor.     In  that  office  Prof.  Ordronaux,  our  first  secretary, 
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whose  eloquent  addresses  we  have  listened  to  with  pleasure,  Major  Brown 
and  others  were  law  students. 

The  next  house,  afterwards  united  with  the  above  by  building  over  the' 
driveway,  forming  a  long  building,  was  owned  by  Judge  Samuel  Fales,  in 
which  Fales  &  Seabury  had  a  large  grocery,  liquor  and  wine  store.  After 
the  death  of  Judge  Fales,  in  1818,  Hodges  &  Seaver  succeeded  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  adding  boots  and  shoes  ;  Sears  &  Allen,  and  per- 
haps others,  followed.  In  1832,  Joseph  C.  Brigham,  from  Boston,  bought 
the  Fales  house  and  opened  a  large  dry  goods  store;  he  built  a  wide 
veranda  along  the  front,  supported  on  a  plank  walk  by  red  cedar  posts 
with  limbs  bristling  out  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  upon  which 
he  displayed  small  wares  innumerable.  This  unique  affair  gave  it  the 
name  of  "Knotty  Walk,"  which  it  has  borne  more  than  half  a  century 
and  probably  will  never  die  out  in  the  memory  of  this  generation. 

Theodore  L.  Lincoln  became  the  proprietor  sixty  years  ago,  and  the 
premises  were  occupied  by  Sears  &  Gilbert,  A.  White  &  Co.,  the  Seaver 
family,  Townsend  &  Co.,  some  thirty  years,  and  by  Rogers  Bros,  several 
years.  Mr.  Lincoln  died  in  July,  1887,  and  his  heirs  sold  the  property  to 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  who  erected  thereon  in  1889  the  Taylor  block. 

The  next  house  was  the  elegant  mansion  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who 
came  from  Boston  a  young  lawyer  in  1761,  established  here  and  built  this 
house  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Cobb,  sister  of  Gen. 
Cobb.  He  became  one  of  the  able,  patriotic  and  prominent  young  men 
of  the  state;  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Council  in  1774-5;  probably 
raised  the  first  patriot  flag  upon  the  Green,  which  has  been  made  poetically 
historic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775-6, 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776  ;  attorney  general  in 
1777  ;  member  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  in  1779  ;  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  in  1790.  His  brilliant  abilities  demanded  a  larger 
field  and  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1781.  He  died  in  1814.  His  son, 
Robert  Treat  Paine*,  was  born  in  that  house  in  1773  ;  a  gifted  poet,  who 
wrote  the  memorable  ode,  "  Adams  and  Liberty,"  receiving  810  per  line 
in  Boston ;  he  was  the  author  of  many  other  patriotic  productions,  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1811. 

After  Mr.  Paine's  removal  to  Boston,  the  mansion  was  sold  to  Judge 
Fales,  many  years  prior  clerk  of  the  courts.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a 
yard  filled  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  enclosed  by  a  neat  fence,  with 
large  white  corner  posts,  upon  which  gala  court  day  afternoous,  glib 
tongued  auctioneers  would  address  the  crowd. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Judge  Fales,  in  1818,  the  mansion  was 


•His  original  name  was  "  Thomas,"  but,  piefering  a  "  Christian  name,"  he  had  it 
■hanged  as  above,  by  the  legislature.- [Drake's  ISiography. 
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converted  into  a  hotel,  called  the  "  Taunton  Green  Coffee  House,"  and 
kept  a  short  time  by  J.  A.  Sturtevaut,  succeeded  by  Simeon  Tisdale,  call- 
ing it  the  "  Taunton  Coffee  House."  Dan  Wilmarth  succeeded  Tisdale 
by  purchase,  calling  it  "  Wilmarth 's  Coffee  House."  The  fence  was  re- 
moved, the  yard  graded,  and  a  wide  veranda  built,  under  which  boarders 
and  guests  congregated  upon  the  platform.  Julius  Fisher  succeeded  Mr. 
Wilmarth  in  1829,  calling  it  "  Washington  Hotel  "  ;  under  this  name  it 
was  continued  by  Lovett  Morse,  Col.  Russell  Wood,  and  others  ;  last  by 
Huntington  &  Lane,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  27,  1849 — 
then  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Wilmarth.  Upon  its  site  the  Taunton 
Bank  block  was  built  in  1852. 

The  Davenport  &  Mason  block  and  Tauoton  Machinists  National  Bank 
now  occupy  the  space  next  to  site  of  the  Taunton  Bank. 

The  last  gambrel  roofed  building,  ending  upon  the  square,  was  called 
the  "  Green  Store,"  owned  by  Judge  Fales,  and  at  a  later  date  was  occu- 
pied bv  Fales  &  Earle  as  a  dry  goods  store.  After  the  death  of  Hiliard 
Earle  in  1815,  Samuel  Gushee,  from  Raynham,  succeeded  in  the  same 
business  a  few  years. 

In  1823,  Charles  Richmond  purchased  and  removed  the  store,  and  upon 
its  site  erected  a  large  brick  block,  in  which  his  step-sons,  W.  A.  and 
Samuel  L.  Crocker,  associated  with  Henry  Washburn,  opened  a  large  store 
in  January,  1824,  under  this  unique  announcement: 

"  W.  and  S.  Crocker  &  Co.  have  opened  the  new  brick  store  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Central  streets  where  they  oiYer  at  cash  prices  an  extensive  assortment  of  every 
description  of  goods  usually  called  for  In  the  country." 

This  firm  continued  about  two  years  until  the  Crocker  Brothers  engaged 
in  the  copper  manufacturing  enterprise  on  Wading  river,  in  Norton,  and 
conducted  it  successfully  half  a  century.  The  block  was  occupied  by  H. 
Washburn  &  Co.,  Bristol  County  Bank,  P.  S.  Monroe,  Horatio  Gilbert, 
Jesse  B.  Smith,  Nathan  Wilmarth,  and  others,  succeeded  by  White,  Child 
&  Co.,  about  twenty  years.  In  1885  it  was  purchased  by  the  "Taunton 
Trust  Company,"  the  block  demolished,  and  upon  its  site  the  spacious 
"Fayette  block"  was  erected  in  1886,  now  occupied  by  Cobb,  Bates  & 
Yerxa  and  sundry  offices.  "  Central  street,"  above  named,  was  opened  by 
Crocker,  Richmond  and  others,  and  in  1825,  during  the  triumphal  march 
of  La  Fayette,  as  the  nation's  guest,  it  was  named  "  Fayette  street,"  in 
honor  of  him.  After  the  building  of  the  school  house  on  that  street,  the 
name  was  changed  to  School  street. 

A    WORD    ABOUT    THE    GREEN. 

At  the  time  of  this  painting  the  population  of  Taunton  was  2,800. 
The  Green  was  partially  surrounded  with  Lombardy  poplars,  not  very 
comely  trees  with  perpendicular  limbs,  which  the  artist  omitted.     The 
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mark  midway  indicates  the  road  crossing  diagonally  from  the  north  to 
the  south  corner,  cutting  through  a  small  hill  about  five  feet  high,  near 
the  centre,  where  the  fountain  stands.  A  short  distance  east  of  it  was 
the  old  well  pump  and  wooden  trough,  hewn  from  a  log,  for  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  geese,  habitues  of  the  Green,  to  quench  their  thirst.  There 
were  no  lawn  mowers  to  cut  the  grass  and  certain  men  led  their  horses 
out  by  early  daylight  to  feed.  It  was  a  depository  of  piles  of  wood, 
stones,  oyster  shells,  a  dirty  place  many  years  later,  as  those  living  may 
remember. 

In  1821  Samuel  Crocker,  Jesse  Smith,  John  West,  and  other  near 
residents,  made  contributions  for  planting  elms  around  the  Green.  Ed- 
mund Porter,  senior  (grandfather  of  the  Porters  of  the  Silver  Plating 
Works),  furnished  the  trees  from  Rocky  Woods  vicinity,  which  were  care- 
fully nurtured,  and  to-day  are  adorning  the  Green. 

In  September,  1822,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  citizens,  Col. 
Adoniram  Crane,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  issued  orders,  "  that  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  ancient  town  in  1743  granted  to  its  inhabitants  the  use  of 
the  Green  for  a  training  field  and  forbade  its  alienation  to  any  other 
purpose,  and  as  it  has  been  used  for  sundry  private  purposes,  that  the 
Quartermaster  (George  B.  Atwood)  cause  all  incumbrances  to  be  removed 
before  the  first  day  of  October."     The  order  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  June,  1824,  the  town  passed  another  vote  to  have  the  hill  levelled, 
and  the  Green  graded.  Permission  was  considerately  granted  to  inter- 
ested residents,  "to  enclose  the  Green  with  an  ornamental  fence  and 
make  such  other  improvements  as  would  best  effect  the  object  of  the 
original  grant,"  "  provided  it  be  done  free  of  expense  to  the  town."  It 
was  also  voted  to  prevent  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  from  running  at  large. 

A  sufficient  amount  was  raised  by  subscription  to  carry  the  above  vote 
into  effect,  and  Capt.  David  G.  W.  Cobb  superintended  the  improvements. 
Daniel  Dean  and  Othniel  Gilmore,  of  North  Raynham,  were  employed 
with  teams  and  men  to  level  and  grade  the  Green  ;  William  Newcomb 
and  Alfred  Dean  built  the  "  ornamental  fence,"  with  posts  and  two  rail- 
ings. All  these  men  have  passed  away,  the  latter  in  February,  1885,  at 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

That  fence,  becoming  dilapidated  in  1841,  another  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Samuel  O.  Dunbar,  Charles  R.  Vickery  and  Farnum  A.  Sumner, 
raised  a  contribution  for  an  iron  fence,  with  granite  posts  around  the 
Green.  The  rails  were  wrought  at  the  Old  Colony  Iron  Works,  East 
Taunton,  and  with  substantial  Quincy  granite  posts,  that  fence  now 
stands  fifty-three  years,  and  the  shade  trees  seventy-three  years,  monu- 
ments of  the  care  and  liberality  of  the  contributors. 

SUPl'LEMENTAKY    NOTE. 

The  Taunton  Hotel  was  completed  in  1850,  and  opened  by  Henry  Pike, 

[12] 
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landlord,  from  New  York;  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Pease,  of  Boston, 
seven  years  ;  Joseph  Stetson,  also  of  Boston,  remained  a  few  years;  A.  J. 
Cram  succeeded  until  1864;  Frank  Hun  toon  was  the  successor  of  Cram. 
In  1865,  Taunton  becoming  a  city,  the  name  was  appropriately  changed 
to  City  Hotel,  and  Rose  and  Coe  catered  a  short  time  to  1867.  During 
the  seventeen  years,  from  1850  to  1867,  the  population  of  Taunton  had 
increased  from  10,400  to  16,400.  A.  L.  Bliss  assumed  the  role  of  land- 
lord in  1867,  and  large  improvements  were  made  in  the  hotel,  and  he 
continued  eighteen  years.  The  hotel  property  in  1886  was  transferred  to 
the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Company,  and  Floyd  Travis,  of  New  York, 
became  landlord,  making  interior  improvements,  and  he  remains  to  the 
present  time. 

The  small  buildings  in  view  on  the  "Panel  Map,"  north  of  the 
Mc\Vhorter-Gov.  Morton  mansion  (now  site  of  Taylor  Block)  were 
superseded  later  by  Jesse  Smith's  large  stable  and  carriage  buildings.  A 
portion  of  the  site  became  the  Rand  estate,  transferred  to  the  Real  Estate 
company,  and  1  hereon  erected  a  block  of  stores ;  a  brick  house  a  few  feet 
north  fills  the  site.  A  short  distance  further  north  in  view,  became  the 
.site  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church,  (Rev.  E.  Maltby's)  erected 
in  1823,  next  Dr.  George  Leonard's  mansion.  The  church  was  changed 
in  1853,  to  "Central  Hall,"  by  Davenport  and  Jones,  and  again  in  1864, 
by  Gardner  Jones  to  "Jones'  Athenaeum."  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  May 
7,  1873,  with  several  buildings  and  stables  in  the  rear.  In  1874  Jones' 
block  was  erected  on  the  Athenu'um  site,  with  the  annex  on  the  Leonard 
house  site.  Still  further  north  are  the  spacious  edifices  of  Bristol 
County  Savings  Bank  and  Public  Library,  and  the  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional stone  church,  on  a  portion  of  the  late  John  W.  Seabury  estate,  near 
the  meadow  land  where  Gov.  Morton  used  to  cut  a  hay  crop  ;  the  Seabury 
mansion  being  the  only  one  in  its  time  to  be  seen  south  of  the  "  Plain," 
a  territory  now  covered  with  houses  and  out-buildings. 


NOTE  JSY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

In  addition  to  preceding;  article*,  papers  have  lieen  read  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
on  the  Siege  and  Capture  of  Louisburg;  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Chaffiu,  oh  the  Life  and  Ser- 
vices of  Hrig.  Gen.  Bcnj.  Tupper;  by  Hon.  Edward  II.  Elwcll,  on  the  Influence  <<f  the 
Transmission  of  Xews  on  Public  Events;  by  Mrs,  Harriet  C.  1'ulsifer,  on  the  South- 
ern Indians;  by  Lieut.  J.  E.  Seaver,  on  Records  of  Taunton  Soldiers;  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Klanders,  D.  D.,  on  Our  Ancestors,  by  Kev.  W.  J.  Rotter,  Historic  Reminiscences, 
both  in  New  Bedford,  May,  1891;  by  Geo.  1\  Tucker,  on  Puritans  and  Pilgrims;  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Graves,  D.  1).,  Geo.  Fox  and  Roger  Williams;  by  J.  W.  Strange,  on  Inven- 
tions and  Inventors;  by  Prof.  Ordronaux,  extempore  address,  Patriotism;  by  Kev. 
Payson  W.  Lyman,  Sketch  of  Shays'  Rebellion  in  1786;  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Davis,  The 
Pilgrims,  their  Original  Descent  and  Settlement  at  Plymouth  ;  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Crane,  on 
the  Origin  and  Settlement  of  Bridgewater;  also,  Rev.  Dr.  liyington,  on  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  in  Early  New  England  History. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The  present  catalogue  includes  only  such  members  as  were  living  in 
1887.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  such  names  as  Nathaniel  Morton, 
Mortimer  Blake,  Hodges  Reed,  charter  members,  and  many  others,  found 
in  the  list  published  in  Collections,  No.  1. 

The  life  membership  enrolled  as  such  dates  from  1886,  when  subscriptions 
were  made  for  the  purchase  of  Historical  Hall.  But  names  are  recorded 
in  the  order  of  first  membership.  Resident  and  corresponding  members 
who  became  life  members  after  1886  will  find  their  membership  so  indi- 
cated. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 
Elected.  Residence. 

May    4,1853.   *Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  I).  Taunton. 

*Edgar  Hodges  Reed,  (Died  Apr.  25,  1893) 

"         "        *HenryBlatihford  Wheelwright,  (Died  Nov.  2,  1892) 
Feb.  23,  1854.    Edmund  Hatch  Bennett.  LL.D. 

Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  D.  D.     (Died  Nov.  13,  1890)  New  Bedford. 


Apr.  2,1855. 

Jan.  2,  1860. 

"  7,1861. 

Mar.  7,1865. 

Apr.  I,  1878. 

July  1,     " 

Oct.  7,     " 


Apr.    7,1879. 


Charles  Foster,  (Died  Jan.   26,  1894) 

Capt.  John  Williams  Dean  Hall, 

Charles  Warren  Hartshorn,  (Died  Mar.  31,  1893) 

Thompson  Newbury, 

Joseph  Dean,  (Died  Aug.  16, 1888) 

Gen.  Ebenezer  Weaver  Peiree, 

Hon.  Ezra  Davol, 

Thomas  Jackson  Lothrop, 

Hon.  Charles  Andrew  Reed, 

John  Francis  Montgomery, 

Nathan  Hack  Skinner, 

Hon.  William  Eddy  Fuller, 

Hon.  Richard  Henry  Hall, 

Hon.  William  Croade  Lovering, 

Hon.  William  Reed,  Jr., 

James  Yale  Anthony, 

Mrs.  Julia  (Reed)  Emery, 

Charles  Henry  Field, 

Hon.  William  Henry  Fox, 

Mrs.  Anna  Maria  (Anthony)  Fox,  (Died  Mar.  28, 1892) 

Mrs.  Susan  Jane  (Drake)  Hall, 

Mrs.  Catherine  Prescott  (Webster)  Lothrop, 


Taunton. 


Freetown. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Taunton. 


Boston. 


•Charter  Meinbei 
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Apr.  7,  1879. 


July   7,      " 


Jan.  12,1880. 
Apr.    5,    " 

Jan.    8,  1883. 
July  20,  1885. 

Apr.    7,  1886. 
July  26,     " 


Oct.     11, 


189-1) 


(Died  Nov.  25,  1893) 
1890) 


(Died  Sept.  27 
(Died  Sept.  9, 


Henry  Gooding  Reed, 

Mrs.  Delight  (Carpenter)  Reed,    (Died  May  1 1 

Hon.  John  Eliot  Sanford, 

Mrs.  Emily  Jane  (White)  Sanford, 

Willard  Battelle, . 

Elijah  Utley  Jones,  M.  D. 

Silas  Dean  Presbrey,  M.  D 

Ebenezer  Dawes  Tisdale, 

Joseph  Murphy,  M.  D. 

Franklin  Pratt, 

Marcus  Morton  Rhodes, 

Hon.  Austin  Messinger, 

Frank  Luscombe  Tinkham, 

Capt.  George  Albert  Washburn, 

Gov.  Oliver  Ames, 

Hon.  Frederick  Lothrop  Ames,  (Died  Sept.  13, 

Tlmddeus  Dean,  * 

Joseph  Philhriek, 

Henry  Dean  Atwood, 

Capt.  Orville  Anson  Barker, 

Mrs.  Nathalie  Elizabeth  (Ray)  Baylies, 

George  Brabrook, 

John  Peaslee  Brown,  M.  D. 

LeBaron  Bradford  Church, 

William  Thomas  Crandell, 

George  Augustus  Crocker, 

James  Heron  Crosman, 

Henry  Livingston  Davis, 

Mrs.  Lydia  Adelaide  (Lord)  Dean,  (Died  Dec.  4, 

Nathaniel  Bradford  Dean, 

RoKert  Strobridpe  Dean,  (Died  Dec.  18 

Frank  Roberts  Dickerman, 

Henry  Albert  Dickerman, 

Mrs.  Maria  Eluabeih  (Roberts)  Dickerman, 

Frank  Leonard  Fish, 

John  Thomas  Hawkins, 

Frank  Allen  Hubbard,  M.  D. 

James  Hale  Hunter, 

William  Thomas  Hunter, 

Elisha  Tucker  Jackson, 

Mrs.  Sarah  (Stone)  Jones, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Keith, 

Bernard  Ammidown  Leonard 

Hon.  Job  M.  Leonard, 

Charles  Loughead  Lovering, 


Taunton. 


1893) 


Norton. 
Taunton 

No.  Easton. 

Chicago,  III. 
Taunton 


Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  City. 


Taunton. 


1889) 
1889) 


(DiedMch.  11,  1890) 


De  Pere,  Wis. 

Fall  River. 

Taunton. 
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Elected.  Residence. 

Oct.  11,  1886.    Henry  Morton  Lovering,  Taunton. 

"        "        Olin  Lane  Merriam, 

"        "       Hon.  William  Montgomery,  Boston. 

"        "        Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Wilbar-Hatch)  Morse,  Taunton. 

"        "       Mrs.  Leoniee  Mars  ton  (Sampson)  Moulton,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

"        "       Miss  Harriot  Augusta  Newcomb,  East  Norton. 

William  Robert  Park,  Taunton. 

"        "       Capt.  Charles  Henry  Paull, 
"        "        Parley  Ide  Perrin, 

Capt.  William  Henry  Phillips,     (Died  Apr.  23,  1893) 
"        "        Charles  Marcus  Rhodes, 
"        "        George  Holbrook  Rhodes, 

Mrs.  Abby  Crocker  (Cobb)  Richmond,  (D.  Feb.  17,  1887) 
Hon.  Elliot  Sandford,  New  York  City. 

"        Capt.  Cyrus  Savage,  Taunton. 

"        "       Capt.  Zaccheus  Sherman, 

Capt.  Sylvanus  Nelson  Staples,    (Died  Jun.  10,  1893) 
"        "       Edwin  Anthon  Tetlow, 

"       Tamerlane  Burt  Tompkins,  (Died  Apr.    2,  1889)  Elmira.N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ann  Sproat  (Baylies)  Vickery,  (D.  June  11,  1888)    Taunton. 
"       Joseph  W.  Watson,  (Died  Apr.  17,  1S92) 

"        "        Clarence  Edgar  Weiherell, 

"        "        Mrs.  Eliza  Baylies  (Chapin)  Wheaton,  Norton. 

Joseph  Edwards  Wilbar,  Taunton. 

"        "        George  Burt  Wilbur, 
"        "       Josephus  William  Leonard  Wilbur, 
"        "        Alexander  Hamilton  Williams, 
"        "       Nathan  Wilmarth, 
"        "        Cornelius  Wood, 
Jan.  10,1887.    Col.  Henry  Alden  Babbitt,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

"       Andrew  Southworth  Briggs,         (Died  Aug.  13,  1890)        Taunton. 
"       Mrs.  Eleanor  Sherbourne  (  Reed)  Deane,    (D.  June  19,  1894)    " 
Charles  Allen  Moore,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  Henry  Park,  Taunton. 

"       John  Francis  Park,  (Died  Nov.  23,  1893) 

Mrs.  Maria  Louise  (Harlow)  Peirce,  Middleboro. 

"       Fernando  Arthur  Walker,  Falmouth. 

Apr.    4,    "       Clarence  Fuller  Boyden,  Taunton. 

"        "       Mrs.  Isabel  Helena  (Anthony)  Boyden, 
"        "        Charles  Henry  Bullington, 

Col.  Mason  Williams  Burt,  Ironton,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Taylor  (Hodges)  Caswell,  (D.  Jan.  26,  1895)  Taunton. 
"        "        Henry  Godfrey  Crapo, 
"        "        William  Elmore  Curtis, 
"        "       William  Church  Davenport, 
"        "       Lewis  Emery  Field, 
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Apr.   4,1887.   Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hart)  Griswold,   (Died  Nov.  18,  1891)    Troy  N   Y. 

"        "       Francis  Baylies  Griswold,  "         " 

"        "        Hanan  Hack,  Taunton. 

"        "        Elkanah  Hall,  Mansfield. 

"        "        Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Griswold)  Hart,(D.  Mar.  15,  '95)  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"        "        Daniel  Hale  Mason,  Taunton. 

"        "        Henry  Crane  Perry,  (Died  Nov.  18,  1892) 

"        "        Clinton  Vincent  Sanders,  .  " 

John  Wilson  Smith,  (Died  Aug.    6,1891)     Prov.  R.  I. 

Henry  Stillman  Washburn,  (Died  Jan.    28,1889)        Taunton. 

"        "        Philo  Thompson  Washburn,         (Died  Jan.   21,  1890) 

"        "       James  Keith  Wilbur,  " 

"        "        George  Melvin  Woodward,  " 

July  11,     "       Gen.  Samuel  Austin  Chapin,        (Died  Apr.  17,  1890)  Norton. 

Col.  Nathan  King,  Middlcboro. 

Oct.  10,    "        Andrew  Nelson  Medbury,  Seekonk. 

"        "       Curtis  Coe  Nichols,  Boston. 

Jan.    9,  1888.    Elijah  Pitts  Chace,  Swansea. 

"        "        William  Francis  Kennedy,  Fall  River. 

"        "        Luther  Burnham  West,  Taunton 

Apr.  10,    "        Mrs.MelindaPadelford(Fales)Strong,(D.Jan22,'95)St.  Louis.Mo. 
July    9,     '*       Frederick  Wheaton  Baylies,  New  Bedford. 

"        "        Charles  Harrison  Tweed,  New  York,  City. 

Jan.   15,1889.  Niele  Arnzen,  (Resident  July,  1878)      Fall  River. 

William  Henry  Bent,  Taunton. 

"        "        Francis  Dana  Williams,  Foxboro. 

Apr.    9,    "        Harlus  Whiting  Wetherell,  Chicago,  111. 

July    8,    "        Mrs.  Chloe  Adeline  Towne,  Raynham. 

Jan.  14,  1890.   Ebenezer  Abiel  Dean,  Taunton. 

Apr.    9,    "        Samuel  Grifhtts  Morgan,  (Died  Sept.  23,  1893)  New  Hedford. 

Oct.  21,    "       Rev.  Ephraim  Williams  Allen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13,  1891.    Conway  Dighton,  Gloucestershire,  Eng. 

"        "       Miss  Ellen  Frances  Luscomb,     (Resident  Jan.,  1890)        Taunton. 
Apr.  13,    "        Henry  Horace  Seaver,  Newton. 

July  20,     "        Ralph  Edmonds  Barker,  Taunton. 

"        "        Mrs.  Aurelia  L.  (Beattie)  Cobb,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Little  (Chace)  Pulsifer,  Auburn,  Me. 

Oct.  15,     "        Capt.  Alden  Hathaway  Blake,  (Resident  1879)         Taunton. 

"        "        Major  Everett  South  worth  Horton,  Attloboro. 

"        "        Mrs.  Mary  Luce  Jones,  New  Bedford. 

George  Franklin  Pratt,  (Resident  July,  1888)        Taunton. 

"        "        Mrs.  Helen  (Howland)  Prescott,  New  Bedford. 

"        Charles  Frederick  Shaw,  " 

"        Mrs.  Leonice  Josephine  Stewart,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"        "        Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hathaway  Stone,  New  Bedford 
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Jan.  13,  1892.    Mrs.  Gertrude  Williams  (Dean)  Austin,  Taunton. 

"        "  Anson  Josiali  Barker,                    (Resident  Apr.  1855)               " 
Alfred  Baylies, 

"        "  Rev.  Hopkins  Brown  Cady,          (Resident  Oct.  1891)  Newport, R.I. 

"        "  Miss  Sarali  Elizabeth  Dean,                                                     Taunton. 

"        "  Clarence  Ettiune  Leonard,                                            New  York  City. 

"        "  Rev.  Payson  Williston  Lyniun,                                             Fall  River. 

"        "  Charles  Crosby  Williams,  M.  1).  (Corresp.  Jan.  1891)           Boston. 

Apr.  18,    "  Miss  Mary  Hamer,                        (Resident  July,  1879)        Taunton. 

July  29,    "  Frank  Irving  Cooper,                                                      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"        "  Parke  Woodbury  Hewins,  M.  I).  (Resident  July,  1888)        Taunton. 

"        "  Simeon  Field  Leonard,                                                        Chicago,  111. 

"        "  Edward  Benjamin  Maltby,          (Resident  Apr.  1879)         Taunton. 

"        "  Mrs.  Isadore  Luella  (Phillips)  Montgomery,                                " 

"        "  Rev.  Charles  Andrew  Snow,       (Resident  July,  1886)  W.  Harwich. 

"        "  William  Pratt  Wetherell,         (Cor.  July  1889)     Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  10,     "  Miss  Mary  Jessie  Raylies,                                                         Taunton, 

Scth  Edward  Williams,  Berkley. 

Jan     9,  1893.  Walter  Cabot  Baylies,                                                               Tauuton. 

"        "  William  Hinds  Brown,     (Oorresp'g  Apr.  1888)    Huntington,  N.  Y. 

"  Henry  Alexis  Dean,                    (Corresp'g  July,  1888)            Boston. 

"        "  Edward  Russell  Hayward,                                                   No.  Easton. 

"        "  Mrs.  Ellen  Almira  Paul  (Fobes)  King,                            Bridgewater. 

"        "  Mrs.  Amelia  Daggett  Sheffield,                                              Attleboro. 

"        "  diaries  Lawton  Demarest  Washburn,                   Washington,  D.  C. 

Mch.  31,"  Moses  Day  Kimball,              (Died  Mch.  31,  1893)         "               " 

July    8,    "  Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast  (Morton)  Kimball,                               Boston. 

"        "  Thomas  Jackson  Morton,             (Resident  Oct.  1888)         Taunton. 

"  Rev.  George  Frederic  Stearns,     (  Resident  July,  1887)      Mansfield. 

Aug.    8,    "  Mrs.  Jennie  Lawton  (Pratt)  Rriggs,                                        Taunton. 

"        "  Joseph  Buckminster,                      (Resident  July,  1891)  New  Bedford. 

"        "  Melville  Lubec  Cobb,                                                                   Boston. 

"        "  Eliphalet  Williams  Hervey,         (Resident  July,  1891)  New  Bedford. 

"        '  Leontine  Lincoln,                          (Resident  July,  1891)      Fall  River. 

"        "  Silas  Deane  Reed,                                                                          Taunton. 

July31,1894.  Capt.  William  Rufus  Black,        (Resident  Oct.  1888) 

"         "  Mrs.  Harriet  Louisa  (Daniels)  Blake, 

"        "  Thomas  Preston  Burt,                                                                      " 

"        "  George  Herbert  Clapp,                                                             Brookliuc. 

James  Henry  Dean,  (Resident  Apr.  1855)        Taunton. 

"  John  Simpson  Emery,                                                                 Boston. 

"         "  Bradford  Barzillai  King,                                                            Ravnham. 

"        "  James  dulling  Leach,                   (Resident  July  1888)  Bridgewater. 

"  George  Leonard,                                                                     Springfield. 

"        "  William  Franklin  Leonard,                                          New  York  City. 
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Electkd.  Residence. 

July31,1894.  Hon.  Elijah  Adams  Morse,  M.  C.        (Cor.  July,  1889)  Canton. 

"         "  Thomas  Paddock  Paul],  (Resident  July,  1889)  Berkley. 

"         "  Robert  Fulton  Raymond,  New  Bedford 

"         "  Elijah  Edmunds  Richards,  Taunton. 

"         "  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  (Hall)  Robinson,  Rayuham. 

"         "  Samuel  Miller  Tinkhain,  Taunton. 

"         "  Mrs.  Hannah  Louise  (Standish)  Williams,  Berkley. 

Aug.  "  Thomas  Manchester  Bassett,   (Cor.  Oct.  18, '88)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"  Mrs.  Frances  Philena  (Sanford)  Tripp,  (Res.  July,  1889)    Taunton. 

Oct.  "  Leonard  Bolles  Ellis,  (Res.  Apr.  '90, 1).  Mcli.  13,  '95)  New  Bedford. 

"  "  John  Jacob  Howland,  " 

"  "  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Boston. 

"  "  Hon.  Louis  Carver  Southard,  No.  Easton. 

Jan.   1895.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline  (Blair)  Ames, 

"         "  Oliver  Ames,  2d,  " 

"         "  Joshua  Eddy  Crane,  (Resident  Oct   1894)  Bridgewater. 

"         "  Seth  Leonard  Cushman,  (Resident  Jan.  1889)         Taunton. 

"         "  Christopher  Amory  Hack,*  (Resident  Apr.  1855) 

"         "  Jacob  Agustus  Leonard,  (Resident  Oct.  1887)  Norton. 

"         "  Lemuel  Arthur  Littlefield,  (Resident  Jan.  1894)  New  Bedford. 

"         "  Rev.  Sidney  Keith  Bond  Perkins,        (Res.  Oct.  1887)       Raynham. 

"         "  Mrs.  Caroline  Frances  (Bosworth)  Poole,  (Res.  Jan.  '94)    Taunton. 

"         "  Carleton  Francis  Sanford,  " 

"         "  Herbert  Thompson  Washburn,  " 

Apr.  1895.  Mrs.  Eluabeth  (Dark)  Black, 

"         "  Mrs.  Kachel  Graham  (Jackson)  Mathewson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"         "  Miss  Sarah  Gertrude  Robinson,       (Res.  July  8,  1889)    Middleboro. 

"         "  James  Crossman  Sproat,  Taunton 

•Oldest  living  member. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Feb.  23, 1853.   John  Ordronaux,  LL.  D.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  3,  1854.    George  Bancroft,  LL.  D.,  (Died  Jan.  16,  1891)  Newport,  R.  I. 

"        Edwards  Amasa  Park,  D.  D.,  Andover. 

"         "        Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  LL.  D.,  (Died  Nov.  16,  1894)       Boston 

Jan.   2,  1860.  John  Ward  Dean, 

"     7,  1861.    George  Anthony  Shove,  (Died  Sept   28,  1890)           Dighton. 

"     8,  1883.    Edwin  Sloper,  Taunton,  England. 

"   10,  1887.    Thomas  Coffin  Amory,  (Died  Aug.  20,  1889)             Boston. 

"    "      "        Samuel  Adams  Drake,  " 

"    "      "       John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  (Died  Sept.  7,  1892)         Amesbury. 

Oct.  10,   "        Hon.  Marquis  Fayette  King,  Portland,  Me. 
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Jan.  9, 18S8. 


Apr.  10,  ' 
Oct.  9,  ' 
Jan.  15, 1) 


Apr.   9, 


Apr.  9,  1890. 

July  28,  " 
Oct.  21,  " 
Jan.  13,  1891. 

Oct.  15,  " 
Jan. 13.1892. 

Apr.  18,  " 
Aug.  8,  1893 

Apr  10,1894. 

July  31,    " 

Jan.        1895 


Hon.  Samuel  Austin  Bates, 
Hon.  Josiah  Hayden  Drummond, 
Joseph  Hartwell  Williams,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter, 
Hon.  Levi  Parsons  Morton, 
John  Davis  Long,  LL.  1)., 
Prof.  Edward  Payson  Thwing, 
Rasmus  B.  Anderson, 

Elisha  Clarke  Leonard,  (Died  Sept.  7, 

Prof.  George  Thomas  Little, 
William  Blake  Traek, 

Hon.  Edward  Henry  Ellwell,    (Died  July  16, 
Prof.  Eben  Norton  Horsford,    (Died  Jan.  1, 
Abner  Cheney  Goodell,  Jr., 
Hon.  Samuel  Crocker  Cobb,      (Died  Feb.  18 
Justin  Winsor,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  William  Wallace  Crapo, 
Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  LL.  D., 
Amos  Perry,  LL.  D., 

Joseph  Gilbert  Thorpe,  Jr., 

Hon.  Bradford  Kingman 

William  Berry  Lapham,  M.  D.,    (D.  Feb.  1 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis, 

Hon.  William  Thomas  Davis, 

Hon.  John  Summerficld  Brayton, 

Hon.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill, 

George  Lincoln, 

Rev.  William  Ladd  Chaffin, 

Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.  D., 


Resioknck. 

South  Braintree. 

Portland,  Me. 

Augasta,     " 

Portland,     " 

Rhineclill'.  N.  Y. 

Hingham. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Madison,  Wis. 

1894)     New  Bedford. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Boston. 

Portland,  Me. 

Cambridge. 

Salem. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

New  Bedford. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Boston. 

Brookline. 

5,  1894)    Augusta,  Me. 

Cambridge. 

Plymouth. 

Fall  River. 

Boston. 

Hingham. 

No.  Easton. 

Cambridge. 


1890) 
1893) 


1891) 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 


Feb.  23, 1854.  Hon  James  Brown, 

"  "  Horatio  Bonaparte  King, 

"  "  Rev.  Thomas  Tobey  Richmond, 

Oct.  2,      "  Rev.  Enoch  Sanford,  D.  D., 

Feb.  23,1878.  Hon.  Arthur  Marti neau  Alger, 

July    1,     "  Ebenezer  Cyril  Arnold, 

"        "  Joseph  Ray  Collett, 

Laurens  Norris  Francis, 

Oct.  7,      -<  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Learoyd, 

"        "  Hon.  Onias  S.  Paige, 

"        "  Alden  Foote  Sprague, 

Jan.  6,1879.  David  Stevens  Dickerman, 

"         "  Henrv  Seaver  Hack, 


(Died  Feb.  19, 
(Died  Oct.  25, 
(Died  Sept.  2, 
(Died  Nov.  30, 


(Died  Dec.  18, 


1893)         Taunton 

1889)  Bridgewater. 
1888)         Taunton. 

1890)  Raynham. 

Taunton. 

1890)     Bryantville. 

Taunton 


(Died  Nov.  26,  1889) 


[13] 
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Residence. 


Apr.  7,1879. 

Capt.  Whitman  Chase, 

Mrs.  Clara  Isabel  (Reed)  Hubbard, 

Anne  Maria  Husband, 

Hon.  Charles  Frederick  Johnson, 

Taunton. 
■i 

" 

Mrs.  Ellen  Augusta  (Godfrey)  Reed,    (D.  May 

16,  1888) 

CI               « 

Mrs.  Elmira  (Lothrop)  Stone, 

" 

"      " 

Henry  Allen  Thayer, 

" 

" 

Sylvanus  Martin  Thomas, 

" 

" 

William  Watson  Waterman,  M.  D., 

" 

July  7,     " 

William  Richardson  Billings, 
Joseph  Warren  Hayward,  M.  D., 
Mrs.  Lemira  Harris  (Drake)  Hayward, 

(i 

"        " 

John  Seaver  Sampson, 

" 

Jan. 12, 1880. 

John  Constant  Hammond, 

" 

Apr.  5,    " 

Mrs.  Emily  Franklin  (Wright)  Hack, 

" 

Jan.  8,  1883. 

Job  Montgomery  Godfrey, 

Lakeville. 

"    "      " 

Joseph  Wilder  White, 

Raynham. 

"    5,  1884. 

Capt.  George  Arthur  King, 

Taunton. 

July20,1885 

James  Martyn  Cushman, 

" 

Jan. 19, 1886 

Lieut  James  Edward  Seaver, 

« 

Apr.  7,     " 

Asahel  Sumner  Deane,  M.  D., 

" 

July  26,    " 

Edward  Lincoln, 

No.  Dighton. 

Jan.  10,1887 

George  Ethelbert  Gooding, 

"    *    " 

Alfred  Wood  Paul,                         (Died  July  23, 

1894)           Dighion 

"        " 

Mrs.  Amelia  Frances  (Baylies)  Southgate, 

Plymouth. 

Apr.  4,     " 

Lester  Irving  Bassett, 

Jeremy  Bentham  Dennett, 

Mrs.  Jane  Gordon  (Dean)  Jackson, 

Josiah  Kinnicutt, 

Taunton. 

" 

Rev.  Donald  Macdougall, 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Thomas  Shepard, 

Taunton. 

Apr.  25,    " 

Edward  Stillman  Hersey, 

" 

"        " 

John  Webster  Nevius, 

it 

« 

Henry  Richmond  Wood, 

« 

July  11,    " 

William  Babbitt, 

Berkley. 

"        " 

Richard  Henry  Borden, 

Taunton. 

u 

George  Frederick  Chace, 

" 

" 

George  Davis  Chase, 

" 

"        " 

Joshua  Eddy  Crane,  senior,            (Died  July  5, 

1888)    Bridgewater. 

"        " 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,                   (Died  Jan.  29 

1892)        Lakeville. 

"       " 

George  Washington  Dean, 

Taunton. 

"       " 

Mrs.  Abby  Grinnell  (Barrell)  Gobs, 

" 

" 

Mrs.  Hannah  Sawin  (Barrell)  Kingman, 

" 

"       " 

Capt.  Giles  Luther  Leach, 

Berkley. 

«       « 

Henry  Williams  Leonard, 

Taunton. 

" 

Charles  Moore  Mason, 

" 
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Somerset. 
Tuunton. 


Raynham. 
Taunton. 


July  11,1887.  Avery  Parker  Slade,  (Died  Nov.  15,  II 

"       "  Edward  Hastings  Temple, 

"        "  Anna  Elizabeth  Washburn, 

"        "  Harry  Sumner  Williams, 

"        "  John  Dean  Gilmore  Williams, 

Oct.10,     "  Samuel  Augustus  Dean, 

"        "  Mrs.  Abby  Southworth  (Jackson)  Hall, 

"        "  Frederick  Stanley  Hall,  " 

"        "  Lorenzo  Lincoln,  " 

Jan.  9,  1888.  Thomas  Alexander  Barden,  No.  Attleboro. 

"        "  Frederick  Valentine  Brown,         (Died  Aug.  30,  1891)         Taunton. 

Peter  Chick,  (Died  Jan.  22,  1892) 

"        "  Joseph  John  Cooper,  " 

"        "  George  Pear.ce  Cutler,  " 

"        "  Leonard  Bowker  Higgins,  " 

"        "  Martin  Henry  Higgins,  (Died  Sept.  30,  1892)  " 

"        "  John  Kittredge,  " 

"        "  Emerson  Chandler  Strange,  " 

Apr.  10,  "  Charles  Swinerton  Anthony,  " 

"        "  Rollin  Herbert  Babbitt, 

"        "  Alexander  Bradford, 

"        "  John  Edward  DeBlois, 

"        "  Thomas  Holmes  Dean,  (Died  Oct.  2 

"        "  Col.  Elisha  Doane, 

"        "  Edward  Francis  Galligan,  M.  D., 

Capt.  William  Mason  Hale,  (Died  July  2, 

"        "  Charles  Bean  Harmon, 

"        "  Frederick  Hathaway,  (Died  April  22, 

"        "  James  Williams  Hopkins, 

"        "  Simeon  Pease  Hubbard,  M.  D  , 

"        "  Job  Williams  King, 

Hon.  Warren  Ladd,  (Died  Feb.  21, 

"  Ransom  Mattison,  (Died  Sept.  7, 

"        "  Mrs.  Abbie  (Gushee)  Paull, 

"        "  Herbert  Mason  Staples, 

"        "  Robert  Ramsay  Vance, 

"        "  William  Horace  Woodman, 

July  9,      "  William  Slade  Baker, 

"        "  Chester  Russell  Field, 

"        "  Charles  Burnett  Hathaway, 

"        "  Miss  Amy  Leonard, 

"        "  Ira  Watson  Maxham,  Taunton. 

George  Williams,  (Died  Nov.  5,  1893)        Raynham. 

Oct.  8,      "  Charles  Baylies,  Taunton 

"        "  Abnev  Coleman,  " 

"        "  Col.  Alfred  Baylies  Hodges,  " 


Berkley. 

Raynham. 

Taunton. 

1892)      So.  Easton. 

Taunton. 

1894) 

1888) 


1895)  New  Bedford. 
1891)  Taunton. 


Dighton. 

Somerset. 

Taunton. 

No.  Easton. 

Raynham. 
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(Died  Dec.  23,  1890) 


(DiedJan.  12,  1890) 


Elected. 

Oct.  8,  1888.  Warren  Stetson  Leach, 

"  "  Millard  Fillmore  Moore, 

"  "  Edmund  Williams  Porter, 

"  "  Lemuel  Cobb  Porter, 

"  "  James  Henry  Sproat, 

"  "  Edward  Whilters, 

"  "  Isaac  VVetherell  VVilcox, 

"  "  John  Heed  Williams, 

Jan.  15,  1889.  John  Carpenter  Chace, 

"  "  Charles  Sumner  Coombs, 

"  "  Hon.  Horatio  Leonard  Cushman,  (Died  Sept.  2,  '94) 

"  "  Herbert  Augustus  Dean, 

"  "  John  Henry  Eldridge, 

"  "  Lysander  Williams  Hart, 

"  "  Albert  Hiram  Hathaway,  (Died  Dec.  4,  1890) 

"  "  Mrs.  Susan  S.  (Briggs)  Hathaway, 

"  "  George  Washington  Howard, 

"  "  Morris  Lincoln, 

"  "  Miss  Lucille  Lovell, 

"  "  Charles  Noble  Simmons, 

"  "  Abijah  Tyler  Wales, 

"  "  William  Leonard  White, 

"  "  Seth  Dean  Wilbur, 

"  "  Abel  Lyman  Willard, 

Apr.    9,  "  Charles  Henry  Carver, 

"  "  Nathan  Clark, 

"  "  Thomas  Davies, 
Saul  White  Kddy, 

"  "  Charles  Augustus  Hathaway, 

"  "  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  (Nelson)  Hathaway, 

"  "  Abiel  Booth  Staples, 

"  "  George  Colburn  Wilson, 

July  8,  "  Edwin  Luther  Barney, 

"  "  George  Warren  Colby, 

"  "  William  Thomas  Donnelly, 

"  "  Rufus  Williams  Hall, 

"  "  Nathan  Lawrence, 

"  "  Joseph  Rounseville  Presho, 

"  "  Joseph  Weaver  Strange,  (Died  Feb.  6,  1895) 

Oct.  15,  "  Miss  Adeline  Sproat  Bay  lies, 

"  "  Hon.  Simeon  Borden, 

"  "  George  Edward  Dean, 

"  "  Charles  I'orter  Foster, 

"  "  Nathaniel  Baker  Horton, 

Lysander  Soper,  (Dfed  Jan.  14,  1893) 


Residence. 

Raynham. 
Tauiiton. 


(Died  April  26,  1892) 
(Died  Mar.  12,  1895 ) 


(Died  Feb.  23,  1895) 


New  Bedford. 
Taunton. 
Berkley. 
Taunton. 


Dighton. 
Attleboro. 

Taunton. 
Raynham. 

Taunton. 


New  Bedford. 
Taunton. 


Raynham. 
Taunton. 

Fall  River. 
Tiunton. 

Rehoboth. 
Taunton. 
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Oct.  15,1889.  Dr.  Julius  Thompson, 

Abel  Gilbert  Williams, 

Jan.  14, 1890.  Amasa  Edward  Blake, 

"        "  Mrs.  Phoebe  Arnold  (Woodward)  Boardman, 

"        "  Mrs.  Eliza  Hale  (Knowles)  Brabrook, 

"        "  Mrs.  Mary  LeBaron  (Burt)  Corey, 

"  Mrs.  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Dunbar, 

"        "  Mrs.  Olive  Janette  (Reed)  Gilmore, 

Arunah  Albert  Leach,  (Died  May  11,  1890) 

"        "  Mrs   Harriet  Wing  (Crossman)  Newbury, 

"        "  Mrs.  Jane  Frances  (Dean)  Richards, 

"        "  Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth  (Monagle)  Seaver, 

Apr.    9,    "  George  Henry  Howland  Allen, 

"        "'  Henry  Dean  Atwell, 

"        "  Benjamin  Butler  Barney, 

*'        "  Hon.  Charles  Warren  Clifford, 

Hon.  Walter  Clifford, 

"         "  Henry  Howland  Crapo, 

"        "  Francis  Baylies  Dean, 

"        "  Edward  Den  ham, 

"        "  George  F.  Flanders,  D.  D., 

"        "  Alexander  McLellan  Goodspeed, 

"        "  Albert  Wood  Holmes, 

"        "  Lemuel  LeBaron  Holmes, 

"        "  Capt.  Jonathan  Howland,' Jr., 

"        "  Matthew  Morris  Howland, 

"        "  Rev.  Matthew  Cantine  Julien, 

"        "  Edward  Benjamin  King, 

"        "  Henry  Mayo  Knowles,  M.  D., 

"        "  Thomas  Henry  Knowles, 

"        "  Hon.  Hosea  Morrill  Knowlton, 

"        "  John  Warren  Macomber, 

"        "  Willard  Nye,  Jr., 

"        "  Arthur  Eben  Perry, 

Rev.  William  James  Fotter,     (Died  Dec.  21,  1893) 

"        "  George  Barstow  Richmond, 

"        "        Nathan  Walker  Shaw, 

"        "        Hon.  Thomas  Merriam  Stetson, 

"        "       Eliot  Dawes  Stetson, 

"        "        James  Taylor, 

"        "        Edward  Tobey  Tucker,  M.  D., 

"        "        Henry  Nelson  We9t, 

"        "        Lieut.  Philander  Williams, 

"        "        Mrs.  Amelia  Augusta  (Hall)  Williams, 

"        "        Charles  Thompson  Williams, 


Raynham. 
Taunton. 

Berkley. 
Taunton. 
Berkley. 

Taunton. 

North  Easton. 

Raynham. 

Taunton 


New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 


Taunton. 
New  Bedford. 


Raynham. 
New  Bedford. 


Raynham. 
NewJBedford. 


Taunton. 
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Elected. 

Residence. 

Apr.  9,  1890. 

Lieut.  George  Frederick  Winslow,  M.  I).,  (U 

.  S.  N.)  New  Bedford. 

«        << 

Edmund  Wood, 

« 

July  28,    " 

Miss  Maria  Williams  Baylies, 
William  Austin  Hayward, 
Miss  Abbie  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
James  Martin  Lincoln, 

Taunton. 

" 

John  Howell  Mackie,  M   D.,      (Died  Mar.  5, 

1891) 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Alexander  Washburn  Shaw, 

Raynham. 

'*        " 

William  Francis  Townsend, 

Taunton. 

" 

Edward  Dean  Williams, 

Easton. 

Oct.  21,   " 

Leonard  Crocker  Couch, 
Nathaniel  James  Crossman, 
Walter  Miles  Dunbar, 

Taunton. 

" 

Charles  Everett  Richmond, 

« 

"        *' 

Albert  Longley  Ward, 

" 

Jan. 13, 1891 

.   John  Edward  Browne, 

" 

« 

William  Hutchinson,                 (Died  Apr.  28, 

1891) 

» 

"        " 

Henry  Willey, 

New  Bedford. 

Apr.  13,   '*. 

Miss  Harriet  Maria  Swasey, 

Taunton. 

"        " 

George  Fox  Tucker, 

New  Bedford 

July  20,    " 

Miss  Gertrude  Wing  Baxter, 

(i 

" 

Robert  Carver  Brown, 

Fall  River. 

" 

Hon.  William  Morgan  Butler, 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Mrs.  Sarah  (Tappan)  Crapo,  (Died  Dec.  13, 

1893) 

" 

"        " 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bailey  (Crandell)  Dean, 

Taunton. 

" 

Prof.  Edwin  Emery, 

New  Bedford. 

" 

Francis  Wolcott  Reed  Emery, 

Taunton. 

" 

Henry  Clinton  Graves,  D.  D., 

New  Bedford. 

•' 

William  Edwin  Hatch, 

" 

"        " 

Edwin  Miles  Hills, 

Taunton. 

"        " 

Frederick  Hubbard  Hooper,  M.  D., 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

John  Henry  Howland, 

« 

" 

William  Dean  Howland, 

" 

"        " 

Mrs.  Anna  Hathaway  Lyons, 

Fairhaven. 

"        " 

Andrew  Martin  Pierce,  M.  D., 

New  Bedford. 

" 

Hon.  Charles  Sturtevant  Randall,  M.  C, 

" 

" 

Hon.  William  James  Rotch,       (Died  Aug.  17,  1893) 

i                 " 

«        u 

Mrs.  Jane  (Montgomery)  Seaver, 

Taunton. 

u              II 

Leander  Soule, 

" 

"       " 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Almy)  Tucker, 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Henry  Barnard  Worth, 

" 

Oct.  15,    " 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  (Crapo)  Clifford, 
Miss  Louise  Smith  Cummings, 

" 

"        " 

Rev.  John  Parker  Forbes, 

Taunton. 

"        " 

Mrs.  Rebecca  (Morgan)  Frothingham, 

New  Bedford. 
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Oct.  15, 1891. 

Thomas  Hooper, 

Bridgewater. 

" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodman  (Morgan)  Hussey, 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Andrew  Ingraham, 

" 

"        " 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Bassett  (Almy)  Kuowlton, 

" 

" 

Burrill  Porter,  Jr., 

No.  Attleboro. 

" 

Isaac  Brownell  Tompkins,  Jr., 

New  Bedford. 

" 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Phillips)  Woodward 

Taunton. 

Jan.  13,1892. 

Miss  Anna  Leonard  Bonney, 

<< 

" 

Mrs.  Fannie  Woodbury  (Shaw)  Ph 

Hips, 

" 

" 

Joseph  Ricketson  Tallman, 

" 

" 

Mrs.  Ruth  (Leonard)  Tallman, 

" 

Apr.  18,  " 

Frank  Clifford  Barrows, 

New  Bedford. 

" 

Savery  Clifton  Hathaway, 

" 

" 

George  Russell  Wood, 

- 

July  29,    " 

Rev.  Samuel  Valentine  Cole, 
George  Herbert, 

Taunton. 

Oct.  10,    " 

John  Marshall  Phillips, 
Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  Welles, 

H 

« 

Mrs.  Jennie  Southworth  Welles, 

a 

Jan.  9,  1893 

Martin  Jerome  Lincoln, 

'• 

Aug.  8,     " 

Mrs.  Mary  Hodges  Gilmore, 

Raynham. 

a          « 

Mrs.  Lydia  (Williams)  Grinnell, 

New  Bedford 

Apr.  10,1894 

Benjamin  Buffinton, 

Fall  River. 

" 

Hon.  Willis  Kennedy  Hodgman, 

Taunton. 

a 

Miss  Lydia  Adelia  Savary, 

East  Wareham. 

Oct.  26,    " 

Mrs.  Emily  Mandeville  (Cummings)  Almy, 

New  Bedford. 

it        « 

Mrs.  Ellen  Maria  Patterson  (Shaw] 

Fisher, 

Taunton. 

Jan.       1895. 

Edgar  Leonard  Crossman, 

" 

.< 

Miss  Lucy  Ashmun  Leonard, 

New  Bedford. 

"        " 

Palo  Alto  Peirce, 

Freetown. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Feb. 23, 1854.   Llewellyn  Deane, 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Oct.  2, 

Apr.  2, 

Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
Apr.  7, 
July  7, 
Oct.  6, 


1855. 
1878. 
1879. 


Marcus  Morton,  LL.  D.,     (Died  Feb.  10,  1891)  Andover. 

Prof.  Thomas  Power  Field,  D.  I).,  (Died  May  16,  '94)  Amherst. 

Prof.  Daniel  Smith  Talcott,  D.  1).,  Bangor,  Me. 

Rev.  George  Faber  Clarke,  West  Acton. 

Hon.  Edward  Silas  Tobey,       (Died  Mar.  29,  1891)  Brookline 
Prof.  Lucien  Inv  Blake, 


Paul  Cristian  Sinding, 
Harriet  Eleanor  Lothrop, 
Percy  Mortimer  Blake, 
Samuel  Leonard  Crocker, 


(Died  Mar.  29,  1891) 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

(Died  Nov.  19,  1887)    New  York  City 

Brookline 

Hyde  Park 

Naples,  Italy 
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Elected. 
Nov.  8, 1860. 

July  5,  1881. 
Jan. 19,1886. 
Oct.  10,  1887. 


George  Thomas  Atwood, 
Alice  C.  Fletcher, 


(Died  Feb.  12,  1894)      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C 


July  9,  1888. 


Oct.  8,      " 
Jan. 15, 1889. 


Apr.  9,  " 
July  8,  " 
Oct.  15,     " 

Jan. 15, 1890. 

Apr.  9,  " 
Oct.  21,    " 

Jan. 13, 1691. 


Canton, 

Baltimore,  Mil. 

Exeter,  N.  ft 

Brookline. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

l'lainfield,  Conn. 

Boston. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Quincy,  111. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lenox. 


Hon.  Samuel  Bradley  Noyes, 
Enoch  Pratt, 

Hon.  John  James  Bell,  (Died  Aug.  22,  1893) 

Samuel  Crocker  Bennett, 
Gen.  Darius  Nash  Couch, 

Joseph  Albert  Deane,             (Died  May  3,  1891) 
Francis  Faulkner  Emery, 
Rev.  Rufus  Emery, 
Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  Jr., 
John  Theodore  French,  Jr.,  (U.  S.  Army) 
Cyrus  Orlando  Godfrey, 
Hon.  Richard  Goodman, 

Rev.  William  Hall,               (Died  Nov.  10,  1889)       New  York  City. 

William  Andrew  Leonard,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Col.  James  Sullivan  Lincoln,  (Died  Jan.  18,  1888)  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston. 

Rev.  George  Edward  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Franklin  Dean  Tripp,  Cottage  City. 

Alfred  Wright  Duxbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Charles  Richmond  Duxbury,  (Died  Dec.  26,  1891)  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Jabez.  Fox,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Wadsworth,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Thaddeus  Dean  Bradford,  New  York  City. 

George  Canning  Burgess,  Boston. 

James  Henry  Lea,  Fairhaven. 

Hon.  Joseph  AVhitcomb  Porter,  Bangor,  Me, 

Miss  Emma  Forbes  Ware,  Milton. 

Milton  Andros,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Elijah  Martin  Richmond,         (Died  Oct.  19,  1892)  Roxbury. 

Albert  Ware  Paine,  Bangor,  Me. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Belden  (Page)  Wetherell,  Chicago,  111, 

Mrs.  Mary  Stiles  (Paul)  Guild.  Cambridge. 

George  Simmons  Pierce,       (Died  April  2,  1892)    Adams ville,  R.  I, 

Caleb  Benjamin  Tillinghast,  Boston 

Gen.  Charles  William  Darling,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  French  Temple,  Boston, 

Rev.  Lucien  Moore  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Thomas  James  Conaty,  D.  D.,  Worcester 

Hon.  William  Harden,  Savannah,  Ga, 

Gustavus  Arthur  Hilton,  Boston 

Hon.  Edward  Doublcday  Harris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 

Hon.  Charles  Rufus  Street,  Huntington,  N.  Y, 

George  Melville  Young,  Boston, 
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Apr.  13,  1891.  Rev.  George  Madison  Bodge,  Leominster. 

July  20,    "       Miss  Georgie  Louise  Leonard,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Oct.  15,    "        Lieut.  James  Baylies,  (U.  S.  Army)  " 

Edward  King,                       (Res.  Jan.  12,  1880)  New  Castle,  Pa. 

"       "       Frederick  Barn  a  Cobb,          (Res.  Apr.  9,  1890)  Springfield. 

Apr.18,1892.   John  Osborne  Austin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Henry  Baylies,                    (Died  Dec.  13,  1893)  Maiden. 

"        Miss  Ellen  Diana  Lincoln,  Providence,  i{.  I. 

"        "        Ephraim  Overard  Wilson,  (Life)  New  York  City. 

Oct.  10,    "        Miss  Edith  Richmond  Leonard,  Plainficld,  N.  J. 

Jan.  9,  1893.    Louis  Stoughton  Drake,                  ,  Boston. 

Aug.  8,   "        Quincy  Lovell  Reed,  South  Weymouth. 

Apr.      1894.   Mrs.  Hannah  King  (Hall)  Bradford,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Prof.  Ray  Green  Huling,             (Res.  Jan.  1890)  Cambridge. 

"        William  Franklin  Leonard,  New  York  City. 

Jan.      1895.    William  Logan  Rodman  Gift'ord,  (Res.  Apr.  1890)  Cambridge. 


SUMMARY. 

236. 

Died,  3G. 

Total  living,  200 

40. 

Died,  10. 

Total  living,    30 

270. 

Died,  35. 

Total  living,  235 

,72. 

Died,  13. 

Total  living,    59 

Life  members, 
Honorary  members, 
Resident  members, 
Corresponding  members,  72. 

Total  living  membership,  524. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  accompanying  papers,  constituting  the  sixth  number  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  are  offered  to  the  public  by 
the  Committee  of  Publication,  appointed  by  the  Society  in  1897. 

This  collection  embraces :  important  articles  relating  to  the  Williams 
Memorial  Meeting,  held  in  Taunton,  Oct.  30,  1896;  and  to  the  Dedication 
of  the  Memorial  Tablet,  received  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1897;  a  paper  entitled,  The  early  Ilathaways  of  Taunton,  con- 
tributed by  Miss  M.  E.  N.  Hathaway;  a  genealogical  record  of  Some  of 
the  Descendants  of  James  Burt  of  Taunton,  collected  by  Mrs.  Cora  Burt 
Tetlow,  and  arranged  by  Franklin  Pratt,  Esq ;  and  a  memoir  of  Mrs. 
Leonice  Marston  Sampson  Moulton,  prepared  by  her  adopted  son,  John 
Ordronaux,  LL.  D.  To  these  are  added  many  biographical  notices  of 
deceased  members;  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  adopted 
July  2,  1897;  and  a  revised  list  of  honorary,  corresponding,  life  and 
resident  members. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  publication  in  some  degree,  and  thereby 
relieve  the  treasury  of  outlay,  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  make  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  this  collec- 
tion. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of 
this  series;  succeeding  issues  appeared  in  1880,  1885,  1889  and  1895; 
and  few  copies  of  these  collections  are  now  in  possession  of  the  secretary. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  suggestive 
of  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  their  future  publication  at  regular  and 
shorter  intervals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Andrew  Reed,    )    Committee 
Joshua  Eddy  Crank,  >-  of 

James  Edward  Seaver,    )  Publication. 

Taunton,  Massachusetts,  September  1899. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF 
LEONICE  MARSTON  SAMPSON  MOULTON. 


READ    AT   THE    REQUEST    OF    THE    OLD    COLONY    HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY   AT   TAUNTON,    MASS.,   .JULY   2,  1897, 

BY  JOHN  ORDRONAUX. 


The  record  of  every  life  that  has  achieved  its  highest  ends 
adds  an  instructive  chapter  to  the  histoiy  of  human  character. 
Nor  does  it  matter  what  was  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  so 
long  as  that  activity  was  marked  by  originality  and  virtue. 
Mankind  instinctively  admire  courage  and  Faith  as  among 
the  masterly  motives  to  action,  and  as  instinctively  accord 
them  the  homage  of  their  praise,  because  of  their  uplifting 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  others.  Fortunate  in  these 
respects,  in  the  subject  of  my  memoir,  I  am  here  to  perform 
a  most  grateful  task.  And  I  discharge  it  all  the  more  pleas- 
antly, because  done  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  I  am 
about  to  unfold  the  character  of  one  born  upon  their  own 
soil,  reared  beneath  the  same  skies,  and  fostered  by  the  same 
stern  discipline,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  imparted 
to  New  England  character  its  grandeur  and  enduring  strength. 
I  am  here  to  sketch  a  life  whose  incidents,  while  not  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  fields  of  public  action  in  literature,  science 
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or  political  economy,  may  yet  serve  "  to  point  a  moral,  or 
adorn  a  tale,"  as  an  object  lesson  of  sterling  merit  crowned 
by  sterling  virtues. 

The  habit  of  attributing  eminence  in  character  to  men 
alone,  because  implying  physical  strength,  and  refusing  it  to 
women  in  general,  because  possessed  by  them  in  an  inferior 
degree,  needs  serious  revision  when  practiced  as  a  standard 
of  measure  in  the  sphere  of  moral  action.  Too  little  credit 
is  apt  to  be  given  to  women  for  the  possession  of  that  lonely 
courage,  which  watches  and  weeps  in  silence  beside  the  cradle 
or  the  sick  couch,  uncheered  by  the  hope  of  coming  relief,  or 
social  applause.  No  civic  honors  await  their  patient,  grief- 
shadowed  achievements.  Alone,  and  unsupported,  except  by 
religious  faith,  their  names  are  written  on  a  more  imperishable 
record  than  any  traced  by  human  hands.  There  are  women 
everywhere  whose  heroic  deeds  would  ennoble  any  estate,  how 
ever  high,  yet  who  pass  unrecorded  in  song  or  story,  because 
performed  in  the  field  of  obscure  domestic  retirement.  Our 
American  homes  have  furnished  many  notable  instances  of 
the  height  and  dignity  to  which  female  character  can  rise  in 
the  free  air  of  republican  society.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  that 
have  been  found  the  best  examples  of  those  heroic  qualities 
which  have  instilled  courage  and  daring  into  American  man- 
hood, and  enabled  it  to  carry  the  Bible  and  spelling  book,  the 
church  and  the  schoolhouse,  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  record  to  be  offered  you  is  that  of  a  brave  nature, 
representative  of  those  vigorous  elements  which  would  give 
eminence  to  the  character  of  any  man,  and  should  much  more 
to  that  of  a  woman.     Yet  I  bring  you  only  a  character  sketch, 
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rather  than  an  expanded  biography.     For  after  all  that  may 

fbe  said  or  done,  character  is  the  one  supreme  element  in  every 
human  life.  Of  all  worldly  things  but  this,  we  are  only  stew- 
ards and  beneficiaries.  Treasures  of  silver  and  gold — exalted 
rank — social  position  with  its  vantage  grounds  of  opportunity 
— all  these  we  part  with  at  the  grave.  Character  alone,  is  the 
single  possession  we  own — ours  to  keep — ours  to  control — 
ours  to  carry  into  the  life  to  come. 

There  died  at  Roslyn,  New  York,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jan- 
uary last,  a  woman  of  remarkable  character.  She  was  a 
member  of  this  Society,  enthusiastic  in  her  devotion  to  its 
interests,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for  the  history 
of  the  Old  Colony,  as  embodying  that  of  the  founders  of  our 
republic.  Her  patriotism  went  back  to  the  Mayflower  and 
the  Kock,  and  continued  a  beacon  light  of  inspiration  and 
hope  throughout  life.  It  is,  therefore,  but  an  act  of  justice 
to  her  worth  to  place  this  tribute  of  remembrance  among 
the  annals  of  our  honored  names.  Had  she  been  born  in  the 
purple,  her  hands  were  fitted  to  wield  the  rod  of  authority. 
Had  her  destiny  devoted  her  to  a  literary  or  scientific  career, 
she  would  have  graced  either,  equally  well.  She  was  fitted 
for  high  achievement  in  any  field  open  to  the  powers  of  her 
sex.  Descended  from  a  sturdy  New  England  stock,  she  was 
a  plain,  un-crowned  American  woman,  strong  of  mind,  and 
fashioned  out  of  that  sterner  stuff  of  colonial  times  which 
made  her  a  shining  representative  of  the  best  results  of  her 
early  religious  and  social  training.  Born  in  the  youth  of  a 
century  of  unparalleled  progress  and  development,  she  lived 
almost  to  witness  its  triumphant  ending. 

In  these  respects,  her  life  covered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant epochs  of  our  national  history  :  that  portion  known  as  its 
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constitutional  period.  Beginning  with  the  decisions  of  our 
greatest  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  relaying  the  foundations  of 
our  organic  law,  it  passed  through  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  Tariff  of  1828,  and  the  subsequent 
Nullification  Ordinance  of  1832;  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  thence  through  the  mighty 
Civil  War  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  down  to  its 
concluding  chapters  at  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox.  Such 
a  period  of  continuous  strain  upon  the  life  of  a  nation,  and 
upon  the  self-defensive  powers  of  Federal  government,  no 
American  citizen,  let  us  hope,  will  ever  again  witness.  It 
was  the  period  of  crystallization  of  all  the  elements  which 
entered  into  the  formation  of  state  sovereignty  within  a 
federal  Union,  and  of  all  the  dangers  which  could  threaten 
its  peaceful  administration  in  public  council-chambers,  or 
assail  its  national  existence  on  the  battlefield. 

And  what  changes  did  she  not  live  to  see  in  the  social 
life  of  New  England,  changes  resulting  from  altered  material 
conditions,  which  have  lifted  many  household  burthens  that 
the  mothers  of  former  times  bore  without  a  murmur.  All 
these  changes  have  worked  themselves  into  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and,  by  comparison  with  that  of  their 
ancestors,  have  lowered  in  many  ways  the  former  standard 
of  self-reliance  and  personal  independence.  The  arts  of 
luxury  have  rapidly  crept  into  our  home  education,  bringing 
with  them  the  taste  for  easy  living  and  indolent  occupations. 
Our  common  schools  teach  many  unnecessary  branches  that 
tend  to  foster  pride  and  to  develop  a  self-esteem  that  creates 
exaggerated  distinctions  between  brain  labor  and  hand  labor. 
It  was  not  thus  in  the  early  days  of  our  century,  when 
every  fresh  necessity  had  to  be  met  by  a  fresh  application  of 
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personal  exertion;  when  troops  of  mechanical  agencies  were 
not  yet  enlisted  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  both  men  and 
women  toiled  in  the  old  Biblical  way  for  their  portion  of 
daily  bread.  Every  New  England  home  was  then  a  hive  of 
busy  laborers,  contributing  to  form  that  character  for  the 
Commonwealth  which  has  become  the  national  synonym  of 
indomitable  energy  and  ceaseless  thrift. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  a  time  also  when, 
literally  speaking, 

"The  busy  housewife  plied  her  evening  care." 

When  women  wove  and  spun  garments  for  the  household  ; 
when  wives  could  tend  the  cradle,  or  spread  the  table,  or 
prepare  the  food  of  their  husbands,  without  feeling  that  they 
were  performing  servile  tasks.  And  she  lived  through  that 
transitional  period  in  our  history  which  saw  the  introduction 
of  new  manners  bringing  with  them  a  Aveaker  sense  of 
domestic  duty.  She  saw  the  original  American  matron  in 
her  prime,  and  saw  her  gradually  changing  into  an  invalid 
lady,  perpetually  leaning  upon  the  services  of  an  attendant 
maid,  and  shifting  the  sacred  burthen  of  rearing  her  children 
to  the  shoulders  of  an  imported  servant.  What  a  contrast 
between  this  and  the  home  life  of  those  mothers  whose  sons 
stood  by  the  old  Concord  Bridge  and  on  Lexington  Green 
at  the  opening  chapter  of  American  independence.  What  a 
contrast  between  this  and  the  life  of  the  mothers  who  gave 
us  a  Daniel  Webster,  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  later  on,  a 
Ulysses  Grant  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln  ! 

And  what  other  changes  did  she  not  witness  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  New  England,  starting  from  the  time  when  the 
Sabbath  began  on  Saturday  evening,  and  secular  labor  and 
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children's  sports  and  profane  reading  were  alike  forbidden  ; 
when  the  tithing  man  was  abroad  in  the  highway  to  check 
all  idle  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day ;  when  the  young  people 
scampered  home  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  for  fear  of 
being  punished  for  keeping  late  hours ;  when  the  priesthood 
of  New  England  still  retained  its  majestic  Biblical  name  and 
character,  and  was  the  informing  spirit  in  directing  public 
opinion,  acting  even  as  counsellors  to  the  civil  authority; 
when  little  children  paused  in  their  out-door  gambols  and 
stood  reverently,  with  bowed  heads,  as  the  Man  of  God 
passed  by;  when  towns  raised  taxes  to  support  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  church  membership  was  esteemed  an 
essential  part  of  good  citizenship ;  when,  in  fact,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  had  not  yet  expired  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  the  community. 

The  character  I  bring  you  is  one  therefore  of  the  olden  time, 
and  shines  all  the  more  brightly  b}r  contrast  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  she  lived,  remaining  untouched  and  unaltered 
amid  all  changes  of  circumstances,  and  clinging  loyally, 
through  her  long  pilgrimage  of  eighty-five  years,  to  whatsoever 
things  were  true;  to  whatsoever  things  were  honest;  to  what- 
soever things  were  just  and  of  good  report  in. the  example 
left  by  her  forefathers. 

Mrs.  Leonice  Marston  Sampson  Moulton,  daughter  of 
Leonice  Holmes  and  Marston  Sampson,  and  a  descendant  in 
the  seventh  generation  of  Elder  Brewster  and  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1811.  In  those  days  it  was  still  the  old  Plymouth  of  the 
fathers,  with  a  lingering  flavor  of  colonial  times  clinging  to 
its  houses  and  people.  It  was  still  the  old  historic  Plymouth, 
where  religious  interests  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  shaping 
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the  policy  of  government  and  in  forming  private  manners.    Her 
grandfather's  garden  ran  down   to  the   Town   brook    at  the 
foot  of  Watson's  Hill,  and  was  the  spot  where  tradition  said 
that  Massasoit  had  made  his  first  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
colonists;   and  hard   by   was   Bradford's  spring,  and   Burial 
Hill,  the  resting  place  of  the  fathers;  and  all  about  her  were 
relics  of  those  whose  hands  had  wrought  out  in  Church  and 
State  that  intellectual  enfranchisement  represented  by  a  free 
church  — free   speech  — a  free   press  — and   free  schools.     It 
was  something  to  remember,  to  have  been  born  in  the  very  cra- 
dle of  New  England  history,  and  to  have  been  nursed  amid  its 
ennobling  memories.     It  was  something  to  have  spent  one's 
childhood    where   events  had    occurred    destined   to  form    a 
ground-work  for  the  canvas  of  the  painter  and  the  contempla- 
tion  of   the  political  philosopher.      It    was,    indeed,   a    rare 
privilege  to   have  trodden   the  very  ground  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  apostolic  men,  bearing,  in  all  their  labors  and  in  all 
their  triumphs,  a  pre-destined  message  of  political  freedom  to 
millions  yet  unborn. 

There  are  sacred  places  in  human  history ;  places  conse- 
crated by  events  that  were  not  born  of  the  will  of  man,  un- 
executed by  his  unaided  efforts.  There  are  places  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  whose  hearts  were  laid  as  a 
living  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  God's  purposes,  in  order  that 

"Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things." 

Not  to  be  able  to  read  the  underlying  meaning  of  such 
spots,  or  to  respond  to  their  inspiring  memories,  is  to  live 
outside  the  region  of  all  high  ideals;  outside  the  region  of 
the  soul. 

I  pity  the  man  who  could  stand  on  Mars  Hill  where  Paul 
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preached,  or  in  the  Coliseum  of  Rome  where  an  innumerable 
army  of  martyrs  suffered,  and  yet  feel  no  sense  of  over- 
powering awe  and  reverent  worship,  possessing  his  whole 
being. 

I  pity  the  American  who  can  stand  on  the  shores  of 
Plymouth  Bay  and  see  nothing  to  move  his  feelings  beyond 
the  beauties  of  nature.  I  pity  him  whose  dull  vision  cannot 
penetrate  beyond  the  color-effects  of  its  landscape  to  read  the 
spiritual  significance  of  a  spot  on  which  the  hand  of  God  had 
written  a  new  Gospel  of  civil  liberty  for  the  future  destiny 
of  mankind.  I  cannot  speak  for  others  here,  but  as  for  her 
whose  character  I  am  sketching,  the  memory  of  this  birthright 
was  an  ever  living  incentive  to  love  of  country. 

She  lost  both  her  parents  when  very  young  and  was  left 
to  the  care  of  her  grandmother  and  uncle,  the  late  Schuyler 
Sampson,  of  Plymouth.  Her  first  instruction  was  acquired 
at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dexter,  wife  of  Rev.  Elijah 
Dexter  of  Plymouth,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Marcus  Morton  of 
Taunton,  who  received  her  into  her  family  as  a  pupil  and 
instructed  her  along  with  her  son  Nathaniel.  Mrs.  Dexter  was 
a  representative  wife  of  the  New  England  clergy  of  that  day. 
She  had  the  talents  and  firmness  of  character  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  many  sided  duties  of  her  station,  together  with  a  sym- 
pathetic nature  that  expended  itself  in  a  tender,  maternal 
solicitude  towards  those  entrusted  to  her  care.  The  impress 
of  her  guidance  left  an  imperishable  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  her  pupils,  who  carried  with  them  through  life  the  prac- 
tice of  those  Puritan  virtues  which  distinguished  their  beloved 
teacher.  Down  to  the  day  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Moulton  did 
not  cease  to  acknowledge  her  childhood's  debt  to  Mrs. 
Dexter,  nor  to  emulate  in  her  own  life  the  wise  teachings  of 
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this  saintly  guide.  Reverting  with  undiminished  reverence 
and  gratitude  to  her  maternal  care,  she  was  ever  ready  to 
re-iterate  the  priceless  value  of  the  instruction  and  example 
set  before  her  in  that  christian  home. 

From  this  household  of  faith  her  young  pupil  went  out  to 
become  a  student  at  the  Bristol  Academy  in  Taunton,  resid- 
ing with  her  uncle,  Roswell  Ballard,  one  of  the  deacons  of 
the  Congregational  church.  Nothing  noteworthy  appears  to 
have  occurred  during  this  formative  period  of  her  character 
beyond  the  exhibition  of  a  growing  love  of  adventure  and 
of  religious  inquiry  into  denominational  differences. 

In  1832  Mrs.  Moulton,  then  Miss  Sampson,  joined  the 
family  of  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  recently  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  Charge  d'  Affaires  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  sailed  with  them  in  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock  for 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Baylies'  mission  was  a  secret  one,  covering  important 
claims  of  American  citizens,  which  arose  out  of  transactions 
occurring  during  the  pendency  of  questions  of  disputed  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Falkland  Islands  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  was  entrusted  with  this 
delicate  duty  because  of  his  intimate  relations  to  President 
Jackson,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  Congress.  The  char- 
acter of  its  importance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
records  of  the  State  Department  show  that  his  despatches 
were  never  made  public* 

*  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  June  10,  1897. 
John  Ohhronaux,  Esq. 

Sir:    In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  iust ,  I  have  to  say  that 
Francis   Baylies  was  appointed  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  United  States 
near  the  (iovernment  of  the  Argentine   Kepublic,  Jan.  3,  1832.     It  does 
not  appear  that  his  dispatches  have  ever  been  published. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W*M.  II.  MlCHAKL, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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The  secret  of  their  contents  remains  buried  in  its  arch- 
ives. We  only  know  from  his  diary,  now  in  the  possession  of 
this  Society,  that  his  mission  proved  a  failure. 

At  that  day,  when  steamships  were  as  yet  unknown,  a 
three  months'  voyage  in  order  to  reach  one's  destination  was 
a  common  chapter  in  ocean  navigation.  Hence,  sailing  from 
Boston  in  March,  and  touching  at  the  Azores  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  June  that  the  party 
arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres.  With  a  keen  observation  and  all- 
embracing  appreciation  of  the  novelties  of  this  voyage,  Miss 
Sampson  kept  a  diary  of  daily  experiences.  This  record  of 
events  fairly  rivaled  the  ship's  log  in  nautical  details,  while 
overpeering  it  in  matters  of  personal  and  international  his- 
tory gathered  at  the  Azores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte-Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  She  studied  navigation,  and  kept  abreast 
of  the  officers  in  their  daily  reckoning  of  the  ship's  course 
and  progress.  Alive  to  every  new  feature  of  the  voyage  — 
whether  in  studying  nautical  manoeuvres,  whether  in  follow- 
ing the  changing  constellations  that  mark  the  dividing  line 
between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  whether 
studying  men  or  manners  in  foreign  lands  —  everywhere,  her 
quick  eye  and  retentive  memory  caught  the  spirit  and  mov- 
ing incidents  of  the  scene  and  stamped  them  in  ineffaceable 
characters.  Even  in  extreme  age,  her  powers  of  description 
and  vivid  reproduction  of  those  incidents,  with  all  the  acces- 
sories of  color,  form  and  dramatic  proportion,  were  a  source  of 
never-ending  wonder  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  friends.  Nor 
was  this  rare  faculty  limited  to  the  impressionable  period  of 
youth,  but  it  continued  in  active  existence  throughout  life. 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Baylies'  stay  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
Miss  Sampson  acted  as  his  confidential  secretary,  occupying 
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in  this  respect  a  closer  relation  than  that  of  his  secretary  of 
Legation.  The  mission  of  our  minister  was  a  particularly 
delicate  one  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Argentine  government  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  President 
Rosas,  soon  after  to  become  its  Dictator.  In  common  with 
most  South  American  republics,  frequent  overturnings  of 
established  government,  bringing  with  them  constant  dangers 
of  civil  war,  kept  up  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest.  Rival  fac- 
tions contended  for  the  sovereignty,  and  each  sought  assist- 
ance at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  All  patriotism  was 
sunk  in  the  greed  of  political  power.  In  one  feature  alone 
both  parties  agreed,  which  was  in  the  great  severity  displayed 
towards  political  opponents.  Extreme  measures  of  cruelty, 
whether  against  persons  or  property,  were  the  ready  engines 
of  oppression  ;  and  strangers,  though  but  mechanically  en- 
tangled in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  day,  were  exposed  to 
similar  risks  as  native  opponents.  Arrests  of  American  citi- 
zens were  constantly  threatened,  according  as  they  were 
charged  with  taking  sides,  and  our  Consul,  Mr.  Slocum,  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  Legation,  where  he 
remained  the  guest  of  Mr.  Baylies  for  several  weeks  without 
daring  to  step  outside  of  its  inviolable  limits.  Much  of  the 
correspondence  incident  to  the  various  questions  of  inter- 
national law  arising  out  of  these  local  complications  came 
under  the  eye  of  Miss  Sampson,  who  was  thus  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  and  procedure  of  diplomacy  in  problems 
of  contentious  jurisdiction  over  rights  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty and  asylum;  of  commercial  intercourse  between  for- 
eigners during  changes  of  government;  as  also  with  the 
juridical  bases  upon  which  public  claims  could  be  promoted. 
To  a  young  woman  of  such  keen  perceptions  and  overllowing 
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activity,  this  was  a  field  full  of  dramatic  incidents.  Every 
day  brought  its  changes  of  aspect  in  this  tournament  of  nego- 
tiation, where  cunning  and  duplicity  were  habitually  resorted 
to  as  justifiable  weapons.  Experiences  like  these  instructed 
her  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  in  the  art  of  legal  composition, 
and  prepared  her,  as  few  of  her  years  were  prepared,  to  deal 
with  the  practical  problems  of  life  in  a  thorough,  persevering 
manner. 

She  was  absent  nearly  a  year  on  this  mission,  meanwhile 
visiting  Monte  Video  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  returned  home 
in  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Warren,  arriving  at  Baltimore  in 
January,  1833.  From  there  she  went  to  Washington,  where 
she  spent  the  entire  winter  and  spring. 

Subjects  of  great  importance  were  then  in  the  air;  sub- 
jects which  foreshadowed  trials  to  the  Republic  never  before 
encountered.  Those  were  the  early  days  of  Nullification, 
with  all  its  attendant  threats  of  secession.  President  Jack- 
son had  also  startled  the  country  by  his  determined  warfare 
upon  the  United  States  Bank,  a  step  which  unsettled  our 
finances  and  brought  on  a  disastrous  commercial  crisis.  These 
two  subjects,  the  former  of  which  was  eventually  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  Civil  War,  gave  vise  to  acrimonious  debates  in 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  brought  to  the  front  the  best 
talent  of  the  nation.  Miss  Sampson  was  a  frequent  attendant 
upon  them,  and  was  present  at  many  a  political  tournament 
between  such  masters  of  eloquence  as  Clay,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn and  McDuffie.  Her  analysis  of  their  relative  powers 
and  skill  in  the  arts  of  controversial  speech  —  oi  the  manner 
and  tone  with  which  each  combatant  presented  his  case  or 
made  his  reply,  the  salient  points  around  which  the  hottest 
contest  was  waged,  and  the  effect  of  such  varying  tides  of 
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battle  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience  —  her  description  of 
those  scenes  was  extremely  felicitous.  These  famous  debates, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  among  the  classics  of  American 
eloquence,  served  as  another  school  in  which  to  sharpen  her 
faculties  and  to  strengthen  the  ground-work  of  her  judgment. 
Although  neither  at  Buenos  Ayres  nor  at  Washington  could 
she  be  said  to  have  strictly  studied  law,  yet  there  was  a 
sufficient  introduction  given  her  of  its  leading  principles  to 
broaden  her  mind  in  its  best  uses. 

A  few  months  after  her  return,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1883, 
she  was  married  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Joseph  W.  Moulton 
of  New  York,  a  former  judge  of  its  Supreme  Court  as  then 
organized.  Mr.  Moulton  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  New 
York  during  the  Dutch  colonial  period;  of  a  Treatise  on 
Chancery  Practice,  and  of  an  Analysis  of  American  Law. 
He  was  a  faithful  representative  of  the  old  chancery  lawyer. 
Keen  in  discerning  the  moral  aspects  of  a  judicial  problem, 
he  was  also  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  of  great  industry,  and 
particularly  devoted  to  labors  of  research  in  the  field  of  ana- 
lytical jurisprudence.  A  few  years  after  his  marriage  he 
retired  from  practice  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Roslyn, 
Long  Island,  where  the  remainder  of  their  lives  was  spent. 
He  died  there  on  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  and  was  followed 
by  his  wife  on  the  13th  of  January,  1897. 

In  1861  Mrs.  Moulton  spent  six  months  in  Europe,  travel- 
ling in  England  and  on  the  continent;  and  in  1869  she  again 
went  abroad  with  her  daughter  and  grandchildren  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  latter.  She  was  gone  a  whole  year, 
most  of  her  time  being  spent  in  Switzerland.  Some  letters 
of  hers  published  in  the  Waterville  Times,  of  New  York, 
showed  that  she  retained  the  same  keenness  of  observation 
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and  powers  of  description  which  had  distinguished  her  in 
youth ;  and  a  mind  still  receptive  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  alive  to  the  historical  associations  that  clustered  about 
people  or  places.  She  never  needed  to  use  a  guide  book  a 
second  time,  nor  required  a  second  look  at  a  localit}'  to  fix 
it,  with  its  details,  in  her  memory.  Such,  in  brief,  were  her 
intellectual  endowments,  which  shone  most  conspicuously  on 
the  practical  side  of  her  active  and  varied  life.  She  believed 
in  opportunism  and  adapted  herself  in  conduct  to  every 
phase  it  presented.  Objects  were  estimated  according  to 
their  present  or  future  utility,  and  waste  and  sloth  were  sins 
never  permitted  within  her  household.  The  success  which 
usually  attended  her  efforts  arose  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
faith  in  herself,  and  never  hesitated  or  wavered  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  action  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

Those  who  saw  her  only  in  the  midst  of  daily  cares  knew 
little  of  some  of  the  best  sides  of  her  character.  With  in- 
stinctive sympathy  for  all  who  suffered  and  were  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  life,  she  was  a  generous  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wise  and  discriminating  benefactress.  When  our  own  Society 
was  struggling  to  obtain  a  permanent  home  she  contributed 
liberally  toward  that  object,  and  stimulated  others  to  do  like- 
wise by  her  voice  and  example.  Her  interest  in  our  success, 
by  aiding  us  to  collect  historical  material,  never  suffered 
abatement.  Whatever  seemed  to  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Old  Colony  she  was  ever  ready  to  secure  for  us,  and  our  por- 
trait gallery  and  our  shelves  all  testify  to  the  zeal  with  which 
her  labors  were  performed. 

Nor  was  it  alone  here  that  her  bounties  exhibited  them- 
selves. Wherever  there  was  a  church  in  need  of  assistance, 
she  was  quick  to  respond,  as  she  ever  was  to  the  cry  of  the 
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sick  or  the  suffering,  for  she  loved  the  brotherhood  as  well  as 
the  brethren.  Each  had  their  place  in  her  affections.  The 
little  chapel  for  the  Congregational  Church  at  Plympton,  to 
which  she  contributed  so  largely,  was  intended  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father,  who  had  at  one  time  been  superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath  School.  She  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Roslyn  and  of  the  Congregational 
Church  on  its  Highlands.  Indeed,  every  benevolent  under- 
taking in  her  neighborhood,  whether  library,  hospital,  home 
for  children,  or  any  other  enterprise  whose  mission  was  the 
betterment  of  the  poor  or  the  elevation  of  society,  found  a 
ready  helping  hand  in  her. 

Her  religious  convictions,  while  fixed,  were  catholic  in 
liberality  towards  all  denominations.  Neither  the  doctrine 
nor  the  discipline  of  any  church  narrowed  her  sympathies 
for  other  sects.  She  did  not  surrender  her  private  judg- 
ment to  mere  doctrinal  subscription,  because  she  believed 
that  the  oracles  of  God  had  not  yet  ceased  to  reveal  new 
messages  of  truth  from  out  His  holy  word.  And  she  re- 
membered the  advice  of  Robinson  to  his  flock  when  he  said, 
"If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of 
His,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  my  ministry." 

The  religion  of  conscience  illumined,  by  revelation  was  a 
sufficient  prompter  to  action,  and  a  sufficient  guide  in  the 
various  paths  of  generosity  and  justice  which  she  trod.  No 
collar  of  servitude  confined  her  steps  to  a  measured  tread  of 
prescribed  orthodoxy  in  philanthropy.  Every  friend,  every 
neighbor,  every  good  work,  could  claim  a  response  to  an 
appeal,  if  only  just  and  defensible.  Although  herself  impul- 
sive in  temperament,  and   with  feelings  easily   kindled  into 
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flaming  action,  her  religious  duties  were  always  performed 
with  the  inherited  calmness  of  her  Pilgrim  fathers,  zealous 
yet  not  precipitate,  sufficient  in  energy,  yet  without  effusive 
sentiment.  The  early  teachings  of  Mary  Dexter  were  still 
bearing  fruit.  Moreover,  in  the  home  of  her  grandmother, 
Hannah  Sampson,  and  her  uncle,  Deacon  Ballard,  she  had 
been  equally  trained  on  the  strictest  lines  of  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy.  Mrs.  Sampson  was,  like  many  pious  women  of 
her  time,  a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  and  always  prepared 
for  an  argument  on  some  mooted  point  of  doctrine.  She  had 
the  fibre  of  the  true  martyr,  ever  ready  to  testify  to  a  good 
confession.  Scott's  Commentary,  Faber,  Flavel  and  Baxter 
were  her  favorite  spiritual  guides.  These  religious  works 
furnished  her  with  materials  for  expository  arguments  touch- 
ing "  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  and  the  future 
state  of  the  unconverted  heathen.  Such  topics  were  always 
in  order  for  purposes  of  discussion  among  church  members  at 
their  interviews;  while  other  topics  like  regeneration,  bap- 
tism, and  the  covenant  of  grace,  she  was  wont  to  discuss 
with  her  pastor,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  father  of  the  distin- 
guished missionary  to  Burmah. 

In  those  days,  pastoral  visits  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
colloquial  reviews  of  Biblical  studies  and  of  personal  reli- 
gious experiences.  Whoever  could  exhibit  zeal  in  reaffirming 
doctrinal  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  regarded 
as  adding  new  rivets  to  the  armor-plating  of  orthodoxy,  and 
proved  himself  of  good  standing  in  the  church.  Mrs.  Samp- 
son was,  in  this  respect,  a  shining  light  among  church  mem- 
bers, being  ever  ready  to  take  up  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
her  faith  to  wage  war  upon  spiritual  darkness.  It  was  a 
season,  also,  of  great  religious  awakening.      The    dawn    of 
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foreign  missionary  enterprise  was  just  breaking  upon  us. 
Faber  in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  and 
Buchanan  in  his  "  Star  in  the  East,"  had  stirred  up  the  con- 
science of  Christendom  and  kindled  anew  the  old  crusading 
spirit.  To  be  a  missionary  and  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  distant 
lands  in  emulation  of  the  Apostles,  was  deemed  the  highest 
exemplification  of  religious  fervor  and  personal  consecration 
to  Christ.  These  were  the  topics  most  commonly  discussed 
by  Dr.  Judson  with  his  parishioner,  and  often  in  the  presence 
of  her  grandchild.  His  tales  of  the  wondrous  East  and  of 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  heathen  destined  to  eternal  per- 
dition, unless  saved  by  uncovenanted  grace,  inflamed  her 
youthful  imagination  to  such  a  degree  that  she  begged  her 
grandmother  to  allow  her  to  go  as  a  missionary,  but  being- 
told  that  she  was  too  young  to  be  of  any  service  she  took  off 
her  necklace  of  gilt  beads  and  gave  them  to  Dr.  Judson,  as 
the  only  contribution  a  child  could  make  towards  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  Thus  early  did  she  disclose  that  spirit 
of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  which  constituted  the  chief  traits 
in  her  character. 

This  atmosphere  of  spiritual  inquiry  in  which  she  was 
steeped  thus  early  was  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
a  cheerful  outlook  upon  the  affairs  of  life.  And  the  impres- 
sions it  created,  of  meeting  with  nothing  but  vanity  and 
vexation  as  our  portion  here  below,  were  of  a  character  to 
have  inspired  permanent  religious  gloom  had  not  her  buoyant 
nature  and  later  experiences  of  life  dissipated  these  phan- 
toms of  speculative  philosophy  and  self-introspection. 

Nevertheless,  their  moulding  effects  upon  her  moral  char- 
acter continued  to  the  very  last.  They  imparted  a  sternness 
to  her  inner  life,  which  seemed  at   times  to  be  so  self-sustain- 
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ing  as  to  rise  above  the  need  of  sympathy  or  human  assist- 
ance. With  indomitable  will  she  could  suppress  all  outward 
shows  of  pain  or  suffering,  and  when  the  cup  of  bitterness 
was  at  her  lips  asked  none  to  share  it  with  her. 

This  background  of  self-repression,  and  stoicism  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  gave  support  to  her  religious  spirit,  which 
had  in  it  some  of  the  underlying  qualities  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  whose  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses  "  has  furnished  the 
names  of  many  noble  women  to  that  illustrious  chapter  of 
Christian  Marty rology.  Signs  were  never  wanting  that  the 
ashes  of  the  old  New  England  orthodoxy  were  still  warm 
within  her  soul,  and  if  stirred  would  give  evidence  that  the 
fires  beneath  were  not  extinguished.  She  believed,  with  her 
fathers,  that  the  church  in  the  apostolic  days  clothed  itself  in 
no  external  forms  of  splendor ;  that  the  Gospel  was  origi- 
nally preached  by  the  lowly  in  station  and  in  spirit,  who 
loved  the  services  of  their  Master  and  brought  no  ostenta- 
tious demeanor  into  His  worship.  As  a  consequence,  she  did 
not  sympathize  with  those  forms  of  mechanical  devotion  into 
which  ritualistic  services  were  too  conspicuously  introduced  ; 
where  ceremony  overshadowed  the  essentials  of  personal  par- 
ticipation ;  or  where  music  or  imagery  gave  a  sensuous  color- 
ing to  moments  of  adoration.  It  seemed  to  her  an  offence 
against  the  sincerity  of  our  devotion  to  offer  bribes  to  chil- 
dren for  attendance  upon  worship,  and  a  still  greater  offence 
to  use  the  church  as  a  commercial  play  house  for  spectacular 
dramas  of  puerile  significance. 

In  her  domestic  life  she  was  indefatigable  in  personal 
labors.  Her  stirring  temperament  called  for  continuous  exer- 
tion as  a  condition  of  health  and  mental  repose.  Ever  active 
and  energetic,  seeking  for  more  directions  in  which  to  expend 
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herself,  she  full}-  exemplified  that  virtuous  housewife  des- 
cribed in  the  31st  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  M  who  looketh  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness ;  "  "  who  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff."  Idleness,  though  gilded  by  prosper- 
ity, was  to  her  the  greatest  of  our  social  sins,  because  the 
one  most  fatal  to  the  growth  of  those  domestic  virtues  of 
industry  and  thrift  which  should  cluster  about  wifehood  and 
maternity.  It  was  in  this  forge  of  self-renunciation  and  lofty 
endeavor  that  were  shaped  the  foundations  of  her  robust 
character.  True,  it  was  tinged  at  times  with  a  hue  of  mas- 
culinity, but  without  being  robbed  of  womanly  tenderness, 
for  she  possessed  all  the  essentials  of  a  high  character  in  the 
stimulus  imparted  to  her  daily  conduct  by  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity. 

The  combination  of  such  mental  and  moral  qualities  made 
her  a  conspicuous  personality  in  the  community,  and  im- 
pressed even  strangers  with  the  feeling  that  behind  her 
outward  qualities  there  was  a  reserved  and  latent  force  of 
still  higher  power  and  possibilities.  In  any  assemblage  of 
women  she  would  have  made  her  influence  felt  through  a 
presence  combining  vivacity  with  dignity,  and  an  easy  self- 
assurance  void  of  all  affectation.  It  was  the  force-element 
impressing  itself  spontaneously  upon  every  action  with  the 
grace  of  naturalness.  She  wore  the  appearance  of  one  born 
for  enterprise  and  command,  and  to  whom  there  was  no  joy 
equal  to  that  of  a  victory  over  obstacles.  With  an  ever- 
hopeful  nature  and  buoyant  feelings  that  overflowed  in  man- 
ners and  conversation,  she  was  an  inspiring  friend  among 
friends,  because  of  a  courage  and  dash  uncommon  to  women. 
Popular  with  the  young,  whose  tastes  and  pleasures  she  was 
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always  ready  to  share,  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  poor  or  the  sick,  or  defending  the 
cause  of  the  humble  and  the  friendless.  There  was  also  a 
golden  thread  of  patriotism  interwoven  with  her  nature. 
Born  among  a  people  who  had  never  bowed  the  head  nor 
bent  the  knee  to  princes  or  prelates,  she  was  loyal  to  the  core 
to  the  institutions  of  her  country  and  the  genius  of  our  form 
of  government.  As  a  natural  result  of  her  New  England 
birth-right,  she  had  an  inborn  repugnance  to  those  artificial 
distinctions  of  society  which  undertake,  in  a  republic,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  fictitious  castes  based  upon  obsolete  traditions, 
or  questionable  historical  claims.  The  Herald's  College  was 
not  a  place  to  which  she  would  have  gone  herself  or  sent 
others  for  information.  To  her  it  was  only  a  historical  garret 
and  lumber  room  for  collecting  the  cast-off  clothing  and 
mouldering  assets  of  a  decayed  feudal  system.  Her  Ameri- 
canism was  of  that  character  which  no  touch  of  a  foreign 
soil  could  tarnish  or  contaminate.  Her  Hag  was  never  lowered 
to  do  homage  to  any  other. 

Possessed  of  so  vivacious  an  organization,  her  exuberant 
spirits  made  her  recoil  from  the  tame  conventional  repose  of 
an  indoor  life.  She  was  neither  a  sybarite  nor  a  lotus  eater. 
She  loved  the  sunshine  and  the  open  air,  for  sun  and  wind 
were  to  her  Nature's  chief  restoratives.  "  The  breezy  call  of 
incense  breathing  morn  "  found  her  alert  for  the  labors  of  the 
day.  Her  feet  brushed  the  early  dews  that  gathered  on  the 
lawn.  She  loved  the  forest,  with  its  leafy  patriarchs,  its 
sounding  aisles  and  its  silent  mossy  glens ;  and  she  loved, 
too,  the  ocean,  with  its  solemn  voice  and  its  "melancholy 
waste"  of  waters,  unchanged  since  creation's  early  dawn. 
The  "  innumerable  laughter  "  of  its  sparkling  waves,  and  the 
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sullen  roar  of  its  awakened  tempest,  were  each  to  her  exhil- 
arating objects,  for  she  could  feel  the  inspiring  attitudes  of 
Nature's  varying  moods,  and  drank  them  in  with  the  abound- 
ing joy  of  a  true  worshipper.  She  had  been,  also,  a  life-long 
friend  of  our  greatest  meditative  bard,  Bryant,  and  had 
trodden  with  him  many  spots  on  the  Hampshire  hills,  where 
his  muse  was  first  kindled  into  metrical  speech.  There,  were 
the  same  over-arching  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  under 
which  the  "interior  divinity"  had  moved  him  to  the  utter- 
ance of  Thanatopsis  and  the  Forest  Hymn  ;  and  there,  too,  the 
same  lonely  road  over  which,  while  travelling  afoot,  he  saw 
the  solitary  bird  which  inspired  his  immortal  lines  to  a 
Water  Fowl. 

Her  reverence  for  his  muse  and  her  many  communings 
with  the  "good  gray  poet"  made  her  delight  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  woodcraft,  and  in  all  the  joys  of  fellowship  with 
sunshine  and  llowers.  Sister  to  the  Dryads  and  wood 
nymphs,  she  was  continually  laying  new  offerings  of  affec- 
tion upon  their  altars.  And  in  return,  these  sylvan  deities 
repaid  her  with  the  freshness  of  prolonged  youth  and  the 
buoyancy  of  a  green  old  age,  such  as  come  only  to  those  who 
live  closest  to  Nature. 

If  the  law  of  heredity  has  any  meaning,  it  was  well  illus- 
trated in  the  character  of  this  daughter  of  a  Pilgrim  ancestry. 
A  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  and  Myles  Standish,  she 
inherited  many  of  the  qualities  of  both,  being  capable  of 
summoning  them  into  action  according  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded. 

As  historical  characters  and  pillars  of  State  in  the  Pilgrim 
colony,  no  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  organization, 
or  had  lived  through  more  varied  and  dissimilar  experiences. 
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Standish  was  a  soldier  "  from  spur  to  plume  "  and  had  served 
in  foreign  wars.  By  nature  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  fiery 
temper,  developed  into  ruthless  daring  wherever  an  occasion 
demanded  aggressive  action,  coupled  with  impetuous  energy. 
No  carpet  knight  was  he.  Diplomacy,  with  its  honeyed 
words  and  ambiguous  propositions,  were  not  in  accord  with 
his  feelings.  Bluff,  honest,  emplmtic,  he  was  always  prepared 
to  take  up  the  material  side  of  any  controversy,  and  had  an 
easy  way  of  clinching  an  argument  with  match-lock  or  sword. 
Like  the  war-horse  described  by  Job,  "  he  snuffed  the  battle 
from  afar." 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  warrior  soul  stood  Brewster, 
the  elegant  and  refined  scholar,  the  statesman,  a  man  of 
learning  and  eminent  piety.  He  had  been  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Scotland  and 
Holland,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  polite  arts  required 
for  a  life  at  courts.  His  chief  distinction  in  the  colony  was 
due  to  the  example  of  humility,  patience  and  self-sacrificing- 
endurance  which  he  set  to  others,  in  braving  unmurmuringly 
the  hardships  of  its  pioneer  existence.  His  character  is  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Baylies  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Plymouth  by  saying  that  "with  the  most  submissive 
patience  he  bore  the  novel  and  trying  hardships  to  which  his 
old  age  was  subjected  ;  lived  abstemiously,  and  after  having 
been  in  his  youth  the  companion  of  ministers  of  State,  the 
representative  of  his  Sovereign,  familiar  with  the  magnificence 
of  courts,  and  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  sufficient  not  only 
for  the  comforts  but  the  elegancies  of  life,  this  humble  Puri- 
tan labored  steadily  with  his  own  hands  in  the  fields  for  daily 
subsistence."  The  line  of  succession  of  these  distinguishing 
traits  of  the  soldier  and  the  scholar  could  be  easily  traced  in 
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the  character  and  action  of  Mrs.  Moulton.  High  spirited, 
yet  self-sacrificing  to  the  degree  of  humility,  she  was  as  brave 
as  the  one,  as  laborious  as  the  other. 

The  firmness  and  dauntless  coinage  of  the  "  doughty 
little  captain,"  the  absence  of  all  fear,  and  faith  in  one's  self 
under  God's  decrees,  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  bosom  of 
his  female  descendant ;  and  the  grace  and  quiet  dignity  of 
the  leading  Elder  of  the  first  church  in  the  colony,  with  his 
charm  of  mien  and  insinuating  manners,  were  well  repre- 
sented, also,  in  that  daughter  of  the  seventh  generation. 
Therefore  was  it  that  in  her  organization  native  courage 
inspired  hope;  and  amid  reverses,  rose  faith  in  final  good. 
She  felt  that  behind  the  cloud  the  sun  was  still  shining,  and 
that  the  children  of  the  Covenant  would  not  be  forsaken  in 
times  of  need.  This  faith  was  strongly  exemplified  when 
misfortune  overtook  her  husband  and  they  had  to  part  with  a 
beautiful  home  adorned  by  her  presence  and  unbounding 
hospitality.  Instead  of  being  crushed  in  spirit,  she  rose  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  cringe,  or  fawn,  or  take  refuge  behind  borrowed  aid.  Her 
sentinel  courage  never  faltered  in  the  presence  of  a  menacing 
danger.  Where  others  would  have  retired  from  view  to 
nurse  their  wounded  pride  and  shrouded  hopes  in  mawkish 
concealment,  she  set  herself  resolutely  to  work,  believing 
that  Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  she 
realized  the  truth  of  this  unwritten  covenant  in  the  pros- 
perity which  crowned  her  labors. 

To  do  her  work  in  the  light  of  day  and  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  angels  was  the  order  of  her  life.  It  was  also  the 
creed  of  the  fathers,  to  whose  formulary  she  bore  allegiance 
by   the  testimony  of  her  habitual  conduct.     The  petty  trials, 
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and  pin-head  troubles  under  which  so  many  women  fall  dis- 
heartened and  succumb,  could  not  touch  or  affect  her  robust 
heart.  Life  to  her  was  a  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  spiritual 
element  for  the  mastery  of  the  field.  Every  trial,  every 
temptation,  whether  of  the  spirit  or  the  liesh,  sounded  the 
note  of  conflict  and  awoke  the  joy  of  battle  within  her  soul. 
Lion-hearted,  she  courted  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  spirit 
and  tossed  them  off  in  an  ecstacy  of  self-helpfulness.  The 
iron  blood  of  the  old  Reformers  was  in  her  veins,  bringing 
with  it  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  had  founded  the  church  at 
Scrooby  and  Leyden  ;  who  had  braved  wintry  seas  and  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness  to  build  a  Christian  republic  in  an 
unknown  land.  Her  strength,  like  theirs,  came  from  the 
same  source  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
with  good  courage  and  trust  before  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet  with  no  outward  show  of  religious  fervor,  there  was 
in  her  daily  life  an  undercurrent  of  justice,  tempered  by 
charity,  which  led  her  to  make  sacrifices  at  every  call  of  duty. 
Patient,  painstaking  and  studious  in  her  cultivation  of  every 
phase  of  thrift,  she  lived  to  reap  a  harvest  of  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  means  "  to  do  good  and  to  distribute  "  with 
an  open  hand  and  a  loving,  rejoicing  heart. 

But  there  was  still  another  side  to  her  character  which 
needs  to  be  known,  because  furnishing  an  additional  back- 
ground for  the  Doric  virtues  of  courage  and  mastery  over 
circumstances  which  she  possessed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  connect  it  with  a  woman's  nature,  yet  it  was  there,  deeply 
implanted,  ineradicable,  and  no  other  name  so  fittingly  des- 
cribes it  as  that  of  a  martial  instinct.  She  was  a  soldier- 
woman  at  heart,  with  all  the  dash  and  daring  belonging  to 
that  endowment.     Whether  it  uaine  down  from  Standish.  or 
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that  paternal  great-grand  father,  Zabdiel  Sampson*,  of  Plymp- 
ton,  who  fell  in  battle  on  Harlem  Heights,  or  of  his  son 
William,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  cannot  be  told;  but  it 
was  there  as  a  living,  energizing  principle,  stamped  upon  her 
actions  in  all  moments  of  stirring  endeavor.  She  had  spent 
six  months  on  board  a  man-of-war  on  her  voyages  to  and  from 
South  America ;  and  the  experiences  of  that  life,  with  its 
pictured  pages  of  travel  in  strange  lands,  of  military  dis- 
cipline as  an  adjunct  to  the  art  of  war,  of  diplomatic  ceremony 
as  the  roadway  for  the  passage  of  international  courtesies  and 
official  communications — all  these  scenes  of  varied  pageantry 
had  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  her  heart  and  left  an 
ineffaceable  impress  upon  her  mind. 

Fascinated  by  the  novelties  of  these  dramatic  incidents  so 
kindred  to  her  tastes,  she  had  assimilated  their  most  salient 
features,  making  them  part  of  her  man3'-sided  experiences, 
and  by  reason  of  being  present  at  all  manoeuvres  that  had 
about  them  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  mimic  warfare,  had 
caught  the  contagion  of  its  pervading  atmosphere.  She  had 
sailed  under  the  old  Flag  into  foreign  ports,  and  witnessed  the 
respect  shown  to  it  in  official  salutes  and   public  entertain- 


*Zabdiel  Sampson  was  born  in  Plympton,  Mass.,  April  26,  1727; 
married  Abigail  Cushmau  December  31,  1747.  She  died  May  4,  1751, 
leaving  one  child.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Abiah  AVhitmarsh, 
Aug.  22,  1752,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children. 

His  first  military  service  was  in  the  "  French  War  of  1756."  From 
the  Revolutionary  War  Archives  of  Massachusetts  it  appears  that  he 
enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  as  a  private  in  Capt.  John 
Bradford's  Co.,  in  Col.  Theophilus  Cotton's  Regiment  which  marched  on 
the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775,  from  Plympton  to  Marshfield,  serving 
twelve  days. 

He  re-enlisted  May  2,  1775,  in  the  same  company  and  regiment, 
serving  three  months  and  seven  days.  Again  enlisted  Oct.  7,  1775,  in 
the  same  company  and  regiment.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,  Sept.  16,  1776,  but  in  what  regiment  serving  the  archives 
above  quoted  do  not  show.  His  third  son  William  also  enlisted  in  1780. 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

Vol.  11,  p.  249;  Vol.  14,  p.  36;  Vol.  56,  p.  71. 
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ments.  The  sight  of  it  on  national  anniversaries  always 
awoke  a  thrill  of  ardor  in  her  bosom.  At  home  she  had  one 
of  her  own  which  she  loved  to  display  on  public  days,  and 
whenever  any  pageant  brought  forth  an  array  of  troops 
marching  to  the  call  of  drum  and  bugle  her  face  became 
aglow  with  animation,  as  though  the  old  blood  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  rippling  afresh  in  her  veins. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  but  a  few  days 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  she  started  alone  for  Baltimore 
to  bring  her  daughter  and  grandchildren  back  to  the  North. 
It  was  midnight  when  she  reached  the  depot  in  Philadelphia. 
Not  a  traveller  was  to  be  seen.  A  conductor  informed  her 
that  no  passengers  could  be  taken ;  that  the  railroad  was  cut 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the  train  about  to  leave 
would  be  exclusively  occupied  by  a  regiment  going  to  force 
its  way  to  the  national  Capital.  Not  in  the  least  intimidated, 
she  replied  that  she  was  going  to  Baltimore  to  rescue  her 
children,  and  if  the  regiment  went  through  she  would  go 
with  them,  whatever  might  happen,  and  she  did— a  lone 
woman  among  a  thousand  men,  going  to  meet  they  knew 
not  what  of  obstacles  or  armed  resistance.  Slowly  and 
tardily  they  made  their  way  without  encountering  an  enemy, 
but  had  that  regiment  been  driven  into  a  fight,  there  would 
have  been  found  in  its  ranks  another  Deborah  Sampson,  and 
her  chosen  place  would  have  been  with  the  color  guard. 

The  law  of  descent  was  here  re-asserting  its  unquenchable 
power.  It  was  the  heart  of  a  warrior  ancestry  beating  in  the 
bosom  of  a  woman.  Nor,  was  it  with  less  loyalty  to  its  claims 
that  she  annually  visited  Plymouth  Rock  to  stand  with  rev- 
erent feet  upon  that  Pilgrim  shrine,  and  to  bear  witness  in  her 
own  person  that  she  remained  the  faithful 

"remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore." 
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Therefore  was  it  that  on  such  an  elastic  nature  age  made 
but  little  impress.  Time  touched  her  lightly,  and  without 
extinguishing  her  youthful  feelings.  At  eighty-five,  still 
lithe  in  figure,  erect  in  carriage,  she  walked  with  the  spring- 
ing step  of  girlhood,  despising  those  common  aids  of  ad- 
vanced age  —  the  cushioned  chair,  the  protected  corner  by 
the  hearth,  the  staff  and  the  guardian  wraps  —  always  hap- 
piest when  braving  the  elements  outside,  that  had  given  her 
health  and  prolonged  usefulness.  The  indomitable  will,  and 
courage  never  to  submit  or  yield  to  circumstances  without  a 
struggle  for  better  terms,  were  as  prominent  traits  as  ever. 
Self-reliant  to  the  last,  beyond  even  the  limits  of  prudence, 
the  very  accident  which  terminated  her  existence  grew  out  of 
this  spirit  of  independence  and  over-activity.  Yet  not  un- 
fitting was  her  death  to  the  framework  of  Spartan  character 
in  which  she  had  lived.  For,  when  the  summons  came,  it 
found  her  untouched  and  undecayed  by  the  withering  hand  of 
disease ;  like  a  soldier,  still  in  harness,  and  on  post,  and  she 
stepped  from  Time  into  Eternity  without  pain,  without  prem- 
onition   or  mortal   anguish  —  simply    translated  —  into    that 

higher 

"life  Elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death." 


WILLIAMS  MEMORIAL  MEETING  AND  RECEPTION 

OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF 

RICHARD    WILLIAMS  AND  HIS  WIFE 

FRANCES  DIGHTON  WILLIAMS 

AT    HISTORICAL    HALL,    OCTOBER    30th,    1896. 


The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Historical  Hall,  Friday,  October  30th,  1896,  at  9  a.m., 
with  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  Rev.  John  P. 
Forbes,  and  then  the  president  delivered  the  following 
address : 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  EMERY. 

Members  and  visiting  friends  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society :  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society,  our 
quarterly  meeting  takes  the  form  of  a  memorial  service — a 
service  in  memory  of  one  of  Taunton's  first  settlers.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  thought  and  eye  of  all  should  be  turned 
toward  Richard  Williams  as  heading  the  list,  since  unlike 
some  of  the  rest,  Williams  not  only  came  early,  yes,  one  of 
the  earliest,  but  he  came  to  stay.  He  was  not  given  to 
change.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  Cohannet  of  his  "first 
love."  He  cultivated  its  acres.  He  sowed,  he  reaped.  He 
utilized  its  fisheries.  He  wrought  in  its  manufactories.  Here 
he  reared  a  numerous  family  and  his  name  is  an  honored  one 
in  hundreds  of  homes,  which  hand  it  down  to  the  present  day. 

How  many  thousands  of  descendants  live  here  and  else- 
where, my  friend,  Judge  Drummond  of  Portland,  who  is  one 
of  them  and  who,  like  the  late  Governor  Williams  of  Au- 
gusta, has  made  it  a  study,  will  tell  you  later  on.  I  do  not 
propose  giving  you  a  biography  of  Richard  Williams.  I  am 
here  to  extend,  in  behalf  of  the  society,  over  which  I  have 
been  called  to  preside,  a  most  cordial   welcome  to  the  many 
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descendants  of  this  good  man,  whom  they  have  come  hither  to 
honor,  with  their  expression  of  loving  remembrance.  I  will 
only  say,  their  ancestor  in  whom  Taunton  takes  a  just  pride, 
as  one  of  its  principal  founders,  began  his  distinguished  career 
in  tins  place,  as  near  as  we  can  make  it  out,  sometime  in  the 
year  1688,  nor  did  he  complete  it  till  the  year  1693,  covering 
a  period  of  fifty-five  years,  his  whole  life  of  eighty-seven  year? 
stretching  through  nearly  the  entire  century— his  estimable 
wife  Frances  lacking  only  four  years  of  completing  a  cen- 
tury—a wonderful  couple  surely,  well  worthy  of  this  day's 
memorial  service.  The  Taunton  people  of  to-day  look  back 
on  the  two  centuries  of  its  history  since  this  long  married  pair 
fell  asleep,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to 
the  active  service  and  foundation  work  of  Richard  and  Fran- 
ces (Dighton)  Williams  and  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Soc- 
iety is  glad  to  have  originated  the  idea  of  giving  expression 
to  this  sense  of  obligation  in  this  its  regular  October  quarterly 
meeting.  J 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  had  been  trans- 
acted a  recess  was  taken,  to  meet  at  the  chapel  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  at  1  p.  m. 

In  the  interval  of  the  recess,  the  reception  committee  of  the 
society  and  of  the  resident  descendants  of  Richard  Williams, 
received  all  those  who  had  traveled  hither  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  their  ancestors,  and  they 
came  from  all  directions,  from  Plymouth,  Dighton,  Norton, 
Raynham,  Rehoboth,  Mansfield,  Myricks,  Bridgewater,  Brock- 
ton, Middleboro,  Fairhaven,  Lynn,  Boston,  Newtonville, 
Wareham,  Canton,  Framingham,  Lawrence,  Templeton,  Hyde 
Park,  Upton,  Haverhill,  New  London  and  Hartford,  Conn., 
Providence  and  Newport,  R.  I.,  Randolph,  Vt.,  Portland,' 
Maine,  Bellows  Falls,  and  many  other  places  in  the  different 
States.  After  several  hours  had  been  passed  in  social  inter- 
course varied  by  a  ride  in  barges  to  the  different  sites  of  inter- 
est in  the  Williams  family  history,  the  president  and  several  of 
the  directors  of  the  society,  with  the  descendants  of  Richard 
Williams  met  at  the  appointed  time  iu  the  chapel  of  the 
church,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  invoked  the  divine  bless- 
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ing.  After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  collation,  the  guests 
and  a  large  number  of  residents  of  Taunton  assembled  in  the 
church. 

The  exercises  commenced  by  an  organ  prelude  followed  by 
Dr.  Emery  with  prayer,  after  which  the  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
BY  REV.  JOHN  P.  FORBES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Descendants  of  Richard  Williams: 
It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  as  minister  of  this  ancient 
Parish  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to-day.  It  is 
indeed  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  descendants  of  Richard 
Williams  should  gather  for  commemorative  services  in  this 
Church,  for  Richard  Williams  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  Parish  and  one  of  the  first  two  deacons  of  the 
First  Church,  the  other  being  Walter  Dean. 

When  we  turn  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, imagination  instructed  by  the  letter  of  history,  pictures 
to  us  a  scene  very  different  from  this.  You  must  know  that 
this  edifice  is  the  fourth  meeting-house  to  stand  on,  or  nearly 
on,  the  site  set  apart  for  the  first  meeting-house,  in  this  ancient 
town.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  sometime  prior  to 
1647.  The  second  one  was  erected  in  1729.  The  third  one 
in  1789,  and  this  building  in  which  we  are  gathered  to-day, 
was  erected  in  1830,  about  sixty-six  years  ago.  We  begin  to 
call  this,  friends,  the  old' church,  but  we  hope  that  its  solid 
walls,  resting  on  these  foundations,  will  stand  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  that  its  gates  will  always  open  in  hos- 
pitality to  all  those  who  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
service  of  man. 

It  is  appropriate  again,  that  the  descendants  of  Richard 
Williams  should  gather  in  this  church  to-day,  because  the 
Williams  family  do  make  and  have  always  made  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  members  of  this  Parish,  and  no  doubt,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ancient  town.  There  are  in  our  director}-, 
I  believe,  more  than  ninety  Williamses  recorded,  and  in  the 
directory  of  this  church  there  are  twenty-three  Williamses 
recorded.  A  good  many  of  them  are  heads  of  families,  so  that  if 
on  any  Sunday  I  should  look  out  over  my  congregation  and  see 
all  the  Williams  family  present,  the  church  would  be  pretty  well 
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filled  and  there  would  not  be  many  seats  left  for  the  Deans 
and  the  Halls,  and  the  other  ancient  families.  Having  been 
minister  of  this  Parish  almost  ten  years,  I  can  say  to  you  to- 
day in  strict  confidence  (knowing  of  course,  that  you  will  not 
repeat  what  I  say)  that  I  have  not  the  Williainses  fairly 
straightened  out  yet,  and  that  if  f  should  have  any  criticism 
to  offer  on  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  Williamses,  1  should  not 
dare  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone,  for  fear  that  I  might  be  speak- 
ing to  some  relative  of  the  person  to  be  criticised. 

So  it  is  appropriate  for  these  reasons  and  others  that  I 
might  mention,  that  the  descendants  of  Richard  Williams, 
that  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  this  Parish, 
should  meet  here  to-day  and  once  more,  I  extend  to  you  a 
most  hearty  welcome. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  poem  written  by  a  member  of  this 
Parish,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Williams,  a  gentle- 
woman, who  for  some  years  past  has  given  to  the  world  much 
graceful  verse.  She  is  altogether  too  modest  to  lift  up  her 
voice  in  the  sanctuary  to-day,  and  so  I  must  read  her  poem 
for  her. 

OUR  ANCESTORS. 

New  England  gave  them  birth  and  name, 
Their  youthful  steps  with  care  she  taught, 

And  guided  them  with  firm  design, 

That  strengthened  well  their  lines  of  thought. 

They  rendered  back  their  loyal  trust, 

They  kept  her  law  and  service  true, 
The  while  a  nobler  scheme  of  life, 

Upon  their  opening  vision  grew. 

Their  hopes  portrayed  a  broader  state, 
That  men  should  frame  and  men  control, 

Their  faith  invoked  a  purer  shrine, 
Of  worship  worthier  of  the  soul. 

They  saw  these  shores  in  distance  vast, 

In  Nature's  rudeness  overgrown, 
Where  star-eyed  freedom  waiting  sat, 

A  queen  upon  a  lovely  throne. 

To  her  wide  courts  she  beckoned  them, 

With  lure  of  hardships,  toils,  alarms, 
The  sacrifice  of  home  and  clans, 

All  sweetened  by  her  steadfast  charms, 
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They  listened  to  that  far-off  call, 

And  knew  the  cost  without  dismay, 
With  hearts  that  beat  for  liberty, 

They  chose  the  rough  and  narrow  way. 

They  came  and  found  the  promised  land, 

And  planted  here  their  family  tree, 
And  builded  up  a  commonweal, 

Whose  message  ran  from  sea  to  sea. 

Let  regal  powers  with  proud  acclaim, 

Rehearse  their  ancient  legends  o'er, 
Displaying  to  the  wondering  crowd, 

Their  guarded  crowns  and  jewelled  store. 

We  show  the  Pilgrim's  oaken  chair, 

His  broken  gun  with  rust  bestrewn, 
The  Pilgrim  mothers'  wheel  and  loom, 

The  Mayllower's  record  carved  in  stone. 

Our  Ancestors!     We  track  their  ways, 

Through  storm  and  calm,  through  ill  and  good, 

And  gather  reverence  as  we  go, 

And  grant  them  honors  as  we  should. 

They  left  the  old  world's  fertile  fields, 

A  new  and  rugged  soil  to  break, 
And  made  a  barren  wilderness, 

To  bloom  with  beauty  for  our  sake. 

And  reaching  out  beyond  their  years, 

With  force,  nor  time  uor  tides  could  bind, 

Their  labors  told  for  human  rights, 
And  wrought  for  good  to  all  mankind. 

— Miss  Mary  E.  N.  Hathaway. 

Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  continuing  said:  You  may  wonder, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  why  I  an  alien,  should  occupy  so  much 
time  here  to-day ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  I 
have  recently  discovered.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  than  I  am 
an  alien  in  this  gathering.  T  find  that  a  certain  Williams,  I 
think  his  name  was  Seth  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Rich- 
ard, married  Miss  Fobes,  of  Bridgewater,  (to  use  the  incorrect 
spelling  of  the  name  Forbes)  Miss  Eliza  or  Clarissa  Fobes. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  direct  descendant  of  that  John 
Forbes  who  came  in  the  year  1645,  or  thereabouts,  to  Bridge- 
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water,  with  eighteen  others,  unci  settled  in  that  part  of  Bridge- 
water  always  known  as  Scotland,  and  putting  this  and  that 
together,  I  am  confident  that  I  am  first  cousin  to  all  the  Wil- 
liamses  assembled  here  to-day.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact. 
If  you  were  to  deny  me  that  honor,  I  could  say  as  did  the 
Frenchman  who  when  he  was  raised  from  low  estate  to  the 
nobility  and  was  reproached,  "I  am  an  ancestor,  you  are  only 
descendants." 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  to  commemorate  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams,  originally  member  of  the  First 
Church  of  Taunton,  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  church, 
selectman  for  twelve  years,  one  of  the  first  men,  in  this 
ancient  town,  a  member  of  the  colonial  court  from  1645  to 
1665,  and  interested  in  the  first  real  business  enterprise  of 
Taunton.  A  good  man  and  true,  trusted  by  everyone,  and  to 
me  the  best  of  all,  a  man  who  when  very  old  and  blind  came 
to  the  Lord's  House  on  every  Sunday,  and  sat  in  his  pew, 
because,  he  said,  "although  I  cannot  see,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  be  with  God's  people  this  day."  It  seems  to  me,  friends, 
that  you  all  ought  to  be  proud  to  be  descended  from  the  loins 
of  such  a  man.  The  Puritan  spirit  and  the  Puritan  ideal, 
these  are  forces  that  in  the  midst  of  great  change,  and  shall 
we  say  it  seeming  decay,  of  the  ancient  virtue,  that  yet  kept 
this  nation  true  to  the  purposes  for  which  our  fathers  came 
across  the  see. 

The  descendants  of  Richard  Williams  are  not  all  found 
within  the  limits  of  Taunton.  They  have  spread  out.  They 
have  leavened  other  states.  They  have  carried  history  that 
we  believe  in  into  other  commonwealths,  and  there  has  come 
to  us  to-day  from  the  Pine  Tree  State  one  who  is  a  descen- 
dant I  believe,  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Richard  Wil- 
liams, one  who  is  so  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
colonial  history,  and  especially  in  the  name  of  Williams,  that 
he  has  come  a  long  distance  to  be  with  us,  and  speak  to  us  to- 
day. And  we  greet  him  heartily  not  only  because  he  is  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Williams,  let  me  say,  but  because  in 
this  time  when  all  good  men  are  standing  together  for  right- 
eousness, the  state  from  which  our  friend  comes,  has  spoten 
with  no  uncertain  tone  for  righteousness.  She  is  like  that 
emblem  the  pine  tree,  which  lifts  the  same  unvarying  brow- 
to  every  change  of  sky.  Friends,  I  have  the  great  pleasure 
and  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Hayden 
Drummond,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Williams,  who  will  ad- 
dress us  this  afternoon. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSIAH  H.  DRUMMOND.  . 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  a  descendant  of  Richard  Wil- 
liams, it  is  of  course  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  Old  Col- 
ony Historical  Society  located  here  in  its  own  home,  should 
have  selected  him  for  their  first  meeting  of  commemorative 
services,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to- 
day. I  have  the  impression  that  I  should  be  more  glad  if  I 
were  in  the  place  of  some  one  of  you  or  of  our  friend  who 
has  so  eloquently  spoken  of  Richard  Williams. 

Not  only  is  it  fitting  that  we  should  come  together  and  com- 
memorate the  life  of  Richard  Williams  because  he  lived  here, 
but  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  man,  for  whether  the 
world  has  grown  better  since  his  day  or  worse  since  his  day, 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  for  us  his  descendants,  and  for  the 
whole  world  even,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  as  he  was.  A  God-fearing  man,  a  liberty-loving  but  at 
the  same  time  a  law-abiding  man,  a  lesson  which  we  in  this 
generation  need  to  learn  and  an  example  which  we  need  to 
pattern  after.  I  repeat  it,  a  liberty-loving,  but  law-abiding 
man. 

Hut  there  is  another  reason.  We  are  coming  together  in 
this  manner  to-day,  relatives  to  a  degree  that  we  can  hardly 
appreciate.  It  becomes  us  to  remember  that  all  mankind 
are  more  nearly  brothers  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking.  We  meet  as  strangers  for  the  first  time,  and 
yet  we  are  relatives  —  cousins,  I  thought  more  degrees  dis- 
tant, but  we  are  all  cousins.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  that  the  cultivation  of  our  acquaintance 
with  one  another  and  the  discovery  that  we  are  related  to  one 
another  is  a  source  that  binds  us  together,  man  and  man. 
Why,  here  is  my  friend  who  sits  here  at  my  right,  whom  I 
never  met  until  to-day,  and  yet  I  find  that  he  is  my  second 
cousin,  literally,  my  second  cousin.  His  grandmother  and  my 
grandmother  were  sisters,  and  yet  we  never  knew  it  until  to- 
day. I  tell  you  that  we  feel  a  little  nearer  each  other  than 
we  did  before.  But  I  am  forgetting.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
moralize,  I  did  not  come  here  to  deliver  an  address  on  ihe 
virtues  or  character  of  Richard  Williams;  I  came  here  to  tell 
you  something  about  his  family,  his  origin,  and  something 
about  his  descendants. 

When  my  venerable  and  beloved   friend  Rev.  Mr.  Emery 
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published  that  excellent  work  on  the  "Ministry  of  Taunton," 
he  said  in  it  that  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript, 
or  a  manuscript  somewhat  antiquated,  Richard  Williams 
came  from  or  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Wales  and 
found  his  wife  in  Gloucestershire  in  England.  Mr.  Savage, 
at  one  time  President  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  said 
that  he  distrusted  the  Gloucestershire  wife.  Hon.  Francis  Bay- 
lies, a  man  whom  you  all  recollect,  said  that  he  saw  a  proof  in 
the  Williams  family  that  they  were  connected  with  the  family 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  doubt  which  Mr.  Savage  threw 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  our  friend  made 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Williams,  a  native  of 
my  own  state  and  a  man  whom  we  all  loved  and  admired,  a 
man  of  the  same  character  almost  as  our  idea  is  of  Richard  Wil- 
liams, except  perhaps  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  a  man  of  softer  nature  somewhat.  He  took  up  this  ques- 
tion and  commenced  a  series  of  investigations  in  England,  and 
he  followed  them  with  great  interest  and  great  pertinacity.  He 
was  so  situated  that  he  could  devote  time  and  money  to  it 
and  he  did  give  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  He  employed 
persons  in  England  to  make  investigations,  and  he  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money,  and  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  some  one  of  the  family,  some  one  of  the  relatives,  or 
some  one  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  Williams  worked 
with  him.  I  have  done  it  a  great  many  times.  But  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  which  no  one  not  a  genealogist  can 
appreciate,  he  followed  up  this  matter,  unsuccessfully  at 
first,  but  finally  a  gleam  of  light  came.  Not  through 
his  own  investigations,  but  through  the  investigations  of 
another,  which  were  printed,  and  which  came  to  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  discovered  during  examinations  in  England  that 
some  Williams  Wales  people  were  in  Gloucester,  Avhich 
settled  the  fact  that  Richard  Williams  came  to  this  country 
from  Gloucester.  When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  some 
of  my  friends  in  Taunton  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  Joseph  Williams  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
that  Richard  Williams  came  from  Gloucester,  and  that  there 
were  some  records  of  some  of  his  children.  He  found  his 
marriage  and  he  found  also  the  parentage  of  his  wife,  Frances 
Dighton,  and  it  seems  almost  wonderful  that  such  a  man  as 
he  was  and  such  a  woman  as  she  was  could  have  come  into 
this    vast    wilderness    and   planted    the    family    which    they 
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planted  here.  It  was  discovered  that  his  wife  was  Frances 
Dighton,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Gov.  Dudley,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  that  her  mother  was  a  Bassett. 
He  established  her  lineage  very  completely  at  that  time. 
He  established  the  fact  that  while  Richard  was  descended 
from  Wales,  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  Wales,  but  a  native 
of  Gloucestershire.  He  married  his  wife  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  came  here  and  settled  in  this  country,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  old  manuscript  said,  and  what  Mr.  Savage  had  so 
strongly  doubted.  Mr.  Williams  also  had  the  impression  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  I 
will  say  in  general,  that  Richard  Williams  was  descended 
from  the  Cromwells  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was  descended  from 
the  Williamses.  In  the  first  place,  Richard  was  descended 
from  the  Cromwells.  The  daughter  of  a  Cromwell  married  a 
Smith.  Their  daughter  married  John  Williams.  Their  son 
was  Richard  Williams,  great  grandfather  of  our  Richard. 
Thos.  Williams,  great,  great,  great  grandfather  of  our  Richard 
had  a  brother.  He  had  a  son  William  Williams,  and  he  a  son 
Morgan  Williams,  who  married  Katharine  Cromwell,  and 
they  had  a  son  Richard  Williams,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromwell,  cousin  to  John  Hampden.  So  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  veins  of  all  of  us  who  have  descen- 
ded from  Richard  Williams  runs  the  blood  that  ran  in  the 
veins  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  cousin  of  John  Hampden.  In  their 
veins  also,  ran  the  blood  of  the  Williamses,  descended  from 
the  family  in  Wales.  So  this  great  work  which  it  has  taken 
me  but  a  few  moments  to  speak  of  was  completed  by  Mr  Wil- 
liams, and  he  has  departed  and  departed  in  peace.  We  honor 
his  memory.  Everywhere  he  was  known  as  a  modest  man, 
too  modest  for  these  days,  and  it  is  only  since  his  death  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  give  to  you  some  of  the  work  which  he 
has  done  in  tracing  your  ancestry. 

Now,  Richard  Williams  came  to  Taunton,  and  perhaps  you 
will  pardon  a  few  personal  remarks  here,  as  to  how  I  became 
so  interested  in  this  matter  as  to  devote  my  time  and  put  my- 
self in  the  position  to  be  called  here  to-day.  I  was  attracted 
to  the  genealogy  somewhat  when  undertaking  to  run  back,  I 
found  that  I  was  descended  from  Richard  Williams.  I  could 
not  find  very  much  about  it,  and  I  wrote  to  Capt.  Hall,  whom 
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I  met  here  when  I  was  last  in  Taunton,  and  whose  absence 
to-day  is  a  great  grief  to  me.  I  wrote  liira  something  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  which  he  always  had  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  called  my  attention  to 
certain  matters,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  com- 
municated some  of  his  enthusiasm  to  me,  and  I  started  out 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  at  this  genealogy  if  possible. 
Well,  I  began,  and  I  have  worked  considerably  on  it,  and  it 
was  a  work  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  I  had  thought. 
In  order  that  you  may  understand  this,  I  will  say  that  I  un- 
dertook to  give  all  the  lines  both  male  and  female,  for  five 
generations  from  Richard  Williams.  Capt.  Hall  was  always 
pleased  to  say  that  it  was  my  gallantry  to  the  ladies  that 
made  me  follow  so  many  lines,  but  I  think  there  was  a  more 
potent  reason,  and  that  was  that  I  could  not  have  been 
counted  among  you  to-day,  unless  I  had  followed  the  female 
lines.  At  any  rate,  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  these  lines 
for  five  generations.  Now  then,  let  me  say  a  word  before  go- 
ing to  Richard  Williams.  There  are  a  great  many  Williamses 
in  this  country.  The  name  was  almost  as  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  it  seems  to  be  here  in  Taunton.  A  great 
many  of  them  came  over  here,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  mixing,  worse  than  in  Pinafore,  where  they  "mixed 
those  babies  up."  There  was  a  Robert  Williams  that  came 
to  Roxbury  about  the  same  time  that  Richard  came  to  Dor- 
chester, and  he  has  raised  a  very  large  family,  extending  all 
over  the  country.  But  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  Prof.  E. 
H.  Williams,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  claims  there  is  no  relation- 
ship. It  is  now  known  that  Robert  Williams'  family  was  an 
entirely  distinct  branch.  It  was  thought  that  Robert  and 
Richard  were  brothers,  because  these  men  corresponded  with 
each  other,  and  because  Robert  addressed  Richard  with  the 
title  of  brother,  but  it  has  since  become  known  that  he  ad- 
dressed Richard  in  this  way  simply  as  a  brother  in  the  same 
church.  Now  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  say.  When 
I  started  with  this  work,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  gener- 
ally accepted  historical  statements  in  relation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Taunton  and  Dorchester  were  accurately  true,  and  in 
the  address  which  I  delivered  here  in  1889,  I  think  it  was,  I 
stated  that  Richard  Williams  came  to  Dorchester  in  1036,  and 
came  to  Taunton  in  1637.     I  made  that  statement  upon  what 
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I  considered  as  good  authority.     A  later  investigation  raised 
some  question  about  it,  and  it  is  not  yet  settled.     But  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  they  came  across  the  water  in  1636, 
came  to  Dorchester,  and  when  the  Dorchester  limits  were  ex- 
tended down  this  way,  they  came  down  here.     It  is  certain 
that  intimate  relations  existed  between  Dorchester  and  Taun- 
ton, or  the  families  there  for  a  long  time.     Richard   Williams 
owned  property  and  real  estate  in  Dorchester,  which  he  sold 
in  1646,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  unable   to  determine,  as 
the  clerk's  house  was  burned  and  with  it  the  records,  the  first 
book  of  records  of  Dorchester.  The  same  kind  of  loss  occured 
here  in  1838,  when  the  records  of  the  town  were  lost,  an 
irreparable  loss  to  us,  who  are   endeavoring  to    solve  these 
genealogical  questions.     And  while  it  is  hardly   within  the 
scope  of  my  duty  to-day,  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  make  some 
suggestions  in  regard  to  this.     Those  who  have  old  records 
relating  to  families  or  relating  especially  to   the  public,  are 
running  a  great  hazard  in    retaining  them  in   their  houses. 
The  loss  of  a  store  in  old  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  destroyed 
the  records  of  the  town  of  Falmouth  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  records  that  we  would  give  almost  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  to  replace,  but  they  are  burned,  and  they 
cannot  be  replaced.     We  forget  that  those  who  come  after  us 
are  less  liable  to  be  interested  in  these  old  papers  than  we  are 
and  it  often   happens  that   they  go  into  the  garret,  and  are 
forgotten  and  finally  destroyed  or  lost.     In  one  of  the  old 
towns,  early  records  were  found  in  a  hay  mow  in  an  old  barn, 
in  an  old  chest,  where  they  had  been  from  a  time  that  the 
owner  of  the  barn  and  his  father  could  not  remember,  and  yet 
they  were  the  most  valuable  historical  records  relating  to  that 
vicinity.     And  so  I  make  this  suggestion  and  very  earnestly 
that  there  may  be  some  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
these  ancient  records  to  place  them  where  the}'  will  be  pre- 
served.    The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  taken  a 
good  step  in  that  direction,  as  I  understand  that  the  records  of 
the  towns  now  are  required  to  be  put  in  boxes,  which  are  caused 
to  be  fire-proof.     Maine  has  on  her  motto  "Dirigo,"  which  we 
interpret  as  "We  lead,"  and  in   this  direction   we  have  led. 
There  is  a  disposition  all  through  New  England  at  any  rate, 
and  in  the  other  states,  to  take   measures  to  preserve  tnese 
records.     The  fact  is  that  when   we  are  young  we  do  not 
realize  that  we  are  making  history.     I   want  to  illustrate  this 
point.     Col.  Geo.  Williams  of  this  old  town  was  a  very  noted 
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man,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  search  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  assisted  by  gentlemen  here  and  elsewhere,  I  cannot 
find  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  dates  of  the  birth  of  his  child- 
ren cannot  be  found.  It  seems  wonderful  that  there  should 
not  be  some  record  of  the  family  of  a  man  like  Col.  Geo.  Wil- 
liams, who  lived  so  comparatively  recently.  It  is  just  an 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  preserving  these  old  records. 
Richard  Williams  with  Frances  Dighton  and  his  family, 
came  to  this  country  in  1636.  They  had  two  children,  one 
of  them  had  died  in  England,  and  the  other  possibly  died 
there,  or  perhaps  came  here  and  died  here.  He  and  his  wife 
and  maiden  sister  Elizabeth  Williams  apparently  came  here 
together.  They  undoubtedly  came  to  Dorchester  first,  but 
finally  came  here  and  began  preparations  for  the  settlement. 
This  was  an  absolute  wilderness,  and  of  course  Richard  did 
not  take  his  wife  and  children  here  and  look  around  and  hire 
a  house  and  go  to  housekeeping.  But  his  family  were  obliged 
to  stay  in  Dorchester  quite  a  little  while.  I  think  their  eldest 
son  was  born  there.  Of  course,  at  first  there  was  no  church, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  first 
church. 

They  had  in  all  nine  children,  including  the  two  who  died 
abroad.  If  they  had  others,  they  died  young  and  left  no  son. 
But  we  know  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  A  pretty  good 
estimate  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  born  is  as  follows: 
Samuel,  in  1637;  Nathaniel,  in  1639;  Joseph,  sometime  in 
1640 ;  Thomas,  unknown ;  Elizabeth,  in  1647,  and  Hannah 
in  1651,  and  Benjamin,  later.  These  children  all  grew  up 
and  married,  and  here  is  one  thing  about  which  there  has 
been  some  doubt.  The  boys  were  married  but  not  until  of  a 
very  mature  age,  either  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  about  this 
there  is  some  question,  whether  they  were  not  really  younger 
than  that  or  were  born  later,  or  possibly  that  some  of  them 
had  more  than  one  wife:  When  you  come  to  consider  young 
people  placed  in  a  wilderness  and  especially  young  men  who 
have  their  fortune  to  make,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  men 
would  not  marry  until  somewhat  late  in  lite.  These  children 
all  married,  and  as  I  understand  it,  almost  all  of  you  are 
descended  from  some  one  of  them.  It  is  something  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  they  have  scattered  over  the  earth,  especially 
throughout  New  England.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  you 
may  say  of  them,  that  they  were  good  representatives  of  the 
family,  a  good  type  of  old  Richard  Williams,  that  they  were 
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of  the  same  class  of  men  and  while  of  course,  there  may  have 
been  some  exceptions,  I  think  I  may  speak  of  them  as  a 
whole,  as  a  good  people.  Wherever  they  went,  the  school 
house  and  the  church  went.  They  understood  the  advantage 
of  education,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  people  came  after 
them  as  God  fearing  men  and  women. 

I  would  say  from  what  I  have  seen  as  I  have  passed  along, 
the  military  service  of  the  Williams  family,  as  they  have  been 
scattered  over  the  world,  has  been  great.  I  claim  to  be  a 
member  of  one  of  these  patriotic  societies.  I  have  noted  with 
great  interest  that  the  formation  of  these  societies  arouses  a 
very  great  interest  indeed  in  these  genealogical  facts.  I  de- 
sire that  the  interest  which  you  have  shown  in  coming  here 
to-day  will  not  stop  here  but  that  it  will  bear  fruit  in  a 
stronger  effort  to  hunt  up  old  records,  and  to  preserve  them. 
The  men  who  come  after  us  and  who  will  write  history  will 
want  these  very  things  which  we  preserve.  We  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  we  are  making  history.  We  let  the  things  go, 
we  remember  it,  and  suppose  that  everybody  else  is  going  to 
remember  also.  But  how  soon  matters  resting  in  tradition 
are  lost  never  to  be  recovered.  The  trouble  with  a  tradition 
is  that  it  grows  as  it  grows  older  and  becomes  erroneous,  but 
families  cherish  these  traditions  with  great  pertinacity. 

I  ought  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  misunderstood 
what  would  be  expected  of  me  here  to-day.  I  rather  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  half-a-dozen.  I  heard  that  several  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  would  probably  be  here  to  address  us, 
and  expected  to  be  one  of  a  half-dozen,  to  make  a  brief  talk 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  have  done  what  I  never 
ought  to  have  done,  that  is,  I  have  talked  to  you  to-day,  with 
out  having  any  opportunity  to  prepare  an  address  befitting  or 
as  nearly  befitting  as  I  could  prepare — an  occasion  of  such 
interest  and  great  importance. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  character  of  Richard  Williams.  The 
way  in  which  we  can  commemorate  his  virtues  is  by  using 
history  for  all  it  is  good  for.  That  is  the  lesson  that  should 
govern  our  present  and  future  actions  so  completely,  that 
those  who  come  after  us  will  be  able  to  say  that  our  fathers 
in  the  good  year  of  grace  1896,  had  so  closely  followed  the 
character  and  example  of  the  founder  of  this  ancient  city, 
that  they  have  transmitted  to  us  their  descendants  the  same 
character,  the  same  good  principles  and  the  same  examples. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Drummond's  address, 
the  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  took  the 
chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Hon. 
Chas.  A.  Reed: 

RESOLVED— That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  be  extended  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Drummond  for  his 
valuable  and  interesting  historical  address  in  memory  of  Rich- 
ard Williams,  his  wife,  Frances  Dighton  Williams,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  preservation  in  the  archives 
of  the  society. 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
society  be  extended  to  Mary  E.  N.  Hathaway  for  her  valuable 
and  interesting  poem  entitled.  "Our  Ancestors,"  given  in 
memory  of  Richard  Williams  and  his  wile  Frances  Dighton 
Williams  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  pre- 
servation in  the  archives  of  the  society. 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
society  be  extended  to  the  First  Congregational  society  for 
the  use  of  their  church  and  chapel  in  promoting  the  commem- 
orative exercises  in  honor  of  Richard  Williams  and  his  wife 
Frances  Dighton  Williams. 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
society  be  extended  to  the  various  committees  who  have  by 
their  assiduous  and  well  directed  efforts  secured  a  deserved 
success  to  this  society  in  promoting  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises of  Richard  Williams  and  his  wife  Frances  Dighton  Wil- 
liams. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Williams  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  next  rose 
and  thus  addressed  the  meeting: 

I  hope  there  are  no  other  Williamses  that  are  "N.  G."  I 
am  sure  that  I  voice  the  feeling  of  all  visiting  descendants  of 
Richard  Williams  when  I  express  to  you  the  pleasure  that  it 
has  been  to  us  to  visit  here  to  day,  and  to  know  better  than 
we  have  ever  known  before,  of  what  blood  we  are,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  indeed  to  us  to  know  how  you  have  welcomed 
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us,  how  you  have  taken  us  about,  and  shown  us  places  of  in- 
terest here.  Very  gratifying-  to  us  to  know  how  you  have 
ted  us  and  with  remarkably  efficient  service  I  will  say.  This 
is  worthy  of  remark,  and  I  understand  is  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  this  church.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we 
feel  that  such  noble  blood  is  running  in  our  veins,  and  we 
should  go  forth  from  this  meeting  with  the  determination  to 
bring  that  standard  of  those  from  whom  we  have  descended 
to  a  perfection  which  we  never  have  before.  We  hope  that 
the  name  and  blood  of  Richard  Williams,  while  it  descends 
from  one  generation  to  another  does  not  descend  in  character, 
but  with  the  advantages  which  come  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, our  descendants   may  ever  go  upward  and  onward. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution  :  We,  the  visitino- 
descendants  of  Richard  Williams  and  Frances  Dighton  his 
wile,  do  hereby  tender  to  the  Old  Colony  Historical  society, 
and  to  the  descendants  of  Richard  Williams,  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  their  interest  in  proposing  and  planning  for  this 
gathering,  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  socially,  for  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  historical  places,  and  for  the  commemora- 
tive services  in  memory  of  our  esteemed  ancestor. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Emery,  the  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Histori- 
cal society  then  made  these  closing  remarks : 

I  said  to  someone  in  the  morning  that  1  believed  that  the 
God  and  Father  of  Richard  Williams  and  Frances  Dighton, 
gave  us  a  good  day  for  our  coming  together,  because  that 
God  and  Father  lives  and  loves  the  memory  of  such  good 
men  and  women,  and  their  descendants  too.  Now,  shall  we 
have  the  motion  that  with  the  closing  hymn  and  benediction, 
this  Society  adjourns. 

This  motion  was  made  and  seconded.  The  hymn  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  was  then  sung  by  the  congregation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Raynham,  pronounced  the  following 
benediction. 

Almighty  God,  may  Thy  benediction  rest  upon  us,  the  de- 
scendants of  Richard  and  Frances  Williams,  and  upon  our 
friends  assembled  here  with  us,  and  may  Thy  guidance  and 
Thy  blessing  be  with  us,  our  children,  our  childrens  children, 
that  they  may  be  an  honor  to  their  ancestors,  a  blessino-  to 
the  world,  and  an  honor  to  the  great  God  of  Heaven.    Amen. 
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After  the  benediction,  the  people  gradually  dispersed,  and 
the  great  reunion  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  Williams  and 
Frances  Dighton,  his  wife,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  July  4th,  lb96,  it  was 
voted,  "That  the  quarterly  meeting  in  October,  1896,  should  be 
a  memorial  meeting  in  memory  of  Richard  Williams,  one  of 
the  ancient  purchasers  of  Taunton,"  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  resident  descen- 
dants of  Richard  Williams,  and  carry  the  vote  into  effect. 

This  action  of  the  directors  was  endorsed  by  the  society, 
who  voted  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  July  27th,  1896,  that  the 
October  meeting  be  a  memorial  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  resident  descendants  of 
Richard  Williams  carried  out,  with  great  success,  the  social 
elements  of  the  meeting,  and  to  their  assistance  the  society  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  entertainment  of  visiting  friends 
from  different  places. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE    AT   THE   QUARTERLY  MEETING 
OF  THE   OLD   COLONY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY,  OCTO- 
BER 30th,  1896,  IN  MEMORY  OF  RICHARD  WILLIAMS 
AND   FRANCES  DIGHTON,  HIS    WIFE,  AT 
HISTORICAL  HALL. 

Fou  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 
The  Recording  Secretary. 

Fou  the  Descendants  of  Richard  Williams. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fisher, 

Mrs.  Edward  Lovering,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Austin, 

Miss  Alice  Crossman,  Miss  Hattie  Williams, 

Miss  Harriet  Newbury. 
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COMMITTEE  OF  RECEPTION  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS 
OF  RICHARD  WILLIAMS. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Eliza  H.  Alden, 
Hattie  A.  Atkins, 
Maria  W.  Baylies, 
Anna  M.  Dean, 
M.  E.  N.  Hathaway, 
Maria  King, 
Harriet  W.  Newbury, 
Clara  B.  Presbrey, 
Rowena  Rhodes, 
Kate  Sanford, 
Betsey  H.  Sanders, 
Emily  C.  Williams, 

Miss  Emma 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Atwood, 
James  M.  Cushman,  Esq.. 
Mr.  Seth  L.  Cushman, 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Rhodes, 
Hon.  John  E.  Sanford, 
Mr.  James  C.  Sproat, 
Dr.  Elliott  Washburn, 
Mr.  N.  S.  Williams, 
Mr.  Lewis  Williams, 
Mr.  Allston  E.  Williams, 
Mr.  Charles  Williams, 
Williams. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Hon.  Arthur  M.  Alger, 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Baylies, 
Mr.  Joshua  E.  Crane, 
Judge  William  E.  Fuller, 
Hon.  William  H.  Fox, 

Frederick  S. 


Mr.  George  T.  Hartshorn, 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Lovering, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed, 
Mr.  James  E.  Seaver, 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Staples, 
Hall,  Esq. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  AT  CHURCH. 


Mr.  Enos  D.  Williams, 
Mr.  William  F.  Dean, 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Dean, 
Mr.  Seth  E.  Williams, 
Miss  Celia  Williams, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Williams, 
Mrs.  George  B.  Williams, 
Miss  Emily  C.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Albert  Hathaway, 
Miss  Mercy  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Clinton  Sproat, 

Mr.  Joseph 


Mr.  Eben  A.  Dean, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hart, 
Mr.  B.  Randall  Dean, 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Staples, 
Miss  Annie  Williams, 
Miss  Adeline  S.  Baylies, 
Mrs.  Frances  Baylies, 
Miss  Emma  Williams, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Crossman, 
Mr.  Arthur  Staples, 
Dr.  Silas  D.  Presbrey, 
Williams. 
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BARGE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  George  A.  King,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Williams, 

Mr.  George  L.  Williams,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Reed, 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Williams,  Mr.  Job  W.  King, 

Mr.  James  C.  Sproat,  Mr.  Arthur  Alger, 

Mr.  George  E.  Williams,  Mr.  George  H.  Rhodes, 

Mr.  A.  Glibert  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Fremont  Dean, 

Mr.  Clinton  Sanders,  Mr.  Nathan  Newbury, 

Mr.  John  Williams,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Crossman, 

Mr.  Luther  Dean,  Mr.  Clarence  Briggs, 

Dr.  Ralph  Dean,  Mr.  Harry  Atwood, 

Mr.  Arthur  Staples,  Mr.  George  F.  Williams, 


COLLATION  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  C.  Amelia  Williams,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Williams, 

Mrs.  L.  E.  White,  Mrs.  Frank  Hoard, 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Williams,  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Williams, 

Mr.  William  O.  Hart. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAITERS  AND  TABLES. 

Mrs.  Emily  Washburn,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Church, 

Miss  Clara  B.  Presbrey,  Miss  Florence  Presbrey, 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Barstow,  Mrs.  Sibyl  White, 

Miss  Hattie  Williams. 


THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET  ON  TAUNTON  GREEN, 

FROM    THE 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEDICATED   OCTOBER  15th,  1897,  BY  THE  OLD  COLONY 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  OF  TAUNTON. 


Although  Taunton  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Old 
Colony,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  permanently  mark  the 
sites  of  any  of  the  historic  events  which  had  occured  within  its 
limits,  or  to  commemorate  the  name  of  a  resident  of  Taunton, 
distinguished  either  in  civil  or  military  life,  until  very  re- 
cently. 

In  1889,  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  the  sites  of  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  earlier  residents  had  been  temporarily 
marked  by  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  and  quite  re- 
cently the  society  has  memorialized  the  city  government  of 
Taunton,  to  assign  some  portion  of  one  of  its  public  squares, 
and  that  it  be  prepared  and  devoted  to  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  some  suitable  memorial  of  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
who  represented  this  municipality,  and  this  commonwealth 
during  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
complished in  the  near  future. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  General  Court  by  an  act 
passed  June  5th,  1895  to  prepare  the  way,  which  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society  at  once  took  advantage  of  to  carry 
to  a  successful  issue  that  which  had  long  been  desired. 

By  this  act,  the  governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  three 
persons  to  constitute  the  Old  Colony  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  gather  information  concerning  important  his- 
toric sites,  in  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  Commission  soon  after  their  appointment  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Historical  Hall,  Taunton,  at  which  all  those  who  were 
interested,  approved  and  advanced  statements  concerning 
certain  localities  whereon  had  transpired  interesting  historic 
events.  Similar  meetings  were  held  at  other  places.  But 
the  Commission,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  expend 
the  money  at  their  disposal  for  a  memorial  at  Provincetown. 

The  Old  Colony  Commission,  having  been  revived  in  1897, 
and  the  same  Commissioners  appointed,  soon  after  forwarded 
the  following  letter  to  this  society  : 

To  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society: 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  members  of  the  Old 
Colony  Commission  under  an  Act  passed  June  5,  1895  with 
the  prescribed  duty  "to  investigate  certain  spots  of  general 
historic  interest  within  the  counties  of  Bristol,  Barnstable, 
Plymouth,  Norfolk  and  Nantucket,  and  collect  such  historical 
information  in  relation  thereto  as  it  shall  deem  expedient." 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Commission  expired  June  5,  1890, 
and  May  6,  1897,  an  Act  was  passed  reviving  the  sanu , 
providing  that  the  said  Commission  "shall  perform  the 
duties  relative  to  identifying  and  marking  spots  of  historic 
interest  which  were  prescribed  in  Chapter  472  of  the  Acts  of 
1895,  and  in  general  shall  continue  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  under  said  Act." 

Under  their  appointment,  under  the  Act  of  1895,  the  Com- 
mission held  hearings  at  which  suggestions  were  made  by  per- 
sons from  the  various  counties  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  a 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1896  containing  a 
list  of  such  places  as  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission,  with  such  historic  information  concerning  them 
as  they  were  able  to  collect.  In  the  further  performance  of 
their  duties  the  Commission  have  decided  to  ask  the  various 
Historical  Societies  within  the  counties  named  in  the  Act 
establishing  the  Commission  to  submit  to  them  in  writing 
such  suggestions  as  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  consider. 

Please  address  your  communication  before  August  1st,  to 
L.  Vernon  Briggs,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  No.  82  Dev- 
onshire Street,  Boston. 

WM.  T.  DAVIS, 

S.  II.  EMERY,  |     (/hl   (."/"."-" 

L.  VERNON  BRIGGS, 

Boston,  July  1,  1897. 


Commit 
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At  a  directors'  meeting  held  June  28,  1897,  it  was  voted: 

That  the  directors  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
request  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Commission  for  mark- 
ing historic  sites  in  the  Old  Colony,  to  place  upon  the  Taun- 
ton Green  a  boulder  which  shall  bear  an  inscription,  stating 
that  this  ground  was  set  apart  by  the  town  for  a  training 
field  prior  to  1649,  that  it  was  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
Taunton  soldiers  in  all  the  wars  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony, 
the  Province,  and  the  Commonwealth,  that  it  was  the  site 
upon  which  a  liberty  pole  was  erected,  whereon  a  flag  was 
unfurled  in  October,  1774,  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  Liberty 
and  Union,  and  this  historic  flag  is  now  enumerated  in  the 
evolutions  of  Old  Glory  as  the  Taunton  Fluff.  Taunton 
Green  was  also  the  scene  of  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  Shays' 
Rebellion,  in  Bristol  County,  and  where  Gen.  David  Cobb 
uttered  his  memorable  words,  ''I  will  sit  as  judge  or  die  as 
general." 

The  foregoing  vote  of  the  society  was  forwarded  to  the  Old 
Colony  Commission,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion held  at  37  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
Nath'l  J.  W.  Fish,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Waterman,  the  author  of  the 
revival  of  the  commission,  and  representative  of  the  5th  dis- 
trict, besides  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
approved  and  endorsed  the  petition  of  the  directors,  that 
Taunton  Green  be  marked  by  a  fitting  memorial  as  the  site 
of  historic  events  worthy  of  commemoration  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Commission  decided  to  phice 
a  bronze  tablet  upon  a  boulder  to  be  procured  by  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society,  the  size  of  the  tablet  to  be  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  boulder  approved  by  the  Commission. 

A  boulder  was  subsequently  found,  which  had  been  em- 
bedded in  the  gravel  of  a  hill  within  a  mile  of  Taunton  Green, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Commission,  every  way  appropriate, 
and  measured  for  a  tablet  which  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Blake  Bell  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  boulder  was  removed  to  the  place  where  it  was 
designed  to  stand,  and  where  a  solid  foundation  of  ten  tons 
of  stone  had  been  thoroughly  laid  in  cement  to  receive  it.  A 
dedicatory  tablet  with  date  of  dedication  was  cut  in  the  stone, 
and  a  panel  to  receive  the  bronze  tablet,  cut  in  the  face.  The 
panel  was  completed  October  13th,  1897,  and  the  bronze 
tablet  secured  in  its  place  by  bolts. 


*M*MPIflW*.  "!!*^ 
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THE    INSCRIPTION    ON    THE 
BRONZE    TABLET. 


This  Tablet  is  erected  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  mark 
the  spot  where,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1786,  General  David  Cobb,  in  command 
of  four  hundred  militia  men  and  vol- 
unteers, defeated  a  body  of  insurgents 
in  Shays'  Rebellion,  in  their  attempt  to 
prevent  the  session  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  Taunton,  and  to  seize 
its  papers.  This  event  put  an  end  to 
the  Rebellion  within  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Colony. 

Here  also  in  October,  1774,  nearly 
two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  citizens  of  Taunton 
raised  a  Union  flag,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "LIBERTY  AND  UNION." 


At  a  directors'  meeting  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Soc- 
iety, held  Aug.  28th,  1897,  it  was  voted: 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  the  secretary  to  be 
chairman,  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  to  be  held  October  loth 
next,  relating  to  the  memorial  of  the  flag  on  Taunton  Green, 
with  authority  to  confer  with  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  take  any  further  action  relating 
thereto    as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
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The  following  committee  was  appointed :  Mr.  J.  Edward 
Seaver,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett; 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Lovering,  Mr.  Edmund  W.  Porter. 

The  committee  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  into  effect  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  at  the 
next  quarterly  meeting,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  report. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 

BRONZE  TABLET  ON  TAUNTON  GREEN, 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1897. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  Historical  Hall,  Friday,  October  15th,  at  2.30  P.  M. 
The  President,  Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.  in  the  chair. 

Historical  Hall  had  been  made  very  attractive  by  the  profus- 
ion of  flowers  arranged  by  the  committee  of  the  Lydia  Cobb 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  society  had  been  trans- 
acted, a  recess  was  taken,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
were  requested  to  proceed  to  the  Court  house  and  assemble 
in  front  of  the  building,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  together 
listen  to  the  exercises. 

The  Governor  and  his  staff  officers,  also  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Hezekiah  Butterworth  Esq., 
and  other  invited  guests  made  brief  visits  to  Historical  Hall 
prior  to  the  exercises  at  the  Court  House,  and  all  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  being  present. 

The  large  assembly  in  front  of  the  Court  House  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  with  the  following 
opening  address : 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
will  please  come   to   order.     It  has  always    been,  you    know, 
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the  custom  in  this  pilgrim  land,  upon  all  important  occasions 
to  first  recognize  the  existence  of  our  Creator,  and  bountiful 
Benefactor;  to  thank  him  for  the  many  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  to  pray  that  we  may  prove  worthy  of  their  un- 
broken continuance.  Who  can  more  appropriately  praise 
God  upon  this  occassion,  than  the  esteemed  pastor  of  that 
church,  founded  by  our  pious  ancestors  in  1637,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  aid  to   American  Independence,  and  which 

mJXZVtt*  tW°  }mnd*frd  fi%  years,  ministered  so 
acceptably  to  His  people.  With  your  leave,  therefore  1  will 
call  upon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional parish  to  offer  prayer.  to    a 

Rev.  John  P.  Forbes  then  led  in  prayer  : 

Almighty  God  Thou  art  the  giver  of  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift,  yea,  Thou  art  the  source  of  every  blessing  thai 
enriches  our  lives.  Humbly  and  reverently  we  offer  to  Thee 
our  thanks,  and  pray  that  the  lives  we  lead  and  the  services 
we  render  our  fellow-men,  may  correspond  to  the  favors  we 


enjoy 


We  are  thankful,  O  God,  for  the  example  of  our  fathers 
We  treasure  the  memory  of  all  they  were  and  all  they  did. 
May  we  be  as  faithful  in  our  generation  as  they  were  in  theirs 
and  leave  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  a  country  united 
tree  and  prosperous.  J 

Look   with  favor,  we  pray  Thee,  on   the  exercises  of  this 

?W  cr  Hy  GVeiT  iW°u.d  iP°keD  here'  ai,d    eveiT  association 
hat  gathers .around  this  hour,  only  serve  to   deepen   our  ap- 
preciation of  the  priceless  boon  of  civil  liberty,  and   reconse- 
crate us  to  justice,  truth  and  duty. 

TTnif/!^  ^hoicf  tblessings  rest  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  the  Governor  of  this,  our 
deai  Commonwealth  and  upon  all  those  who  occupy  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  this  broad  land. 

Deliver  our  people  from  evil,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
ngh _  eousness.  May  our  palaces  be  prosperity,  our  walls  be 
justice,  and  our  gates  be  praise. 

Strengthen  us  with  Thy  wisdom  and  guard  us  with  Thy 
ove.  Almighty  Father,  and  make  us  all  Thy  sincere  servant! 
that  at  J  l,y  name  every  knee  may  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess  Ihy  glory,  world  without  end,  Amen  and  Amen. 
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Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennet  then  proceeded  to  say: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  We  are  assembled  here  to-day,  as 
you  know,  to  celebrate  two  interesting  events,  which  occurred 
more  than  a  century  ago,  in  this  town  on  this  Green,  and  not 
far  from  this  identical  spot ;  events  not  only  of  interest  to  this 
community,  but  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  whose  highly 
respected  and  greatly  esteemed,  and  may  I  not  say,  dearly 
beloved  Chief  Magistrate,  honors  us  by  his  presence  to-day. 

The  first  event  which  we  this  day  celebrate,  was  in  the 
raising  of  the  patriotic  flag  by  the  citizens  of  Taunton,  upon 
Taunton  Green.  The  patriotic  fire  burned  brightly,  kindled 
as  it  was  into  a  glowing  flame,  by  the  red-hot  contest  between 
that  eminent  patriot,  John  Adams,  and  that  prominent  Tory, 
Daniel  Leonard,  whose  house  stood  on  the  very  site  of  this 
imposing  edifice.  No  wonder,  then  that  the  sons  of  liberty 
nailed  to  their  flag  staff  as  they  did,  this  formal  declaration  ; 
that  the  flag  staff  was  raised  as  testimony  to  their  fixed  reso- 
lution to  preserve  sacred  and  inviolate  their  birthrights  and 
their  chartered  rights,  and  to  resist  even  unto  blood  every 
attempt  to  subverse  or  to  suppress  them. 

Meet  it  was  that  that  transaction  should  have  taken  place 
directly  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  yon- 
der, who  with  his  brother-in-law  par  nohile  fratnwi,  was  one 
of  its  chief  supporters  and  undoubtedly  one  of  its  most  active 
promoters,  and  who  two  years  later,  laid  down  his  life, 
fortune  and  his  sacred  honor  in  that  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  interesting  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, tells  us  that  the  first  Union  Hag  with  stars  and  stripes 
was  raised  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1777.  That  may  be 
true  of  a  flag  containing  both  stars  and  stripes,  but  New 
Year's  day  of  '76  was  a  banner  unfurled  at  Cambridge,  con- 
taining the  stripes  alone,  by  Washington  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  Taunton  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  full  credit 
of  having  raised  a  Union  flag  much  earlier  than  either  of 
those  two,  for  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  words  used  on  another  occasion, 
long  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  long  before  the 
burning  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  before  Putnam  left  his  plow 
in  its  furrow  in  Connecticutt,  or  Washington  took  command 
of  the  American  army,  before  the  march  to  Lexington,  or  the 
fall  of  Ticonderoga,  nay,  long  before  that  struggle  on  Bunker 
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Hill   the   patriotic  sons  of  Taunton,  as  early  as  Friday   the 

banner  to  the  breeze  on  that  Green,  bearing  on  its  folds 
these  inspiring  words,  "LIBERTY  AND  UNION" 

Hie    other   event    we    this  day   celebrate    occurred   some 

cTe  VG  vTit  ate1'  ^  f  h°Ugih  °^  a  S°niewli^  diff«™*  SS 
namelvy  L  /£  ?  r°m  the  Same  Patriotic  sentiment; 
namely    the   determination  to  preserve   and   perpetuate   the 

o?la7 Itlul  Th  and  ^  and  Ullder  ;l  i«t  government 

of  law  secure  the  same  rights  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  left  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  completely  prostrated.  Public  a  d  p rivate 
debts    were    enormous;    taxes    were    burdensome;    many   of 

tad  "S  °f  HKlUStry  °bstrUCted  ilIld  so™  ent  rely 
closed       trade    was     uncertain;     credit    was     undermined 

had  t  PfIrPlty  WW  T^V  the  Co^--tal  "cy' 
nLv/         epreciated  m   value    that  it   required   $150.00 

boa 7  ttsSft  bUShd  f  COni-  W°°d  Was  »200.00  a  cord  ; 
board  $250.00  a  week ;  sugar  and  butter  $12.00  per 
pound;    a  glass  of  spirits  $4.50;    tea  $90.00  a  pound    ami 

thecolonrl  ^our:*1f-60'      ?^and    starvation "d 

the    colonists   in    the    face,   and   in  many    of  the  states  the 

Legislature,   by  which  many   of  the  laws  were    passed    in- 

CorurtinfnT-h  '^   °rbiddin^«  1-osecution  of  suits  in    ou" 
Courts  and  jurors   to  say  nothing  of  lawyers,  the  courts  and 
jurors  seemed  to  be  the  special  object  of  popular  aninosi 
and  the  more  lawless  and  discontented  class  resolved  to  aS 
ish  them  altogether,  and  history  informs  us  that  on  We       , 

tnyi£GJZ™ty'mV*yZf  °Ct0bet'  1786'  ab^  two  o'  1  'ok 
i  he  afternoon  when  Court  was  in  session,  on  this  very 
.pot,  an  armed  band  of  insurgents  of  about  two  hundred 
armed  with  fresh  English  muskets,  mostly  from  Freetown  and 

SrcLTtr„thel^d  °f1C0l0nel  hJd  ™Sbefo^ 
tins  Court  house  appeared  m  martial  array,  in  battle  arrav 
and  undertook  to  interfere  with  its  proceedings.     Then  t  v  s 

of  MrrapV5nGe,,erttl  ^'n'  W,1°Se  descenda«tsfas  well  as  1  e 
of  Mr.  I  awe,  we  cordially  greet  to-day,  by  his  firmness  and 
courage,  aided  somewhat  no  doubt,  by  "Uncle  Toby  "here  so 
awed  the  insurgent  crowd  that  without  striking  a  Zglellow 
hey  folded  their  tents  and  silently  stole  awayf  and  that w  s 
the  end  of  insurrection  in  Bristol  County 

The  Massachusetts  Commission,  for  marking  spots  of  his 
tone  mterest  m  the   Old  Colony,  have  thought1  that  those 
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two  events  were  not  unworthy  of  commemoration,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  erected  that  simple  boulder  there  in  order 
that  all  our  citizens  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  what 
civil  and  religious  freedom  they  enjoy  ;  in  order  that  every 
passer-by  may  never  forget  by  what  trials  and  sufferings  these 
blessings  were  secured;  in  order  that  when  your  children  say 
to  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  "What  mean  ye  by  this 
stone?"  ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying,  "Here  arose 
the  first  ensign  of  liberty,  and  here  fell  the  first  standard  of 
insurrection." 

The  Hon.  William  T.  Davis  of  Plymouth,  chairman  of  the 
Old  Colony  Commission,  being  unable  to  be  present  on 
aocount  of  illness,  Dr.  Emery  of  the  Commission,  rose  and 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  was  very  sorry  to  re- 
ceive about  an  hour  ago,  announcing  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  Hon.  William  T.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  the  chairman  of 
the  Old  Colony  Commission,  who  had  in  charge  the  Memorial 
Tablet,  which  is  to  be  viewed  to-day.  I  am  sorry  for  his  sake 
and  for  our  sake,  to  have  received  this  letter,  announcing  his 
sudden  illness.  I  have  requested  Mr.  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  of 
Boston,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  to  read  the  remarks 
which  Mr.  Davis  would  have  made,  had  he  been  present  to- 
day. 

Mr.  L.  Vernon  Briggs  was  then  heard  as  follows : 

Mr.  President. — Pursuant  to  an  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1895,  three  persons  were  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
constitute  the  Old  Colony  Commission.  It  became  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  prescribed  by  the  act,  to  gather  in- 
formation concerning  important  historic  spots  in  the  counties 
of  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Nantucket,  Norfolk  and  Plymouth, 
and  to  mark  such  as  they  might  think  expedient.  After  due 
consideration,  they  decided  to  expend  the  money  at  their  dis- 
posal in  the  erection  of  a  worthy  memorial  at  Provincetown, 
commemorating  the  signing  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  while  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  that 
town,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November  1620,  old  style.  The 
Commission  was  appointed  for  one  year  and  its  term  of  ser- 
vice expired  in  June,  1896. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1897,  the  Commission  was  revived,  and 
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the  members  of  the  old  Commission  were  re-appointed.  The 
first  act  of  the  commissioners  under  their  re-appointment  was 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
Taunton,  in  October,  1774,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  1780, 
and  to  commemorate  them  by  the  erection  of  an  appropriate 
memorial  tablet.  The  stone  on  which  it  has  been  placed  was 
furnished  by  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  of  Taunton. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Commission,  to 
surrender  the  tablet  to  His  Excellency,  the  official  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  offer  the  hope  that  for  all  coming  time, 
it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  who  may  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  authority  of  the  law  and  if  such  attempt  should  be 
made,  as  an  incentive  also  to  all  patriotic  men  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  citizens  of  Taunton,  and  of  the  Old  Colony, 
and  aid  in  its  prompt  suppression. 

To  Your  Excellency,  the  representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth, I  now,  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Colony  Commission,  sur- 
render the  memorial. 

Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  accepted  the  memorial  with  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Mr.  President,  fellow-citizens  of  Taunton  : — As  the  official 
representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  re- 
ceive at  the  hand  of  the  Commission,  this  monument  placed 
upon  your  Green.  I  am  in  cordial  sympathy  with  all  efforts 
that  have  for  their  purpose  to  commemorate  for  future  gen- 
erations, the  heroism  or  loyalty  to  duty,  of  those  who  have 
gone  before.  That  nation  would  be  ignoble  indeed  that  could 
not  in  its  past  history  turn  to  events  and  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals, that  in  their  heroism  are  sullicent  to  thrill  the  blood 
of  future  generations,  and  that  nation  would  be  insen- 
sate indeed  that  would  not  strive  to  prepetuate  the  mem- 
ories of  such  events,  and  of  the  actions  of  such  individuals. 
The  lesson  cannot  be  too  frequently  taught  that  it  is  not  in 
wealth  or  population  or  Luxury  that  the  true  grandeur  and 
strength  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found.  That  it  is  rather  in  that 
fibre  of  sturdy  manhood  that  has  never  been  wanting  in  the 
old  New  England  stock,  which  to-day  is  perpetuated  in  the 
form  of  this  permanent  memorial.  The  matchless  art  and 
the  profound  philosophy  of  Greece  would  be  lacking  in 
some  lessons  that  they  now  teach,  were  it  not  for  the  plain  of 
Marathon  and  the  harbor  of  Salamis,  and  it  is  that  with  in- 
creasing numbers,  with  increasing  comfort,  with   increasing 
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prosperity,  we  of  the  United  States  of  America,  must  never 
let  the  memory  slip  from  our  minds,  of  the  hard  and  stern 
conditions  on  which  our  nation  is  planted. 

This  boulder,  as  has  been  stated,  commemorates  two  events; 
they  are  happily  linked  together,  Liberty  and  Union,  and  the 
majesty  of  law.  Such  is  the  lesson  that  this  monument  will 
teach  to  the  passing  school-bo}r,  to  the  mature  citizen,  yes, 
and  to  the  stranger  within  your  gates.  Let  it  stand  there  as 
the  centuries  go  on,  and  let  it  teach  the  lesson  that  so  long  as 
these  states  maintain  their  union,  the}'  can  fear  no  attack 
from  without ;  that  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  civil  liberty, 
so  long  shall  they  present  to  the  world  the  picture  of  a  sound 
democracy  ;  so  long  as  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  maintained, 
so  long  shall  no  fear  of  mob  or  riot  be  felt ;  so  long  shall  the 
virtue  of  our  institutions  rest  upon  the  legalized  will  of  the 
majority  of  our  people. 

Receiving  this  monument  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  I  bring  to  the  City  of  Taunton  to-day,  her 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  heroic  past  that  is  here  com- 
memorated and  in  turn,  I  confidently  commit  the  monument 
to  the  respectful  and  reverent  custody  for  all  time,  of  the 
people  of  this  city. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Baylies: 

Your  Excellency,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : — I  accept  this  gift 
from  the  Commonwealth  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  citizens  of  our  county 
and  city,  and  in  their  name,  I  thank  Your  Excellency  and  the 
Commission,  for  the  recognition  you  have  made  of  the  impor- 
tant part  which  Taunton  Green  played  in  the  early  history  of 
our  State. 

The  work  which  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  is  hav- 
ing done  is  an  important  one,  but  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our 
citizens  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  objects. 
Among  these  is  the  preservation  of  historical  land-marks  and 
places,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these  memories  and  traditions 
of  our  forefathers,  which  should  be  so  dear  to  us  all.  In  many 
a  spot  in  south-eastern  Massachusetts,  the  Old  Colony  of  our 
early  history,  we  can  see  the  strongly  built  cottages  with  their 
square  imposing  dimensions,  and  their  frames  of  hewn  oak, 
which  show  by  their  construction  the  character  of  the  men 
who  planned  them,  and  the  strong  faith  which  they  had  in 
the  permanency  of  the  institutions  of  the  commonwealth  in 
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which  they  lived.  When  we  see  marking  these  houses,  the 
tablet  ot  the  Historical  Society,  they  recall  to  us  those  men 
ol  strong  purposes  and  strong  action,  who  stamped  their  indi- 
viduality upon  them,  to  make  and  help  win  for  Massachusetts 
her  reputation  lor  rugged  honesty  and  independence  which 
her  settlers  took  with  them  throughout  the  great  West  and 
which  those  who  remained  at  home  have  striven  ever  since 
to  maintain. 

In  the  busy  times  of  to-day,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of 
the  present  and  future,  and  not  give,  often-times,  more  than 
a  passing  thought  to  the  history  of  our  city  and  county,  so 
rich  in  deeds  of  bravery  and  devotion  to  country  and  state 
We  are  slipping  away  from  those  times  when  the  history  of 
our  country  was  made,  and  many  of  those  great  events  seem 
to  us  but  a  tradition,  but  although  the  emergency  may  not 
seem  so  pressing,  at  no  time  more  than  the  present  have  we 
needed  the  quickening  of  those  memories  and  the  arousing 
ot  those  virtues,  which  we  celebrate  by  tablet  and  bv 
monument.  J 

For  this  purpose  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  was 
founded,  and  if  by  bringing  constantly  to  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  the  aims,  the  high  aims  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country,  it  can  arouse  in  us,  their  successors,  the  sense  of 
the  responsibility  we  ought  to  have,  it  has  by  no  means 
failed  in  its  object. 

You  have  been  told  that  this  tablet  which  has  been  erected 
will  commemorate  the  raising  on  Taunton  Green  of  the  first 
hag  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  of  our  colonists  for 
securing  their  rights.  Its  motto,  as  you  have  heen  told,  was 
"Liberty  and  Union."  Our  liberty  was  secured  but  after 
those  eight  years  of  terrible  struggling  and  strife,  but  with 
that  liberty  came  all  the  responsibility  of  union;  not  the 
uuion  of  the  mother  country,  but  a  union  of  states,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  diverse  in  interests  and  in  pursuits,  but 
bound  together  by  a  common  need,  and  so,  as  we  enjoy  the 
liberty  which  we  have  inherited  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
so  also  we  must  not  forget  the  duties  which  are  placed  upon 
us  by  the  union  of  counties  and  towns.  The  interests  of  the 
county  are  the  concern  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  county, 
and  the  man  who  best  serves  his  fellow-citizens  is  he  who  has 
at  heart  the  interests  not  of  any  one  section  of  our  city  but 
ot  our  whole  city. 

The  interest  which  the  whole  state  has  in  the  present  pros- 
perity and    m    the    historic    part  of  our  county  and  city  is 
[6] 
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attested  by  the  presence  here  to-day  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

May  this  boulder  which  we  have  erected  ever  remind  us  as 
we  pass  it  in  our  daily  round  ol  pleasure  or  business,  of  the 
brave  men  who  fought  for  Liberty  and  for  Union,  and  testify 
to  all  the  pride  which  every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
Bristol  County  has  in  Taunton  Green. 

The  exercises  for  the  afternoon  were  closed  by  singing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in  which  all  present  joined,  led 
by  the  Orient  Quartette,  of  Taunton. 

EVENING  EXERCISES 

Held  at  Historical  Hall,  at  7.45,  with  Rev.  S.  Hopkins 
Emery  D.  D.,  in  the  chair,  who  called  upon  Rev.  T.  Clay- 
ton Welles  of  the  Winslow  Church,  Taunton,  to  invoke  the 
Divine  blessing. 

Rev.  T.  Clayton  Welles  thus  led  in  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  rejoice  in  thanking  Thee 
to-night,  Thou  who  art  from  the  beginning,  in  all  history,  in 
all  the  past,  Thou  who  hast  wrought  by  Thy  servants,  as  they 
have  been  willing  to  be  Thy  servants,  to  accomplish  Thy 
great  purpose.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  heritage  which  we 
to-day,  in  our  pinnacle  of  time,  have  received  from  those  who 
have  gone  before.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  generations 
who  have  preceded  us,  and  for  that  which  they  have  wrought 
out  in  Thy  Providence,  and  by  thy  Grace  and  help  and  good- 
ness, and  now  we  to-day  from  our  vantage  ground,  look  out 
toward  the  future,  and  we  have  great  hope  and  confidence 
that  Thou  who  hnst  been  the  God  of  the  past,  and  who  hast 
been  in  all  that  has  gone  before,  will  be  in  all  that  which 
shall  come  in  the  years  and  centuries  before  us,  and  O  God, 
we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  work  out  Thine  own  gracious  purpose 
through  the  church,  and  through  the  State  and  through  the 
people,  who  are  the  dear  rulers  of  our  states  in  our  country, 
and  God  grant  that  his  own  great  will  may  be  so  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  those  who  study  the  signs  of  the  times  that  they 
shall  be  ready  to  work  together  with  Him  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  best  welfare  of  all  the  people.  O  God,  we  ask 
that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  us  to-night  and  that  we  may 
realize  Thy  presence  here;  that  Thou  wilt  speak  Thine  own 
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words  of  commemoration  and  of  teaching,  through  the  lips  of 
those  who  shall  address  us,  and  let  Thy  perfect  will  he  accom- 
plished in  us  and  through  us  and  upon  all  the  generations  to 
come,  that  the  world  may  know  and  realize  Thy  gracious  and 
heavenly  sway,  and  that  the  great  principles  of  truth  in  every 
direction  may  be  recognized  and  may  be  accomplished.  Hear 
us  in  our  prayer,  and  guide  us  in  the  thoughts  of  this  hour, 
and  Thine  shall  be  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  president,  made  the  following 
address: 

Members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution : — Your  joint  efforts 
to  commemorate  the  patriotism  of  an  honored  ancestry  have 
been  this  day  suitably  recognized  and  rewarded.  A  memo- 
rial granite  stone,  appropriately  inscribed,  stands  on  the  very 
spot  where,  in  1638,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Plymouth  Court 
"that  Captaine  Poole  shall  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  Cohan- 
nett  in  their  armes";  the  very  spot  where,  in  1774,  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  immortal 
signer  of  that  Declaration  and  the  only  signer  from  the  Old 
Colony,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  his  co-patriots,  Caleb  Bar- 
num,  the  seventh  minister  of  Taunton,  the  patriot  "parson" 
immortalized  in  those  illustrious  verses  which  have  made 
Taunton  famous,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  said,  "  throughout 
all  the  world" — Caleb  Barnum,  who  gave  his  life  to  his 
country,  and  who  said  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives  his  country 
should  have  them  all;  Caleb  Barnum,  Nicholas  Baylies, 
Edward  Blake,  David  and  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Josiah  Crocker, 
Robert  Crossman,  Benjamin  and  Solomon  Dean,  George  and 
Richard  Godfrey,  Henry  Hodges,  Josiah  King,  Ichabod,  James 
and  Zephaniah  Leonard,  Elijah  Lincoln,  Robert  Luscumb, 
James  Macomber,  William  Sever,  John  Reed,  Oliver  Soper, 
William  Thayer,  Cornelius  White,  Joshua  Wilbore,  Benjamin, 
George,  James  and  Simeon  Williams — the  very  spot  where 
these  and  many  others,  eminent  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  Inspection  and  Correspondence,  as  they  called  it, 
raised  the  historic  Taunton  flag,  inscribed,  as  we  have  heard 
to-day,  with  "  Liberty  and  Union  " — the  very  spot  where,  in 
1786,  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  in  a  time  of  great  danger 
to  the  courts  from  disorderly,  disloyal  men,  those  grand 
words,  in  which  Taunton  takes  just  pride,  were  uttered  by 
General  Cobb,  who  was  also  Judge:  k' I  will  sit  as  Judge  or 
die  as  General." 
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This  great  occasion  of  to-day  in  our  city's  history  has  been 
honored  by  the  presence  of  our  state's  chief  magistrate,  and 
we  have  also  been  permitted  to  welcome  from  abroad  the 
living  representatives,  the  direct  descendants  of  some  of  those 
revolutionary  patriots  whom  I  have  just  named.  They  are 
here  to-night,  and  I  think  that  I  am  authorized  by  this  com- 
pany, who  represent  Taunton,  to  say  to  these  visitors  from 
abroad,  "  We  are  glad  to  see  you."  I  think  I  voice  their 
sentiments  when  I  say  we  want  you  to  feel  entirely  at  home, 
and  as  if  among  friends  in  this  Historical  Hall,  redolent  of 
the  past,  rich  in  its  memories  of  the  good  men  and  good 
women  who  have  gone  before,  and  who  have  passed  out  of 
human  sight,  but  live  yet  and  ever  will  in  our  loving  remem- 
brance, and  who  look  down  upon  us  to-night  from  these  walls 
with  their  smile  of  welcome  and  their  warm  benediction. 
\_G?-eat  applause.] 

You  show  by  this  applause  your  readiness  to  give  a  wel- 
come to  these  friends  from  abroad. 

Now,  then,  I  will  introduce  something  that  is  not  on  the 
program,  and  it  is  this  quartette  who  gave  us  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner  "  at  the  Court  House.  They  have  kindly 
permitted  me  to  introduce  them  to-night,  and  they  will  sing 
another  historical  piece,  which  is  also  about  the  ilag,  I  believe. 

Singing  by  the  Orient  Quartette. 

Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D. : 

We  are  all  sorry  not  to  have  the  Governor  here  to-night. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day,  which  I  will  read 
because  it  explains  his  absence.  "  Greatly  to  my  regret,  the 
Republican  State  Committee  have  fixed  upon  the  15th  inst. 
for  the  great  ratification  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Music  Hall, 
that  being  the  only  evening  that  they  could  secure  the  use  of 
the  hall.  They  demand  my  presence,  and,  therefore,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  Taunton,  as  I  had  expected, 
during  the  evening." 

1  have  no  doubt  the  Governor  wanted  to  be  here.  I  am 
sure  he  did.  that  he  might  have  some  of  that  "  elegant 
leisure  "  which  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is  not 
often  permitted  to  have.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  enjoyed 
being  here  to-night,  but  we  have  the  next  best  thing;  we 
have  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Governor,  one  of  his  coun- 
selors and  helpers,  who  has  the  Cobb  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  he  had  lived  in  1786 
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he  would  have  suppressed  that  rebellion  about  as  quick  as 
his  great-grandfather  did;  at  any  rate,  he  is  here  to-night. 
He  wants  to  be  introduced,  not  as  a  general,  though  he  has 
well  earned  that  title,  but  simply  as  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  the 
worthy  son  of  an  honored  sire. 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr.: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  dedi- 
cated today  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  those  who 
went  before  us,  not  in  empty  exultation  over  the  deeds  of 
our  ancestors,  but  as  a  lasting  reminder  of  the  self-devotion, 
of  the  courage,  which  the  Republic  in  this  century,  as  in  the 
past,  has  the  right  to  expect  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  very  name  of  Taunton  is  itself  an  inspiration.  The 
Old  Somersetshire  city,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  con- 
nected with  but  one  great  event  in  history,  but  that  event 
was  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  despotism  and  popular 
government. 

When  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  James  succeeded  the 
profligate  Charles  and  King  of  England,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  Marston  Moor  and  Newbury  and  Worcester  had  indeed 
been  fought  in  vain,  one  English  city,  and  one  only,  dared  to 
raise  its  head  "for  faith  and  freedom."  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, unworthily  led,  failed.  Somerset  and  Devon  paid  with 
rivers  of  blood  for  their  temerity  in  rising  against  the  new 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  but  the  blood  of  these  later  Puri- 
tans was  not  shed  in  vain.  Three  years  after  the  maids  of 
Taunton  gave  James  of  Monmouth  his  banner,  the  same 
cause  rose  again  under  a  better  leader.  The  triumphant 
English  Revolution  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the  Monmouth 
Rebellion,  and  all  England  and  Scotland  finally  led  where 
Taunton  had  led  the  way. 

"Let  home  and  kindred  go, 
This  mortal  life  also, 
The  body  they  may  kill, 
God's  truth  endureth  still, 
His  Kingdom  is  forever." 

This  was  the  song  of  the  Puritans.  They  believed  them- 
selves a  people  chosen  by  God  as  truly  as  did  the  Israelites, 
but  they  believed  also  that  that  awful  honor  obliged  them 
beyond  all  other  men  not  merely  to  preach  but  to  practice 
the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice. 
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It  was  this  same  spirit  that  impelled  our  Massachusetts 
Taunton  to  refuse  the  asylum  offered  by  Cape  Cod  in  the 
terrible  days  when  the  torch  and  the  tomahawk  thudded 
against  every  Taunton  door,  and  the  yells  of  King  Philin's 
warriors  mingled  with  the  dying  gasps  of  Taunton's  best  and 
bravest.  Ihey  took  the  savage  war  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins,  these  Taunton  settlers,  and  deliberately  refused  to 
accept  lands  and  asylum  from  the  generous  men  of  Cape  Cod 
lest  'the  hand  of  the  Lord  would  follow  us  and  find  us  out 
whithersoever  we  fled.  Besides,  if  the  Lord  have  any  pleas- 
ure in  us  and  will  so  favour  and  honour  us,  we  nidge  we 
may  here  be  more  serviceable  to  ye  country  than  elsewhere  " 
bo  they  stayed  and  fought  it  out  in  their  new  Canaan,  and 
the  aw  ul  destruction  of  Philip,  like  the  captains  of  Pharaoh 
with  all  his  host,  tells  the  terrible  sort  of  service  wrought  bv 
men  who  fought  as  desperately  as  they  prayed 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  men  like  these  should  have 
been  eager  to  risk  property  and  life  in  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  Andros,  or  that  their  descendants  should  have 
led  m  the  American  as  their  prototypes,  in  the  English 
Taunton,  led  in  the  English  Revolution  8 

When  Zephaniah  Leonard  and  David  Cobb  and  their 
associates  at  the  Taunton  meeting,  in  1774,  offered  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  to  the  struggle  against  Great  Britain, 
the  declaration  probably  did  not  greatly  terrify  that  nation! 
When,  a  few  days  later  the  same  men  raised  on  Taunton 
Crreen  a  scarlet  flag  inscribed  -  Union  and  Liberty,"  «  Liberty 
and  Union,  the  event  caused  infinitely  less  comment  than 
the  decoration  of  the  Liberty  Tree  in  Boston. 

Yet  the  very  langauge  of  the  Taunton  protest  was  to 
appear  again  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
flag  and  its  inscription  were  the  opening  bud  from  which  was 
to  blossom  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ensigns,  the  flag  which 
even  the  savages  of  the  Orient  call  the  «  Flower  Flag  "  Not 
at  Lexington,  not  at  Bunker  Hill,  but  here  on  Taunton 
^reen,  did  Americans  first  know  the  mighty  thrill  that  a 
century  later  in  the  Nation's  agony  was  to  burst  into  a  song 
trom  the  lips  of  Holmes:  G 

"  Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 

Shed  its  fair  emblem  from  mountain  to  shore. 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  a  Nation's  cry, 

Union  and  liberty,  one  evermore." 
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This  was  the  Taunton  in  the  days  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  That  such  a  town  should  be  foremost  in  the  Revo- 
lution, that  her  Robert  Treat  Paine  should  be  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
two  of  her  soldiers  should  have  been  picked  from  the  whole 
Continental  Army  as  the  trusted  friends  and  aides  of  Wash- 
ington, that  two  companies  should  have  marched  all  night 
from  Taunton  and  reported  for  duty  at  Roxbury  the  very 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  that  this  little  town 
of  three  thousand  souls  should  have  sent  five  companies 
armed  and  equipped  for  American  liberty — these  are  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  such  a  stock  and  such  a  training. 

The  same  town  that  sent  Baylies  and  Cobb  to  the  side  of 
Washington  sent  Couch  to  the  side  oi  Lincoln.  Middlesex 
may  have  sent  the  first  troops  to  the  front,  but  the  honor  of 
the  first  invasion  of  rebel  soil  belongs  to  the  Taunton  Light 
Guard,  of  Bristol  County.  Both  of  the  laurel  crowns  won 
in  that  glorious  race  to  be  first  in  defence  of  the  Union  hang 
upon  the  staff  of  the  pure  white  flag  of  Massachusetts. 

Rebelion,  however,  has  not  always  been  monopolized  l»v 
the  Southern  States.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  nation, 
we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  all  Republics,  that  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  peace,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty. 
Bad  crops,  financial  crises,  followed  by  unreasoning  discontent, 
and  the  reckless  impatience  that  leaps  from  slow  reform  to 
anarchy — these  have  been  the  enemies  of  a  Republican  form 
of  government,  from  the  days  of  the  Jewish  pilgrimage  from 
Egypt.  They  will  continue  to  be  the  daily  antagonists  of 
orderly  government  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Massachusetts  has  not  escaped  them.  No  Kansas  farmer 
ever  knew  bitterer  days  than  those  that  fell  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts farmer  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  There  was 
no  question  then  of  silver  standard  or  gold  standard.  There 
was  no  monetary  standard,  and  well-nigh  no  business.  Com- 
merce and  industry  were  at  a  standstill,  and  the  terrible 
debts  caused  by  the  Revolution  were  bringing  whole  counties 
under  the  hammer. 

The  Rebellion  of  Shays',  like  most  social  rebellions,  ignor- 
ed the  cause  and  struck  at  the  government.  It  struck  at  the 
Courts  as  the  present  socialist  strikes  at  the  Militia, 

Central  and  western  Massachusetts  required  an  army  and 
a  campaign  to  bring  them  to  order.  Bristol  saved  herself. 
One  can  imagine  the  scenes,  the  quiet  autumn  day,  the  old 
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Court  House  tit  the  edge  of  the  Green,  the  disorderly  mob, 
the  half-insolent,  half-frightened  envoys  asking  the  stern- 
faced  Judge  to  adjourn  the  September  term  of  the  court,  and 
then  the  stilted  but  resolute  answer,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
days  when  gentlemen  were  ready  to  die  for  honor,  but  prefer- 
red to  fight  in  full  dress  and  according  to  the  latest  code. 

tk  Away  with  your  whining.  I  will  hold  this  court,  if  I 
hold  it  in  blood.  I  will  sit  as  Judge,  or  die  as  General." 
With  this,  the  crowd  disperses,  muttering  and  criticising,  but 
it  does  disperse. 

Colonel  Valentine,  however,  who  led  the  insurgents  from 
Freetown  at  the  October  session,  was  not  to  be  put  off  with 
words.  It  was  no  barrel-top  orator  primed  with  rum  and 
tansy,  but  a  soldier  backed  with  two  hundred  English  mus- 
kets, who  the  second  time  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
court,  and  the  surrender  of  its  papers. 

The  man  who  rode  with  Washington  at  Monmouth  swept 
his  sabre  across  the  dusty  road:  "If  you  want  the  papers, 
come  and  get  them,  but  cross  that  line  and  I  fire,  and  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  head." 

Four  hundred  minute-men  from  Taunton  and  Raynham 
stood  behind  General  Cobb.  The  court  was  saved,  the  insur- 
gents dispersed,  and  forever.  The  great  crisis  for  this  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  passed,  and  with  the  final  disper- 
sion of  the  forces  of  Shays  at  Petersham  the  lesson  was  learned 
once  for  all  in  Massachusetts;  that  if  government  is  to  en- 
dure at  all,  it  must  stand  in  weal  or  woe  for  ordered  law,  as 
well  as  liberty. 

We  raise  to-day  a  monument  on  Taunton  Green,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  our  fathers  first  raised  an  Anerican  Flag,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  American  citizens  for  the  first  time 
showed  that  an  American  Republic  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances can  and  will  enforce  the  law  and  order  it  has  itself 
proclaimed. 

These  two  events  are  of  no  mere  local  interest:  they  mark 
the  parting  of  the  ways  in  our  national  history. 

This  monument  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  may  adorn, 
it  cannot  ennoble  the  greater  monument  of  which  it  is  a 
part — Taunton  Green.  The  town  meeting-house,  wherein 
the  freemen  in  simple  gatherings  made  their  laws,  is  vanished 
from  well-nigh  every  New  England  town  and  city,  but  there 
still  remains  all  over  New  England,  the  town  common,  the 
town  green,  the  place  specially  and  deliberately  set  apart  at 
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the  town's  foundation,  not  for  amusement,  not  for  pasturage, 
but  for  the  exercise  of  the  citizen  soldier,  that  the  laws  made 
by  the  citizens  might  be  enforced,  in  arms,  if  need  be,  by  the 
citizens  who  made  them. 

The  ability  to  enforce  law  and  to  make  law— these  are  the 
two  great  basal  stones  upon  which  is  built  the  glorious  arch 
of  popular  government.  The  ancient  riding-schools  of  the 
royal  dragoons  in  the  European  capitals  are  scarcely  attrac- 
tive to-day,  even  as  a  curiosity.  The  training-ground  of  the 
New  England  citizen-soldier  is  a  monument  of  progress  and 
civilization.  Not  of  Plymouth  Rock  only,  but  of  every 
training-ground,  of  every  green  and  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  men  prepared  themselves  to  risk  their  lives,  their 
iortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  in  defence  not  of  liberty 
merely,  but  of  ordered  liberty,  may  it  be  truly  written: 

"Here  struck  the  seed,— the  Pilgrim's  roofless  town, 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were  set, 
Wliere  all  the  people  equal  franchised  met, 

Where  doom  was  writ  of  privilege  and  crown, 

Where  human  breath  blew  all  the  idols  down, 

Where  crests  were  naught,  where  vulture  flags  were  furled, 

And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world." 

Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.:  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in 
all  the  preparations  and  the  proceedings  of  this  memorial 
time.  They  looked  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  I  am  not  sure  through  the  whole  country, 
and  they  at  length  in  their  wisdom  fixed  upon  one  man  to 
represent  them  on  this  memorial  occasion.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  admiration  which  they  had  for  certain  verses  which  this 
man  had  written  celebrating  the  Taunton  Hag,  which  were 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  the  other  night.  I  read 
them  all  with  exceeding  great  delight  and  pleasure.  I  am 
glad  that  the  ladies  fixed  upon  this  man.  He  was  a  native 
of  Swansea,  not  far  from  us,  and  Taunton  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  planting  of  Swansea.  Possibly  you  may  have 
heard  of  a  certain  man  by  the  name  of  John  Brown,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Taunton,  who  went  with  his  son 
James  to  Rehoboth,  and  not  abiding  there  long,  removed  to 
Swansea  where  James  Brown  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  famous  Baptist  Church,  the  first  on  this  continent.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  once  of  Swansea  now  of  Boston,  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  reproduce  his  verses  on  the  Taunton  Hag. 
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Hezekiah  Butter  worth,  Esq.:  I  think  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful scene  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  on  that 
Fourth  of  July,  when  Mary  Omsby  took  the  white  bordered 
flag  and  with  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  as  her  attendants 
seized  cords  of  the  highest  Hag,  (borrowed  on  that  occasion) 
and  raised  the  white  bordered  Hag  of  peace  over  all  the  other 
flags  of  the  Nation,  and  if  to-night  I  read  you  some  old 
verses  and  then  direct  your  attention  to  the  word  "Peace," 
as  completing  the  motto  on  Taunton  Green,  "Liberty,  Union 
and  Peace,"  I  hope  that  your  thoughts  will  willingly  fol- 
low me. 


THE  FLAG  OF  TAUNTON  GREEN. 

Stir,  Stir,  O  ye  busies,  our  memories  again 

To  wrest  from  the  past  a  day  never  to  die, 
To  tell  how  that  Taunton  Green  gathered  her  men 

And  a  new  nation's  watchwords  hung  out  on  the  sky. 
The  banner  of  "  Union  and  Liberty"  rolled 
Out  into  the  suntide's  vermillion  and  gold, 
And  long  rang  the  shout  of  the  patriots  of  old  : 
"In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
We  make  a  new  covenant  that  forever  shall  last, 
In  the  name  of  our  river  that  shines  on  the  scene, 
To  defend  with  our  honor,  our  virtues  and  votes, 
The  new  flag  of  Taunton 
That  waves  o'er  the  Green." 

Twas  autumn,  bright  autumn,  and  glimmered  the  weir, 

The  Taunton  flowed  full  on  that  beautiful  day, 
And  kirtled  wives  gathered  the  flag-pole  anear, 

'  Mid  the  old  men  at  prayer  and  the  children  at  play. 
They  saw  the  red  flag  in  blue  liberty's  dome 
Rise  over  the  valley,  Equality's  home, 

And  they  heard  the  men  say,  while  their  own  lips  were  dumb, 
"  In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  our  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  we  make  by  the  river  that  shines  on  the  scene, 
We'll  defend  with  our  valor,  oui  virtue  and  votes, 
The  new  flag  of  Taunton, 
That  waves  o'er  the  Green." 

The  Taunton  flowed  swift  through  the  shimmering  weir, 
Past  the  rock  where  the  Northmen  came  in  from  the  Bay ; 

In  the  forest  the  red  leaves  were  falling  and  sear, 
Where  Annawan  perished.     The  stone  church  to-day 

The  loveliest  church  e'er  the  traveler  saw, 

With  its  sentinel  pines  and  its  ivy-wreathed  tower — 
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Stands  hard  by  the  place  where  the  women  in  awe 
Heard  their  husbands  cry  out  in  that  glorious  hour, 
M  In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past. 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  we  made  by  the  river  that  shines  on  the  scene, 
We'll  defend  with  our  valor,  our  virtue  and  votes, 
The  new  flag  of  Taunton 
That  waves  o'er  the  Green." 

The  minute-men  stood  by  the  church  near  the  Green, 

And  looked  to  the  sky  on  that  sun-flooded  day; 
The  gray,  rocky  hill-side  encircled  the  scene, 

The  shaded  streams  rolled  o'er  the  rocks  to  the  Bay. 
He  lifted  his  hand,  like  a  white  cross  in  prayer, 

And  said,  as  the  flag  like  an  angel's  wing  spread, 
"It  is  God  who  has  written  those  words  on  the  air; 
By  the  hand  that  has  Jed  you  ye  still  shall  be  led. 
"  In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  we  made  by  the  river  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
Long  may  valor  and  virtue  defend  with  their  votes 
The  new  flag  of  Taunton 
That  waves  o'er  the  Green." 

"  Behold,"  said  the  parson,  "  its  folds  in  the  sky, 

In  the  eyes  of  the  sun  ;  do  you  know  what  you  do? 
The  hand  that  sets  Liberty's  watchword  on  high 

Must  to  virtue  be  pledged  and  to  honor  be  true. 
Ye  have  set  yonder  flag  for  a  sceptreless  hand  : 

While  ye  shall  honor  God,  your  Nation  shall  stand, 
And  when  ye  forsake  Him,  shall  perish  the  land. 
"  In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  our  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  we  made  by  the  river  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
Defend  with  your  valor  and  virtue  and  votes, 
The  flagvye  have  lifted 
To-day  o  er  the  Green." 

"  Peace."     How  dalmly  the  light  of  the  past  noon-tide  shone 

On  the  orchards  of  Taunton  that  glorious  day, 
As  the  mellow  word  rung  like  an  altar-bell's  tone, 

"Peace,  peace,  men  of  Taunton.     'Tis  time  we  should  pray. 
O  thou  who  all  sceptres  dost  strengthen  or  break. 
Yon  flag  to  the  hand  of  Thy  Providence  take  : 
In  battles  victorious,  in  peace  glorious  make. 
"In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  we  made  by  the  river  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
Defend  with  our  virtue,  our  valor  and  votes 
The  flag  we  have  lifted 
To-day  o'er  the  Green." 
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He  prayed — when  the  wild  news  from  Lexington  came, 

lie  leaped  to  the  saddle,  in  front  of  the  men, 
And  rushed  to  the  hattles  of  thunder  and  flame, 
And  died  on  the  march  home,  returning  again. 
Such,  such  were  the  men  that  the  new  banner  cheered, 

From  yon  baldric  that  gave  to  that  first  watchword  room, 
By  their  old  graves  of  muss  on  the  Taunton  endeared, 
Our  Union  men  sleep  'mid  the  marbles  in  bloom. 
"  In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  was  made  by  the  Taunton  that  witnessed  the  scene. 
They  defended  with  valor,  and  virtue  and  votes 
Yon  flag  that  the  heroes 
Upraised  o'er  the  Green." 

The  red  flag  of  Taunton  at  old  Brandywine 

Gave  place  to  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  the  stars, 
And  the  bold  words  of  "Union  and  Liberty"  shine 
No  more  as  of  old,  'mid  the  smoke-cloud  of  wars ; 
Here  Liberty  reigns,  and  her  triumphs  increase, 

And  our  union  of  states  in  the  empire  of  peace, 
And  the  sentinel's  watch  of  the  flag  does  not  cease, 
But  virtue  defends  it  with  valor  and  votes, 
"  In  the  hope  of  the  future. 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  was  made  by  the  river  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
Like  the  heroes  of  Taunton 
That  stood  on  the  Green." 

The  grand  years  are  passing  to  six  score  and  ten 

Since  that  old  flag  of  Freedom  ascended  the  sky, 
And  the  fair  Green  of  Taunton  made  heroes  of  men, 

As  the  men  saw  the  ensign  unrolling  on  high; — 
Yes,  to  six  score  and  ten,  and  the  new  autumn  fills 
Her  gold  horns  of  plenty,  and  banners  the  hills, 
And  the  spirit  of  old  stilfthe  patriot  thrills, 
Still  calling  for  valor  and  virtue  and  votes. 
"In  the  hope  of  the  future, 
The  faith  of  the  past, 
In  the  name  of  the  covenant  ever  to  last, 
That  was  made  by  the  river  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
While  a  million  flags  fly 
For  that  one  on  the  Green." 


THE  MINUTE-MEN  OF  TAUNTON  GREEN. 

Ye  Minute-men,  beside  the  still  stream  sleeping, 

Slumber  eternal  in  the  cause  ye  won ; 
Fame  by  thy  graves  eternal  watch  is  keeping, 

And  hangs  their  flag  forever  in  the  sun. 
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Ye  come  no  more  when  bugles  low  are  blowing 
The  strain  of  peace  on  Freedom's  festal  days; 

Ye  hear  no  more  in  choral  concords  flowing 
The  hymn  that  waits  the  patriot  hero's  praise. 

Oh,  blest  are  they  whose  lives  are  nobly  ended, 

No  dark  dishonor  shall  they  ever  receive; 
From  peril  flown  to  Heaven's  pure  light  ascended 

Victorious  through  the  ages  long  to  live. 

Gone  to  the  city  of  unshaded  splendor, 

To  those  high  spheres  where  earthly  conflicts  cease; 

Ye  gave  the  world  the  best  that  life  can  render, 
Thy  faith  in  battle  was  the  hope  of  peace. 

Ye  fought  for  peace,  and  never  yet  defeated, 
In  that  high  aim  ye  laid  life's  treasures  down  ; 

In  us,  O  friends,  their  work  must  be  completed, 
And  peace  the  deeds  of  battle  heroes  crown. 


Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.:  The  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  also  had  considerable  to  do  in  the  prepar- 
ation for  this  occasion.  They  were  organized  as  a  Chapter 
not  long  ago,  and  in  looking  about  for  a  name  that  should 
designate  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have  fixed 
upon  that  name  which  we  honor  so  highly,  and  of  which  we 
have  so  much  to  say ; — the  name  of  the  only  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  to-night,  one  who 
bears  that  name  most  worthily,  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
of  Boston. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine :  Mr.  President,  and  friends  of 
Taunton;  I  hardly  count  myself  an  outsider.  You  speak  of 
persons  as  coming  from  a  distance,  as  though  they  were 
strangers,  in  the  old  use  of  the  word,  enemies.  We  are  not 
that. 

I  recall  the  pious  pilgrimage  of  eight  years  ago,  which  all 
of  you  who  were  here  in  Taunton  will  always  recall.  I  rejoice 
to  share  with  you  the  memories,  the  pleasures,  the  glorious 
reminiscences  of  this  beautiful  autumn  day.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  citizens  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  his- 
tory of  Taunton  a  house-hold  word  with  you  and  with  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Massachusetts.  I  delight  to  recall, 
and  with  fondness  the  names  of  our  president  of  this  evening, 
and  of  our  president  of  this  afternoon,  whose  address  I  delight 
to  keep  upon  my  table  and  from  time  to  time  turn  to  it.     I 
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especially  enjoy  those  lines  which  have  not  been  alluded  to 
before,  describing  how  on  the  evening  when  the  news  of 
Lexington  came  down  to  Taunton,  two  companies  gathered 
that  same  evening  and  were  ready  on  the  following  morning 
to  report  for  duty.  That  is  the  word  which  is  my  theme  to- 
night.    Duty.     They  reported  for  duty. 

It  is  not  within  my  power  to  add  anything  to  the  historical 
reminiscences  of  this  day.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege,  at 
the  close  of  this  evening,  of  being  allowed  in  a  few  words, 
to  attempt  to  draw  the  moral  meaning  of  it  all,  but  before  I 
do  that,  may  we  not  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  if 
there  be  one,  and  see  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

I  was  privileged  a  few  days  ago  to  hear  our  senior  Senator 
Hoar  speak  upon  the  discontent  of  Republics.  Critics  in 
this  country,  it  seems  that  there  are  enough  to  croak  and 
nearly  drive  us  to  distraction.  The  criticism  of  our  foreign 
critics  in  Germany,  in  France  and  even  in  England  are  famil- 
iar to  us  all.  What  does  it  all  mean?  It  reminds  me  of  the 
frog  story.  A  wholesale  merchant  arriving  in  town  with  his 
two  carloads  of  frogs,  on  meeting  a  man  asked  him  would  he 
buy  some.  "Yes,"  he  would  take  a  dozen.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
merchant,  "I  can't  sell  a  dozen;  I  have  two  carloads." 
"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  cannot  use  more  than  two  dozen, 
at  the  outside."  So  on  the  following  morning  the  merchant 
arrives  with  six  small  frogs,  and  explains  that  he  had  two 
carloads,  and  from  the  noise  he  inferred  the  cars  were  full, 
but  on  opening  them  found  in  each  three  small  frogs.  That 
is  the  noise  that  is  made  against  American  Institutions.  And 
now  let  me  attempt  another  story,  which  illustartes  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  our  country,  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  and  those  other  lands  that  sometimes  indulge  in  the 
criticisms  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

On  the  lee  shore  a  ship  in  danger,  with  torn  sails  and 
broken  top-masts,  and  the  captain,  uncertain,  on  the  quarter- 
deck, is  approached  by  the  mate  for  commands.  "  You  attend 
to  your  end  of  the  ship,  and  I  will  take  care  of  mine,"  said 
the  captain,  and  the  mate  goes  forward  and  heaves  overboard 
the  anchor.  Presently  the  captain  comes  and  inquires  of  the 
mate,  "What  have  you  done?"  and  the  mate  says,  "I  have 
anchored  my  end  of  the  ship,  I  don't  know  what  you  have 
done  with  yours."  So  our  country  is  anchored,  thank  God, 
and  other  countries  may  well  seek  the  security  which  America 
can  give  to  them, 
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And  now,  how  shall  we  learn  the  real  significance,  the  true 
value  of  the  events  which  yonder  boulder  and  the  interesting 
inscription  upon  it  perpetuate?  That  which  like  the  scale  of 
Agassiz  reveals  to  the  geological  intellect,  the  ancient  story 
of  Massachusetts.  Will  you  go  with  me  for  a  few  moments 
on  a  tour  through  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  contrast  their  conditions,  and  then 
appreciate  our  own.  Sail  with  me  as  I  did  forty  years  ago, 
as  every  American  should  go  first  from  our  shores  to  Gibraltar, 
that  impenetrable  fortress,  wrenched  by  British  valor  from 
Spain  centuries  ago,  and  imagine  if  we  can  the  sense  of 
degradation  which  the  proud  Spaniard  feels  whenever  he 
looks  at  that  beautiful  and  sturdy  fortress  of  his  native  land. 
Let  us  go  on  a  bit  into  sunny  Italy,  and  as  you  pass  with  me 
through  the  vales  of  Etruria,  you  will  find  on  a  morning  like 
this  the  lake  on  one  side  below,  and  the  circling  hills  on  the 
other  side,  enclosing  the  field  where  the  Carthagenian  invader 
entrapped,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Roman  army.  But 
did  Rome  quail  one  single  instant  in  gathering  other  armies'? 
They  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end,  and  Italy  preserves  the 
feelings  which  were  gathered  and  acquired  in  those  days  of 
early  valor. 

Drive  with  me  another  autumn  morning  to  the  fields  of 
Marathon,  and  there  you  will  find  in  a  beautiful  plain,  the 
most  splendid  opportunity  that  you  can  imagine  for  the  great 
Persians  to  surround  and  destroy  the  little  band  of  Greeks. 
Yet  history  tells  us  that  Grecian  valor  prevailed  over  the 
horns  of  Asia.  Is  Greece  preserving,  keeping  up  to-day 
fresh  and  strong,  the  spirit  that  her  ancestors  acquired  in 
those  old  days?  A  doubtful  question.  Take  one  further 
step  with  me  across  the  Aegean,  climb  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  which  antiquarians  tell  us  was  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  the  days  of  Moses  that  we  find  it  now,  and  yet 
that  pyramid  has  looked  down  upon  forty  centuries  of  shame. 
Egypt,  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Persians,  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Frenchmen  is  now  held  in 
the  hand  of  England.  Not  one  single  story  can  I  find  of 
Egypt's  valor. 

Will  you  go  back  with  me  and  linger  for  a  moment  on  that 
beautiful  bay,  the  Zurich,  the  loveliest  bay  in  the  world,  and 
look  at  the  plateau,  where,  legend  tells  us,  William  Tell  with 
his  associates  met  at  night  and  pledged  themselves  to  secure 
liberty  to  their  land.     Shall  we  return  by  the  battle-field  of 
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Waterloo,  which  I  have  studied  with  interest  and  pass  brieily 
over  the  field  of  Sedan,  which  I  have  never  seen,  where  the 
old  and  new  Napoleon  in  single  days  destroyed  the  glories  of 
ten  centuries  of  their  native  land. 

I  must  not  linger  long  upon  the  battle-field.  Let  us  come 
home  to  our  native  land,  and  learn  what  is  the  lesson  which 
these  scenes  suggest  to  us,  and  have  preserved  to  them,  what 
are  the  qualities  which  are  of  worth  in  this  world.  If  they 
are  not  loyalty  to  duty,  what  brought  our  ancestors  from 
those  fat  fields  of  well-favored  England  to  the  rock-girt 
shores  of  Massachusetts,  and  landed  them  upon  a  wintry 
day  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  if  it  was  not  the  stern  resolve  that 
they  would  worship  God  and  duty  in  their  own  way  ? 

It  was  a  pleasure  when  I  heard  Senator  Hoar  a  few  days 
ago  contrast,  if  I  may  borrow  a  brilliant  thought  from  him, 
the  different  feelings  which  inspired  the  British  and  the 
French  seamen  at  Trafalgar;  the  Frenchman  filled  with  the 
love  of  glory,  but  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  at  the  mast  head, 
"  We  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty";  words  that  are  dear 
to  us  as  to  them,  to  eveiy  Anglo-Saxon. 

Who  can  note  and  compare  these  influences,  and  then 
return  to  our  dear  native  land,  without  a  heart  too  full  for 
utterance,  thanking  God,  for  our  age  and  land  and  rights  of 
birth?  When  and  where  is  the  man  who  is  not  pleased  with 
the  priceless  heritage  which  is  handed  down  to  our  children 
in  the  ages  to  come?  If  choice  were  forced  upon  us,  to  lose 
our  history  and  the  great  character  moulded  in  it,  suggested 
by  the  Common  here  at  Taunton,  by  Lexington,  by  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Concord  and  the  rest,  and  to  receive  great  riches, 
who  could  hesitate  between  the  mess  of  pottage  and  our 
glorious  birthright  ? 

What  is  the  most  tremendous  question  ever  asked  in  this 
world  ?  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  own 
soul  ?  Shall  we  not  place  high  in  honor,  above  all  else,  the 
historic  character  which  has  grown  up  around  Massachusetts, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  events  which  are  commemorated 
upon  the  tablet  on  yonder  boulder? 

We  accept  our  great  history,  not  as  an  eloquent,  vulgar 
boast,  not  in  any  cheap  vanity,  not  as  a  joy,  but  as  a  solemn 
trust,  a  mighty  trust,  as  a  supreme  gift  of  God,  to  be  accounted 
for  to  Him.  Ten  talents  are  not  given  to  any  man  for  naught, 
nor  to  be  buried  in  the  earth. 

No  man  can   pass  by   Taunton   Common  and  read   those 
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.simple  words  on  the  tablet,  without  feeling  the  glorious  priv- 
ileges which  he  has  inherited  in  this  land,  The  man  should 
know  his  privileges,  at  the  same  time  bowing  his  head  at  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  winch  they  suggest. 

I  have  a  few  words  from  the  "  Spectator,"  to  show  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  things  in  England,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
quote  from  the  last  May's  "  Spectator "  a  few  words  from  a 
despairing  article,  as  to  the  source  of  danger  in  the  condition 
of  England.  "What  democracy  calls  for  is  a  great  leader, 
who  like  Lincoln,  shall  help  the  average  man  to  find  his  soul. 
A  kind  of  peculiar  fatalism  is  taking  possession  of  the  country. 
We  shall  awake  from  this,  but  the  present  is  sufficiently  deep 
in  consequences,  and  one  of  these  consequences  may  be  that 
England  may  cease  for  a  time  to  guide  the  moral  progress  of 
the  English  speaking  people." 

Turning  from  such  a  dark  picture,  let  me  in  conclusion, 
speak  a  few  words  of  Lincoln's,  which  will  re  echo  through 
our  broad  land,  age  upon  age.  "  We  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  that  ground.  Rather  is 
it  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  for  us." 

Civil  problems  surround  us  of  immense  magnitude.  The 
cities  of  New  York,  of  Boston,  of  Taunton,  are  full  of  tremen- 
dous problems.  Social  problems;  that  of  dealing  with  the 
poor,  that  wisely  organized  and  tender  charity;  that  of  dealing 
with  labor,  so  that  it  shall  have  justice  and  its  full  share  of 
the  joint  products.  The  religious  problem  is  deep  as  God,  as 
lasting  as  Eternity. 

Mr.  Paine  closed  his  excellent  address  with  the  last  stanza 
of  James  Russell  Lowell's  beautiful  commemorative  poem. 

Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett  was  recognized  by  the  President 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  should  certainly  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
believe  to  the  feelings  of  every  person  present,  if  I  did  not 
recognize  the  interest  and  instruction  in  the  poems  and 
addresses  that  have  been  read  and  delivered  this  evening. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  all  will  join  with  me  in  voting  our 
thanks  for  what  we  have  heard  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
addresses  be  taken  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  this 
Society. 

The  motion  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Bennett  was  seconded  and 
enthusiastically  adopted. 
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Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D  :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
which  was  given  me  as  I  entered  the  hall,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  not  violating  any  confidence  or  any  secrecy,  if  I  read  it, 
and  I  will  consider  it  as  making  a  motion  to  be  acted  upon  at 
this  time. 

Dear  Dr.  Emery  :  It  seems  but  right  that  we  should 
publicly  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  James  E.  Seaver,  the  able 
and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and  the  citizens  of  Taunton 
for  his  admirable  arrangements  for  to-day's  celebration,  and 
for  the  promptness  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  Will 
you  not  do  this  in  the  course  of  the  evening? 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  BAYLIES. 

Of  course  I  will  do  it  and  with  the  utmost  gladness,  and  I 
will  consider  that  this  is  a  motion  of  Mrs  N.  E.  Baylies,  that 
thanks  be  returned  to  our  secretary  for  his  immense  labor, 
and  a  labor  of  love  it  certainly  is,  that  he  has  put  into  the 
preparations  for  this  celebration,  which  has  proved  a  most 
wonderful  success.  We  surely  have  it  in  our  hearts  likewise 
to  thank  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us  such  a 
singularly  propitious  day  in  the  month  of  October,  for  this 
day's  proceedings.  I  think  I  hear  the  Regent  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  second  this  motion  of  Mrs. 
Baylies.     Mrs.  Gibbs  seconds  the  motion. 

Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  please  say  "Aye."  A  hearty 
"  Aye  "  was  the  reponse. 

The  evening  exercises  were  concluded  by  all  present  singing 
"  America,"  led  by  the  Orient  Quartette,  and  a  cornet  played 
by  Mr.  Frank  Brooks.  After  which  there  was  vigorous  hand- 
shaking with  the  visiting  friends,  led  off  by  the  President. 
And  all  pronounced  the  entire  day's  proceedings  a  grand 
success,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  day  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Taunton. 

Annexed  are  the  names  of  those  who  contributed  toward 
the  payment  of  the  expenses,  incurred  in  moving  and  prepar- 
ing the  boulder,  and  for  the  dedicatory  exercises. 
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Arthur  M.  Alger, 
Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Nathalie  E.  Baylies, 
William  R.  Black, 
Walter  C.  Baylies, 
Seth  L.  Cushnian, 
Ezra  Davol, 
Eben  A.  Dean, 
Edwin  H.  Evans, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Emery,  D.  D., 
Nathaniel  J.  W.  Fish, 
Frank  L.  Fish, 
William  E.  Fuller, 
William  H.  Fox, 


Fred  S.  Hall, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Keith, 
Henry  M.  Lovering, 
John  F.  Montgomery, 
Thompson  Newbury, 
Nonius  Paige,  M.  D., 
Charles  A.  Reed, 
Henry  G.  Reed, 
James  E.  Seaver, 
Herbert  M.  Staples, 
Sylvanus  M.  Thomas, 
George  A.  Washburn, 
Lewis  Williams, 
Weir  Stove  Co. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

OF     THE    OLD     COLONY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY,    THE     ROBERT    TREAT 

PAINE    CHAPTER,    SONS    OF     THE     AMERICAN    REVOLUTION,    AND 

THE  LYDIA  COBB  CHAPTER,  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMKRICAN 

REVOLUTION,  AT  THE  DEDICATION    OF    THE    MEMORIAL 

TABLET     ERECTED     BY    THE     COMMONWEALTH     OF 

MASSACHUSETTS  ON  TAUNTON  GREEN  AT    3.30 

P.  M.,  AND  THE  EXERCISES  IN  HISTORICAL 

hall  at  7.45  p.  m.,  oct.  15th,  1897. 


His  Honor,  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  Emery,  D.  D., 
Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed, 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Lovering, 
Mr.  Edmund  W.  Porter, 
Mr.  James  E.  Seaver, 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Baylies, 
Hon.  William  C.  Lovering, 
Hon.  William  E.  Fuller, 
Hon.  W.  R.  Black, 


Mayor,  N.  J.  W.  Fish, 

Geo.  M.  Woodward,  Esq., 
James  M.  Cushman,  Esq., 
Dr.  W.  W.  Waterman, 
Mr.  Dudley  M.  Holman, 
Dr.  Onias  S.  Paige, 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Mahoney, 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Paige, 
Mrs.  Susan  J.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Clara  I.  Hubbard. 


THE  EARLY  HATHWAYS  OF  TAUNTON. 

BY    MARY    E.    N.    HATHEWAY. 


Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Taunton,  a  company  of  men 
migrating  from  some  of  the  older  towns  came  to  reside  within 
its  borders,  and  were  designated  as  the  u  first  settlers,"  a  term 
which  has  adhered  and  served  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
first  purchasers. 

Among  these  appears  the  name  of  Nicholas  Hathway. 

Of  his  previous  history  nothing  is  known  except  what  may 
be  learned  from  the  notices  of  him  contained  in  the  records 
of  Boston,  which  show  that  he  sojourned  there  for  a  season 
and  purchased  lands  in  that  vicinity  before  coming  to  Taunton. 

In  the  report  of  the  Boston  Commissioners  published  in 
1877,  in  the  Vol.  of  Records  for  1640,  on  page  50,  the  follow- 
ing item  may  be  found. 

"  At  a  meeting  Feb.  24, 1639,  there  was  granted  to  Nicholas 
Hathway  of  Monaticott,  at  Mount  Woollystone,  a  lott  there 
for  4  heads,  and  20  acres  more,  there  being  in  all  36  acres, 
upon  the  same  covenant  of  3  shillings  per  acre." 

A  similar  mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  "  History  of  Quincy 
and  Braintree,"  within  whose  limits  the  "  lott "  was  located, 
and  with  an  additional  note  showing  that  he  did  not  become 
a  settler  there;  which  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  subse- 
quent data  that  he  came  to  Taunton  in  1639,  or  1640. 

In  the  collection  of  Suffolk  Deeds,  Vol.  1,  Deed  28,  the 
statement  is  made  that  in  1642  Daniel  Rogers  sold  to  John 
Stow  a  parcel  of  land  in  Braintree,  which  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  "  lands  of  Hattaways." 

This  unquestionably  refers  to  the  36  acres  granted  to 
Nicholas  Hathway  in  1639,  and  which  was  apparently  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  this  transaction. 

That  he  became  an  extensive  land  owner  in  Taunton,  is 
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evident  from  the  frequency  with  which  his  name  occurs  in 
the  Proprietary  Records  in  relation  to  sales  and  adjustments 
of  the  original  rights  and  grants. 

As  he  is  not  included  in  the  military  list  of  1643,  which 
comprised  all  able  to  bear  arms  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
60,  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  were  living  at  that  period  his 
health  must  have  been  inadequate,  or  he  was  too  far  advanced 
in  years  to  be  elegible  for  service;  and  as  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  him  in  connection  with  any  public  activities -the 
conclusion  is  reasonable  that  he  did  not  live  very  long  after 
establishing  his  home  in  New  England.  A  tradition  has 
come  down  from  past  generations  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  but  this  remains  to  be  authenticated. 

Of  his  family  specified  in  the  Boston  Reports,  while  no 
positive  account  can  be  rendered  of  all  its  members,  there  is 
actual  and  definite  knowledge  with  regard  to  one,  who  is 
recognized  distinctively  through  the  records  of  Plymouth 
Colony  as  "  John  Hathway  of  Taunton." 

Savage  in  his  "  Genealogical  Dictionary  "  makes  mention 
of  Joseph  Hathway  of  Taunton,  who  was  admitted  freeman 
in  1657,  and  adds,  that  he  was  probably  a  brother  of  the  first 
John.  Until  some  evidence  in  contradiction  of  this  assertion 
is  brought  forward  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
left  to  occupy  the  place  thus  assigned  to  him. 

In  a  recently  published  volume  entitled,  "  Soldiers  of  King 
Philip's  War,"  on  page  427,  in  the  list  of  men  credited  with 
service  during  that  period  there  is  found  the  name  of  Jacob 
Hathway  of  Taunton;  who,  on  grounds  of  a  strong  proba- 
bility is  also  assigned  to  this  household  as  brother  of  John 
and  son  of  Nicholas. 

And  it  may  be  noted  as  a  significant  fact  that  the  names 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  this  family.  The  relationship  of  John 
is  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  passage  contained  in  the  Pro- 
prietary Records,  Vol.  5,  page  1,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"At  ye  request  of  John  Andrews  of  Norton,  for  to  reckon 
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about  land  on  half  a  purchase  right  that  was  originally  John 
Gilbert's,  and  on  one  third  part  of  a  purchase  right  that  was 
John  Hathway's,  originally  his  father's,  Nicholas  Hathway." 

The  time  of  their  coming  to  Taunton  is  determined  by  a 
deposition  to  be  found  in  the  Bristol  County  Records,  Vol.  2, 
page  19,  in  which  John  Hathway  makes  the  declaration  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  and  occupation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  town  extended  as  far  back  as  1639  and  1640, 
"and  further  saith  not." 

He  was  about  ten  years  of  age  at  that  period,  as,  according 
to  another  deposition  recorded  in  the  same  volume  on  page 
32,  the  statement  he  makes  in  relation  to  his  age  shows  that 
he  must  have  been  born  in  1629.  In  1657,  his  name  appears 
with  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

In  1658,  he  purchased  with  two  associates,  for  the  sum  of 
152  pounds,  400  acres  of  "  meadow  and  upland,"  in  that  part 
of  Taunton  which  afterwards  became  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Berkley.  This  farm  had  originally  been  granted  to 
Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  the  much  esteemed  pastor  and  teacher, 
but  on  his  removal  to  New  Haven  it  was  sold  by  him  in  the 
manner  described. 

In  1659,  when  a  division  of  land  was  made,  John  Hathway 
was  recorded  as  having  7  heads  in  his  family,  and  received  a 
share  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

The  people  of  Taunton  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more 
extended  domain,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Indians 
for  the  acquisition  of  those  tracts  of  country  known  as  the 
North  Purchase  and  South  Purchase.  John  Hathway  was  a 
member  of  the  association  which  conducted  these  enterprises, 
and  served  on  various  occasions  with  a  committee  in  surveying 
and  dividing  the  newly  acquired  territory ;  and  he  with  one 
of  the  associate  purchasers  was  chosen  to  see  the  deeds  "signed 
sealed  and  delivered  before  a  magistrate,  and  recorded  in  ye 
Court  roles  at  Plymouth," 

In  1669,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Court  in  reference  to 
the  first   grants  and   titles  —  for   the   purpose  of  "quieting 
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men's  estates."  and,  in  the  re-distribution  of  land  that  followed, 
John  Hath  way  claimed  the  rights  that  were  his  father's. 

In  1670  he  was  made  freeman.  According  to  the  Colonial 
laws,  "  None  could  be  admitted  as  freemen  but  such  as  were 
21  years  of  age,  and  had  the  testimony  of  their  neighbors 
that  they  were  of  sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  orthodox 
in  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  such  as  had  20  pounds 
ratable  estate  at  least  in  the  government." 

In  1671,  in  consideration  of  52  pounds,  he  purchased  of 
Nathaniel  Morton  the  18th  lot  of  the  Freetown  lands  and 
thereupon  installed  his  eldest  son  John  Hath  way,  Jr.,  who 
became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  locality. 

In  1676  he  was  elected  constable.  Of  this  position 
Colonial  history  says,  '"the  office  of  constable  was  one  of 
great  responsibility  and  power,  as  representing  the  civil 
government  and  being  the  chief  exponent  of  law." 

In  1680  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  Plymouth  General 
Court,  and  served  for  5  successive  years ;  and  in  1681  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  "  celectmen  to  order  town  affairs,"  in 
which  capacity  he  served  4  years. 

In  1687  he  was  recorded  as  giving  10  acres  of  land  in  part 
payment  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth. 

He  is  mentioned  many  times  in  the  Plymouth  Court 
Records  as  serving  on  the  grand  jury,  and  as  being  admin- 
istrator on  estates.  In  one  instance  the  following  item  occurs. 
"1682,  March  7.  John  Hathway,  Sr.,  of  Taunton,  attorney 
to  Mr.  John  Hubert  of  Boston." 

On  one  occasion  he  entered  a  complaint  to  the  Court  at 
Plymouth  against  two  Indians,  Philip  and  Tobey,  for  stealing 
his  swine,  and  the  Court  ordered  them  to  pay  him  eight  and 
one-half  bushels  of  corn  as  compensation  for  his  loss ;  and 
when  the  Indians  complained  of  the  horses  and  swine  of  the 
English,  John  Hathway  was  appointed  to  estimate  what  in- 
juries they  had  suffered  and  to  award  damages  for  the  same. 

In  1690,  when    he  was    again    constable,  he  was  actively 
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engaged  iti  re-organizing    the  military  companies,  in  one  of 
which  he  served  as  ensign. 

This  was  during  King  William's  war,  and  in  the  inspection 
returns  of  that  date  the  names  of  John  Hathway,  Sr.,  and 
his  three  sons,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ephraim  were  included. 

In  1691  he  was  again  elected  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth.  In  1695  a  company  of  well  known 
citizens  with  John  Hathwa}-,  Sr.,  of  the  number,  set  up  a 
"bloomery  "  or  forge  on  Stony  Brook,  which  was  called  the 
"  Chartley  Iron  Works."  This  was  afterwords  known  as  the 
"  Leonard  Iron  Works  "  of  Norton. 

In  1696  and  1697  he  was  a  representative  to  Mass.  General 
Court,  and  with  this  his  public  services  are  brought  to  a  close. 

He  was  married  twice ;  but  of  the  two  wives  who  shared 
his  fortunes  very  little  is  known.  The  first  of  these,  in  virtue 
of  her  being  the  mother  of  his  children  claims  the  greater 
degree  of  interest.  Her  name  appears  in  a  deed,  which,  in 
consideration  of  20  pounds  sterling,  conveys  to  Joseph  Wood, 
alias  Atwood,  a  tract  of  land  bounded  in  part  by  Taunton 
Great  River  and  Three  Mile  River,  and  situated  in  that 
section  of  the  Town  that  subsequently  became  incorporated 
as  Dighton.  To  this  deed  "John  Hathway,  Sr.,  and  Martha, 
his  wife,  set  their  hands  and  seals,  Jan.  20,  1678."  In  the 
Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  5,  page  260.  another  deed  is 
recorded  bearing  the  signatures  of  John  Hathway  of  Taunton, 
and  his  wife,  Martha.  It  is  dated  March  1, 1683,  and  conveys 
to  Walter  Hatch  of  Scituate  for  11  pounds  lawful  currency 
of  New  England,  a  share  of  a  freeman's  lot  of  meadow 
situated  at  Mattapoisett.  This  being  in  number  the  twenty- 
second  lot,  and  adjoining  Nathaniel  Southworth's  lot  next  to 
Sipican. 

Between  the  years  of  1693  and  1704,  there  are  several 
deeds  recorded  in  Taunton  which  bear  the  signatures  of  John 
Hathway  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  by  which  portions  of  his  estate 
are  conveyed  to  his  sons. 

He  had  six  children,  John,  Jr.,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ephraim, 
Abigail  and  Rebeckah. 
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He  died  in  1705,  and  his  widow,  Ruth,  died  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  His  home  was  in  that  part  of  Berkley 
known  as  "The  Farms."  The  dwelling-house  was  situated 
towards  the  North,  where,  as  the  deed  specifies,  the  land 
"abuts  on  the  Great  River."  The  place  is  designated  by  an 
iron  tablet  which  was  erected  there  in  1889,  by  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society. 

John  Hathway,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1650.  He  married  Hannah 
Burt,  daughter  of  James  Burt,  and  settled  in  Freetown, 
where  he  died  in  1730.  Abraham  was  born  in  1652.  He 
married  Aug.  28,  1684,  Rebeckah  Wilbore,  daughter  of 
Shadrach  Wilbore.  He  settled  in  Berkley,  and  died  in  1725. 
Isaac  was  born  in  1655.  He  married  March  17, 1686,  Mary 
Pitts,  daughter  of  Peter  Pitts.  He  settled  in  Berkley,  and  ^ 
died   in   1722,     Ephraim   was   born   in    1661.     He   married 

Elizabeth ,  became  a  settler  of  Dighton,  and   died  in 

1718.  Abigail  married  James  Phillips,  Dec.  9,  1685.  She 
died  about  1690.  Rebeckah  married  Jared  Talbot,  May  4, 
1687.  This  marriage  is  recorded  as  being  the  first  that  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Dighton.     She  died  Dec.  31,  1742. 

The  name  of  this  family  which  is  found  so  variously  spelled 
in  the  annals  of  the  early  recorders,  was  at  later  periods 
conformed  to  the  approved  orthography  of  Hathaway,  or 
Hatheway. 


SOME  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  JAMES  BURT, 
OF  TAUNTON.     1622-1680. 

COLLECTED   BY   DORA    BURT   TETLOW. 
ARRANGED   BY   FRANKLIN    PRATT,    ESQ. 


James1  Burt  was  born  in  England  in  1622;  sailed  from  Lon- 
don, April  14,  1635,  in  the  Falcon,  Thomas 
Irish  master,  for  Barbadoes,  where  his  older 
brother  Richard  was  settled.  A  few  years 
later  both  came  to  New  England.  James 
was  in  Newport  in  1639,  but  his  home  seems 
to  have  been  with  his  brother's  family  in 
Taunton,  his  brother  having  soon  died.  He 
bought  of  Thomas  Brayman,  Dec.  26,  1651, 
a  homestead  adjoining  that  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  is  styled  a  carpenter.  These 
homesteads  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Taunton  river,  a  little  below  the  present  site 
of  the  Taunton  Iron  Works  Co.'s  plant.  Dec. 
28,  1659,  he  had  six  heads  in  his  family.     His 

wife  was  Anna ;  she  d.  Aug.  17,  1665. 

He  d.  "  about"  1680,  leaving  a  will,  which 
mentions  four  children  : 

James2,  b.  "abovt"  1659;  m.  Sept.  2,  1685,  Mary  Thayer  of 
Taunton  ;  d.  June  10,  1743. 

Thomas2,  b. ;  m.  about  1690  Mary  Simmons  of  Swan- 
sea, and  had  three  daughters:  —  Mary,  b. 
1691 ;  Abigail,  b.  previous  to  1696  ;  m.  about 
1718  Erasmus  Babet  of  Freetown:  Hannah, 
b.  previous  to  1696.  He  was  of  Swansea  in 
1690  and  1694;  was  living  Feb.  8,  1696-97, 
and  he  d.  previous  to  Jan.  10,  1697-8,  for 
on  that  date  his  widow,  Mary,  married  Thomas 
Makepeace  of  Freetown. 
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Hannah2,  b.  ;  m.  John  Hathaway  of  Freetown,  and  her 

son  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  her  father's  will, 
1680. 

Rachel2,  b.  ;  m.  Dec.  8,  1686,  Aaron  Knap  of  Taunton. 

James2  Burt  (James1),  b.  "abovt"  1659;  m.  Sept.  2,  1685, 
Mary  Thayer  of  Taunton  ;  d.  June  10,  1743. 
His  wife  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in 
the  Plain  cemetery,  but  the  date  of  her  death 
is  nnknown.*     Children  : — 

James3,  b.  1686;  m.  Mary ;  died  March  29,  1774,  in 

eighty-eighth  year. 

Thomas3,  b.  1689 ;  m.  (1)  about  1715  Jemima,  daughter  of 
William  Phillips  of  Dighton  (or  Berkley). 
She  d.  March  28,  1718,  aged  21  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Fox  cemetery  in  Berkley. 
He  m.  (2)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Axtell  of  Berkley.  She  was  b.  in  South 
Carolina  in  1703  and  d.  in  Taunton  July  15, 
1772.  He  died  March  29,  1774,  in  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

Nathaniel3,  b.  Sept.,  1692;  m.  Constant,  daughter  of  Thomas3 
Lincoln:   d.  Nov.  12,  1765. 

William3,  b.  1694;  probably  unmarried;  d.  March  9,1783; 
was  called  "  the  aged." 

Mary3,  b.  1696;  unmarried;  d.  March  3,  1751. 

Mehitable3,  b.  about  1698;  m.  September,  1725,  Ebenezer 
Badcock ;  was  living  in  Coventry,  Tolland 
County,  Connecticut,  Oct,  20,  1791,  a  widow, 
with  sons  William  and  Robert  and  daughters 
Dorothy  Turner  and  Mary,  wife  of  Zephaniah 
Hammon  (probably  Hammond  or  Harmon). 
She  d.  Oct.  1793.  He  d.  Oct.  16,  1773,  in 
seventy-fifth  year. 

*The  headstone  of  this  grave  has  been  gone  many  years,  but  the  foot- 
stone,  with  her  initials  on  it,  remained  until  1895,  when  all  footstone* 
were  removed  by  order  of  the  committee  on  public  property,  and  tb«? 
only  means  of  identifying  many  graves  was  lost 
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Tabitha3,  b.  about  1700;  m.  previous  to  July,  1733, 

Sprague ;  was  living  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  Feb.  9, 
1784,  a  widow,  and  had  son,  Thomas  Sprague. 

Abigail3,  b.   ;    m.  Aug.  30,    1739,    Jonathan   Dean   of 

Taunton;  was  living  in  Ravnham  Oct.  2, 
1788,  a  widow.     She  d.  May  29,  1789. 

Charity3,  b. ;  was  living,  in  1748,  unmarried. 

James3    Burt    (James   21),  b.  1686;    m.    Mary ;  d. 

March  29, 1774,  in  eighty-eighth  year.    Wife, 

Mary,  d.  June  7,  1772,  in  eighty-second  year. 

Children  : — 
James4,  b.  about  1720;    m.  March  19,  1745,  Rachel  Staples; 

d.  1798;  "only  son." 
Mercy4,  b. ;  unmarried;  was  living  Dec.  3, 1795,  and  d. 

prior  to  1802. 

Molly4,  b. ;  m. Gushee. 

Abigail4,  b.  1728;  m.  Ephraim  Woodward;  d.  May  14,  1815, 

aged  eighty-seven. 
Hannah4,  b. ;  m.  James  Seekel. 

James4  Burt  (James  8ai),  b.  about  1720;  m.  March  19, 
1745,  Rachel  Staples  of  Taunton;  he  d.  in 
1798.    Wife,  Rachel,  d. .    Children:— 

Rachel5,  b.  1747;  m.  March  23,  1806,  George  Caswell;  d. 
Sept.  23,  1834,  aged  87. 

Hannah5,  b.  1753 ;  d.  Oct.  3,  1769,  in  seventeenth  year. 

James5,  b.  1755;  in.  Dec.  9,  1780,  Ruth  Pearce  of  Reho- 
both;  d.  May  9,  1806. 

Edward5,  b.  June  8,  1762;  m.  Abigail  Burt  of  Berkley; 
d.  July  12,  1825. 

Marcia5,  b. ;  m.  Sylvester  Jones. 

Ruth5,  b. ;  m.  Sept.  14,  1774,  Nathaniel  French. 

Roby5,  b. ;  unmarried. 

Sylvia5,  b. ;  d.  1817. 

Nathaniel5,  b. ;  died  when  18  years  old. 

Mary6,  b. ;  m. Lincoln. 
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Edward5  Burt  (James  *"Mri),  b.  June  8,  1762;  m.  Abigail 
Burt  of  Berkley  ;  d.  July  12,  1825.  She  was 
b.  Feb.  14,  1770,  and  d.  June  28,  1825. 
Children : — 

Abigail6,  b.  Feb.  11,  1791;  m.  Nov.  18,  1810,  Jacob  Phil- 
lips, Jr.,  of  Taunton ;  d.  Sept.  9,  1863. 

Sarah6,  b.  Feb.  7,  1793;  m.  July  23,  1815,  Benjamin  Dean; 
d.  Nov.  5,  1867. 

Nathaniel6,  b.  1795;  m.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Edmond  Burt 
of  Berkley ;  d.  April  30,  1836. 

Sybil6,  b.  May  18,  1797;  m.  June  4,  1824,  Milton  Paull ; 
d.  April  7,  1881. 

Otis6,  b.  Aug.  7,  1801;  unmarried;  d.  Feb.  9,  1819. 

Edward6,  b.  April  18,  1803;  m.  Maria  Presbrey;  d.  March 
22,  1831. 

Mary6,  b.  March  1,1805;  m.  Bradford  Hathaway;  d.  Dec. 
21,  1837. 

Myra6,  b.  March  13,  1807;  m.  Aug.  3,  1827,  Enoch  B. 
Hathaway  ;  d.  Jan.  21,  1873. 

Benjamin6,  b.  May  14,1809;  m.  Dec.  9,  1830,  Ann  White 
of  Taunton;  d.  Sept.  9,  1889. 

Abigail6    Burt    (Edward5  James4-3-21),  b-  Feb.  11,  1791; 

m.    Nov.   18,    1810,    Jacob    Phillips,    Jr.,  of 

Taunton  ;  d.  Sept.  9,  1863.     He  was  b.  April 

4,  1785,  and    d.  Aug.  10,  1835.     Children: 
Abigail  *    Phillips,    b.   April    28,    1811;    m.    Sept.    8,    1839, 

William  Boyce ;  d.  July  27,  1877. 
George  L.7  Phillips,  b.  June  14,  1813;    unmarried;  d.  May 

11,  1876. 
Philenia7  Phillips,  b.  Apr.  4,  1817  ;  m.  Nov.  19,  1837,  Alvin 

Briggs.     He    was   b.  May  18,  1809,  and   d. 

March  30,  1895.     They  had  no  children. 
Mary  Ann7   Phillips,  b.  April  12,  1819;   m.  Jan.  16,  1848, 

Albert  French;  d.  Sept.  5,  1880. 
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Jacob  B.7  Phillips,  b.  Jan.  23,  1823;  m.  (1)  Jan.  1,  1852, 

Maria  D.  Burt,  (2)  Aug.  14,  1872,  Mary  A. 

Presbrey. 
Edward  B.7  Phillips,  b.  Nov.  11,  1828;    ra.  Sarah  McAffee ; 

d.    May   18,    1857.      She   died    May,    1895; 

"  never  would  tell "  her  age.     They  had  no 

children. 

Sarah6  Burt  (Edward5  James4-3"21),  b.  Feb.  7,  1793;  m. 
July  23,  1815,  Benjamin  Dean;  d.  Nov.  5, 
1867.  He  was  b.  Nov.  26, 1788,  and  d.  April 
30,  1839.     Children  :— 

Abiathar7  Dean,  b.  July  9, 1816  ;  m.  Oct.,  1837,  Lydia  Reed; 
d.  Nov.  22,  1837. 

James  Burt7  Dean,  b.  May  27,  1818;  d.  Jan.  15,  1819. 

James  Otis7  Dean,  b.  April  2,  1820;  m.  Jan.  1,  1844,  Har- 
riet Frances  Fobes;  d.  Jan.  17,  1861. 

Edward  Alonzo7  Dean,  b.  Dec.  31,  1822;    d.  Nov.  22,  1837. 

Miles  Standish7  Dean;  born ;  m.  Nov.  27,  1845,  Almira 

W.  Phillips. 

Sarah  Abigail7  Dean,  b.  April  12,  1826;  d.  Aug.  14,  1834. 

William7  Dean,  b.  Feb.  3,  1828;  d.  Feb.  20,  1856. 

Albert7  Dean,  b.  Aug.  8,  1831;  m.  Dec.  31,  1858,  Rachel 
Jane  Williams. 

Nathaniel6  Burt  (Edward5  James  4-3-2-1),  b.  1795;  m.  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Edmond  Burt  of  Berkley  ; 
d.  April  30,  1836.  She  was  b.  July  15,  1799, 
and  d.  April  25,  1831.     Children  :— 

Rebecca  Adelaide7,  b.  June  25,  1829;  m.  April  14,  1850, 
William  H.  Pierce  of  Taunton ;  d.  April  10, 
1860. 

Nathaniel  Edward7,  b.  Feb.  8,  1832;  m.  May  27,  1857, 
Rowena  B.  French.     No  children. 

Theodore  A.7,  born  April  20,  1834;  m.  June  2,  1856,  Ruth 
C.  Dickerman. 
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Sybil6   Burt  (Edward5   James4"3-21),  b.  May  18,  1797;   m. 

June   4,  1824,  Milton  Paull ;    died  April  7, 

1881.     He  was  b.  Feb.  17,  1795,  and   died 

Feb.  9,  1849.     Children  :— 
Frederic  Edward?   Paull,  b.  April  18,  1825;   unmarried;  d. 

Sept.  2,  1890. 
Otis  Milton?  Paull,  b.  Aug.  12,  1827;  d.  Jan.  26,  1829. 
Ruth  Ann  Sybil7  Paull,  b.  June  13,  1829;  m.  1853  Gilman 

Felch  of  Kensington,  N.  H. 
Milton  Burt7  Paul],  b.  June  22,  1832;  d.  March  18,  1851. 
Sydney7  Paull,  b.  May  27,  1834;  d.  Aug.  23,  1834. 

Edward6  Burt  (Edward5  James4"3-21)  b.  April  18,  1803; 
m.  Maria  Presbrey  ;  d.  March  22, 1831.  She 
was  b. ;  d. .     They  had  one  child  :— 

Amelia  F.7,  b.  Aug.  1,  1828;  m.  F.  S.  Coates ;  died  May 
17,  1854. 

Mary6   Burt  (Edward5  James4-3"2!),  b.  March  1,  1805;  m. 

Bradford  Hathaway ;  d.  Dec.  21,  1837.     He 

was  b.    Oct.,    1801,  and   d.    Oct.    15,    1842. 

Children : — 
Mary  Otis7  Hathaway,  b.  June  24,  1827;  m.  (1)  Benjamin 

Ingell,  (2)  Elisha  Padelford  ;  d.  Jan.  1,  1862. 

Had  no  children. 
Abigail    Francis7   Hathaway,    b.  April   4,    1829;    m.  Elisha 

Padelford  (first  wife)  ;  d.  Oct.  29,  1850. 
Sarah  Maria7  Hathaway,  b.  Jan.  26,  1831 ;  d.  April  14,  1832. 
Edward  B.7  Hathaway,  b.  Sept.  17,  1837;   m.  Jan.  1,  1866, 

Sissona  F.  Phillips. 

Myra6  Burt  (Edward5  James4"8"2  *),  b.  March  13,  1807; 
m.  Aug.  3,  1827,  Enoch  B.  Hathaway;  d. 
Jan.  21,  1873.  He  was  b.  June  11,  1805, 
and  d.  Jan.  5,  1860.     Children  :— 
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Ann  Maria7  Hathaway,  b.  June  21,  1828;  m.  Oct.  2,  1850, 

Joseph  Wright. 
George   Edward-    Hathaway,  b.  Aug.   10,  1839;   d.  Nov.  7, 

1862. 
Benjamin  Burt7  Hathaway,  b.  Sept.  19,  1843;   m.  Nov.  28, 

1867,  Emma  J.  Townsend  ;  d.  June  14, 1886. 

Benjamin6  Burt  (Edward5  James*-3"2"1),  b.  May  14,  1809, 
m.  Dec.  9,  1830,  Ann,  daughter  of  Cornelius 
White  of  Taunton ;  died  Sept.  9,  1889.  She 
was  b.  Dec.  30,  1814,  and  d.  June  7,  1864. 
Benjamin  Burt  was  born  in  Taunton.  His 
ancestors  came  from  England  in  1635  to  the 
Barbadoes  in  the  Falcon,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  New  England.  His  father  was  Ed- 
ward Burt  and  his  mother  Abigail  Burt  of 
Berkley.  Early  in  life  Captain  Benjamin 
Burt,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  all  the 
"village  folk,"  identified  himself  with  the 
coasting  trade,  which  at  that  time  gave  Weir 
village  its  enterprise  and  life.  He  was  a 
master  in  the  vessel  traffic,  owning  sloops 
himself  and  for  many  years  commanding 
them,  then  later  on  controlling  them,  with 
sailing  masters  under  him,  he  doing  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  large  cargoes  of  corn  and 
grain  in  New  York  to  be  shipped  to  the 
merchants  of  Taunton  on  the  sloops  "  Ros- 
cius,"  "Hornet"  and  "Samuel  Crocker." 
These  sloops  were  built  for  him,  and  he  was 
associated  with  them  and  commanded  the 
"Crocker"  as  late  as  1850.  He  also  had  a 
sloop  "  Josephine,"  named  for  his  daughter 
Josephine,  who  married  John  H.  Church, 
now  superintendent  of  streets  in  Taunton. 
No  one  was  more  familiar  with  the  crooked 
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windings  of  the  Taunton  river,  and  between 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  Taunton  he  was 
a  most  reliable  and  successful  pilot.  Captain 
Benjamin  Burt  was  a  type  of  the  successful 
merchantman  of  those  early  days,  when  the 
grain  and  coal  trade  was  carried  on  by  these 
little  sloops  of  about  thirty  tons  burden.  His 
judgment  was  of  the  best;  cool  and  conser- 
vative, he  was  not  often  mistaken  in  making 
a  bargain,  and  was  noted  for  disposing  of  his 
cargoes  at  a  brisk  advance.  Personally  he 
was  genial,  whole-souled,  generous,  had  a 
good  word  for  all,  and  was  counted  one  of 
the  "old  captains,"  whose  stories  and  opinions 
were  welcomed  and  counted  on  by  the  village 
11  coterie,"  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  all 
questions  of  importance  in  the  office  jr  back 
room  of  the  old  warehouse  or  corner  grocery. 
Later  in  life  he  became  interested  in  real 
estate,  and  bought  and  sold  many  of  the  old 
homesteads  of  the  city,  as  well  as  tracts  of 
wood  and  meadow  lands  situated  in  Berkley 
and  "Sandy  Hill/'  Children  (by  E.  J. 
Blain):— 

Abby  Ann-,  b.  May  4,  1832;  d.  Oct.  16,  18-11. 

Benjamin  Leonard",  b.  Sept.  2,  183-1;  m.  Dec.  31,  1856, 
Deborah  Frances  Phillips ;  he  d.  Sept.  7, 
1883.     She  d.  Jan.  27,  1899. 

Josephine",  b.  Sept.  19,  1812;  m.  Jan.  1,  1862,  John  H. 
Church  of  Taunton;  d.  June  12,  1882. 

Alonzo7,  b.  Sept.  1,  1847;  unmarried  1897. 

Abigail"  Phillips  (Abigail0  Edward5  James4"3"2"1),  b.  April 
28,  1811  ;  m.  Sept.  8,  1839,  William  Boyce ; 
d.  July  27,  1877.  He  was  b.  June  20,  1816. 
Children  :— 

[8] 
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Mira  A.8  Boyce,  b.  Dec.  24,  1841;  d.  Nov.  2,  1845. 
George  W.8  Boyce,  b.  Feb.  15,  1843;  d.  Nov.  22,  1844. 
Philenia  E.8  Boyce,  b.  Dec.  15,  1845;  d.  Aug.  11,  1852. 
Mira    H.8    Boyce,    b.    May    22,    1848;     m.    Wiliiam    Allen. 
Children : — 
Sultana  L.9  Allen,  b.  May  22,  1869;  d.  Feb. 

17,  1878. 
Nellie  B.9  Allen,  b.  Oct.  21.1873;   d.  Feb. 

23,  1878. 
Florence    T.9  Allen,  b.  Nov.  25,    1874;    m. 

Sept.,  1895,  Oscar  E.  Berry. 
William9  H.  Allen,  b. 
Albertine  F.8  Boyce,  b.  Sept.  12,  1852;  m.  March  13,  1871, 
George  A.   Presbrey.     He  was  b.  April  10, 
1848.    Children:— 
Maud  it »  Presbrey,  b.  Oct.  22,  1873. 
Mina    M.9    Presbrey,    b.  Oct.  22,  1873;    d. 

March  4,  1874. 
George  W.9  Presbrey,  b.  Dec.  15,  1875;  d. 
Dec.  7,  1881. 


Mary    Ann7    Phillips    (Abigail0    Edward5   Jam* 


)   b. 


April  12,  1819;  m.  Jan.  16,  1848,  Albert 
French ;  d.  Sept.  5,  1880.  He  was  b.  Aug. 
21,  1824,  and  d.  Aug.  28,  1879.  They  had 
one  son  : — 
Daniel  A.8  French,  b.  April  9,  1854;  m.  Dec.  2,  1874,  Maria 
V.  Collins.  She  was  b.  Feb.  20,  1857.  Chil- 
dren : — 

Florence  May9  French,  b.  Nov.  23,  1875. 
Mary  Aldona9  French,  b.  Nov.  11,  1878. 
Chester  Alvin9   French,  b.  Sept.  5,  1881 ;  d. 
Sept.  20,  1882. 


Jacob  B.7  Phillips  (Abigail0  Edward5  James4  3"21)  b.  Jan. 
23,   1823;    m.   (1)    Jan.  1,  1852,   Maria  D. 
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Burt.  She  was  b.  Oct.  13,  1827,  and  d.  Feb. 
5,  1871.  He  m.  (2)  Aug.  14,  1872,  Mary 
A.  Presbrey.  She  was  b.  April  1,  1842. 
Children  : — 


Jacob   Arthur8  Phillips,  b.  Feb.  10,  1853 ;  m.  Dec.  24,  1873, 

Annie    H.   Presbrey.     She  was  b.  Aug.  24, 

1852. 
Edward  M.8  Phillips,  b..  Sept.  29,  1859;    m.  Nov.  29,  1883, 

Emma  Trussell.     She  was  b.  Nov.  6,  1802. 

They  have  one  child  : — 

Addie  M.9  Phillips,  b.  Sept.  8,  1884. 
Mabel  L.8,  Phillips,  born  Oct.  26,  1864;  m.  June  3,  1891, 

Arthur  H.  Leach.     He  was  b.  Sept.  6,  1865. 

Children  : — 

Carlton  H.9  Leach,  b.  April  18,  1893. 

Marjorie  P.9  Leach,  b.  Sept.  5,  1894. 

Phillips9  Leach,  b.  Feb.  20,  1896;  d.  March 
16,  1896. 
Howard  Lindsey8   Phillips    (by   second   wife),   b.    June  14, 

1873;    m.   July    30,  1896,    Mary  L.    Lewis. 

She  was  b.  Sept.  13,  1876. 

James  Otis7  Dean  (Sarahu  Edward5  James43"2"1)  b.  April 
2,  1820;  m.  Jan.  1,  1844,  Harriet  Frances 
Fobes;  d.  Jan.  17,  1861.  She  was  b.  Feb. 
28,  1825.     Children  :— 

Sarah  Alice8  Dean,  b.  Aug.  5,  1845;  d.  Sept.  7,  1846. 

Harriet    Ella  Frances8  Dean,  b.  Nov.  26,  1846 ;  m.  Jan.  9, 
1868,   John    Carpenter  Chace.      The}r   have 
one  son  : — 
Otis  Clayton9  Chace,  b.  Nov.  27,  1872. 

James  Otis3  Dean,  b.  March  27,  1850;  m.  July  2, 1877,  Anna 
Benjamin  Simmons.     Children  : — 
Alice  Simmons9  Dean,  b.  June  26,  1882. 
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Edward  Hart9  Dean,  b.  Dec.  4,  1884. 
Abram  Lawrence''  Dean,  b.  Jan.  24,  1887. 
Lizzie  Alice*  Dean,  b.  Nov.  26,  1853;  d.  July  26,  1876. 

Miles   Standish7   Dean    (Sarah6    Edward5    James4  321)   b. 

;    m.   Nov.    27,   1845,  Alraira    W. 

Phillips.       She    was    born    July    20,    1821. 

Children  : — 
Vernon  L.S   Dean,  b.  May  3,1849;  m.  Jan.  7,  1871,  Ellen 

M.   Rose.     She   was  b.  May  7,  1849.     Chil- 
dren : — 

William  R.'»  Dean,  b.  March  23,  1873;  m. 
Feb.  4,  1897,  Bertha  F.  Monroe.  She 
was  born  Feb.  6, 1871.  Child  :— Barbara 
B.  li.te  Dean,  b.  Feb.  28,  1897. 

Harrie  L.^  Dean,  b.  April  29,  1876;  d.  Dec. 
8,  1876. 

Harrie  S.,J  Dean,  b.  Sept.  1,  1877. 

Bertram  L.'J  Dean,  b.  Nov.  12,  1879;  d.  Feb. 
14,  1880. 
Flora    Jtf    Dean,   b.    March  20,    1852;    m.    Aug.    25,    1872, 

Thomas  F.  Poole.     Pie  was  b.  Aug.  25,  1844. 

Child  :— 

Elmer  F.9   Poole,  b.  Feb.  16,  1873;  m.  June 
26,  1895,  Clara  F.  Macomber.     She  was 
b.  Jan.  18,  1877. 
Olney  S.»   Dean,  b.  Jan.  3,  1855;  m.  Nov.  12,  1873,  Ida  F. 

Rounds.    She  was  b.  Oct.  28,  1856.    Child  :— 

Tracy  L.9  Dean,  b.  Nov.  12,  1877;   m.  Wil- 
liam G.  Smith. 
Clarence  W.S   Dean,  b.  Aug.  28,  1859;    m.  June    1,  1885. 

Myra  E.  Bugbee.     She  was  b.  Feb.  15,  1858. 

Children  : — 

Stella  M.'»  Dean,  b.  July  12,  1885. 

Merton  C.(J  b.  Aug.  14,  1886. 
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Albert7  Dean  (Sarah0  Edward5  James4"8"6?'1)  b.  Aug.  8, 
1831;  m.  Dec.  31,  1858,  Rachel  Jane  Wil- 
liams.   She  was  b.  Oct.  14, 1833.    Children  :— 

Annie  Cliffords   Dean,  b.  June  23,1860;   d.  July  22,1880. 

Carrie  Gordon"  Dean,  b.  Aug.  12,  1804;  m.  April  25,  1888, 
James  Walter  Parker.  He  was  b.  March 
28,  1864. 

Rebecca  Adelaide7  Burt  (Nathaniel0  Edward5  James4"3"2-1) 

b.  June  25,  1829  ;  m.  April  14,  1850,  William 

H.  Pierce   of   Taunton  ;    d.  April  10,  1860. 

He  was  b.  Children  : — 

Amie  F.a  Pierce,  b.  Feb.  2, 1851;  m.  March  24,  1880,  Thomas 

Paull.     He  was  b.  March  5,  1847. 
Adelaide  Eva8  Pierce,  b.  April  1,  1860;    m.  Nov.  25,  1880, 

Robert  F.  White.     He  was  b.  May  5,  1859. 

Children  : — 

Everett  Burt0  White,  b.  Nov.  4,  1881. 

Louise  Adelaide5'  White,  b.  July  13,  1884. 

Nathaniel  Edward7  Burt  (Nath'l0  Edward5  James4"3"2"1), 
b.  Feb.  8,1832;  m.  May  27,1857,  Rowena 
B.  French,  daughter  of  Rodney  and  Rowena 
(Burt)  French.     No  children. 

Theodore  A.7  Burt  (Nathaniel0  Edward5  James4"321),  b. 
April  20,  1834;  m.  June  2,  1856,  Ruth  C. 
Dickerman  of  Berkley.  She  was  b.  July  19, 
1839.    They  live  in  Alliance,  Ohio.    Child:— 

Harriet  F.s,  b.  April  27,  1858;  m.  Jan.  1,  1877,  John  W. 
Haine  of  North  Bloomfield,  Ohio.  Chil- 
dren : — 

Mary  Burt0  Haine,  b.  June  30,  1878. 
Eugene  Wesley1'  Haine,  b.  April  14,  1883 
Rollin  Fisher0  Haine,  b.  May  1,  1888. 
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Ruth  Ann  Sybil"  Paull  (Sybil**  Edward5  James4"3"2-!),  b. 
June  13,  1829;  m.  1853,  Gilman  Felch  of 
Kensington,  N.  H.     Children  : — 

Aretas  Fobess  Felch,  b.  1856;  m.  Eunice  Bell  Cbirguin  of 
Edgartown,  Mass. 

Milton  Wards  Felch,  b.  1858;  d.  1894. 

Edward  Lyman  a  Felch,  b.  1860. 

Abby  Louises  Felch,  b.  1862. 

Abigail  Frances7  Hathaway  (Mary«  Edward5  James4-3"2-1) 
b.  April  4,  1829 ;  m.  Elisha  Padelford  (first 
wife)  ;  d.  Oct.  29,  1850.     Child  :— 

Anna  Parkers  Padelford,  b.  Sept.  13,  1849;  d.  May  20, 
1850. 


Edward    B.7    Hathaway   (MaryO   Edward5   James4"3-21)  b. 

Sept.  17,  1837 ;   m.  Jan.  1,  1857,  Sissona  F. 

Phillips.    She  was  b.  .     Children  :— 

Edna  Darling-s  Hathaway,  b.  Nov.  7,  1866  ;  m.  April  14,  1886, 

John  Thomas  Fyans.      He  was  b.  Aug.  14, 

1862.     Children:— 

Edward  Lawrence9  Fyans,  b.  Sept.  28,  1886  ; 
d.  July  20,  1887. 

Sissona  Edna9  Fyans,  b.  Aug.  18,  1888;  d. 
Feb.  19,  1889. 

Edith  Jennie9  Fyans,  b.  Sept.  11,  1895. 
Edward  Bradford  b   Hathaway,  b.  March  20,  1869;  d.  May 

28,  1870. 
Edith   Bradford s    Hathaway,  b.  Aug.   1,1875;    m.  June  1, 

1892,  George  Henry  Rogers.     He  was  b.  Oct. 

8,  1870,  and  d.  May  8,  1896.     Children  :— 

Clarabelle    Hathaway9  Rogers,  b.  April   13, 
1893. 

George  Edward9  Rogers,  b.  April  1, 1895  ;  d. 
May  24, 1895. 
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Ann    Maria7   Hathaway   (Myra,j   Edward5   James4"3"2'1),  b. 

June  21,    1828;     m.    Oct.    2,    1850,    Joseph 

Wright.     He  was  b.  Feb.  2,  1824  ;  d.  Aug. 

22,1891.     Children:— 
Annie  Josephine8    Wright,  b.  Aug.  18,  1851;    m.  Nov.  19, 

1873,  Oscar  G.  Thomas  of  Taunton.     He  was 

b.  May  1,1851.     Children:— 

Howard  WrightfJ  Thomas,  b.  March  1,  1876. 

Helen  Perkins9  Thomas,  b.  May  29,  1879. 

Laura  Granville1'  Thomas,  b.  Dec.  19,  1881. 

Josephine  Sampson y  Thomas,  b.  Oct.  22, 1889. 
Lizzie  Standish8   Wright,  b.  July  25,  1856;   m.  Oct.  6,  1875, 

Clarence  E.  Leonard  of  Taunton.     He  was 

b.  Feb.  10,  1854.     Children:— 

Clarence  Arlin9  Leonard,  b.  Jan.  5,  1877;  d. 
July  19,1877. 

Nina   Ettienne,J  Leonard,  b.  July  21,1878; 
d.   March  3,  1885. 

Pearl  Meredith &  Leonard,  b.  Jan.  25,  1880. 

Ralph  Merton,J  Leonard,  b.  July  7,  1881. 

Fay  Allerton1'  Leonard,  b.  Feb.  15,  1883. 

Lola  Irving11  Leonard,  b.  Feb.  15,  1885. 

Clarence  Temple9  Leonard,  b.  Sept.  8,  1887. 
Hattie  Maria s  Wright,  b.  Nov.  21,  1859. 

Benjamin  Burt7  Hathaway  (MyraG  Edward5  James4"3"2"1), 
b.  Sept.  19,  1843;  m.  Nov.  28,  1867,  Emma 
J.  Townsend;  d.  June  14,  1886.    Children  :— 

George  Edwards  Hathaway,  b.  June  20,  1868;  m.  June  1, 
1896,  Mary  Harvey. 

Annie  Maria8  Hathaway,  b.  Sept.  2,  1870. 

Harry  Clifford8  Hathaway,  b.  Dec.  22,  1879. 

Benjamin  Leonard7  Burt  (Benj."  Edward5  James4'3--"1), 
b.  Sept.  2,  1834;  m.  Dec.  31,  1856,  Deborah 
Frances,  daughter  of  William  Stoddard  and 
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Hannah  (Burt)  Phillips.  She  was  b.  Oct, 
20,  1836;  d.  Jan.  27,  1809.  He  was  a  very 
succssful  grain  and  produce  dealer  at  Weir 
Village,  Taunton.     Children:— 

Emma  Josephines  b.  Nov.  22,  1857  ;  m.  Oct.  7,  1885,  Charles 
Hodge  Blain. 

Dora  Isabels,  b.  July  14,  1859;  m.  Oct.  3,  1893,  Albert 
Henry  Tetlow  of  Taunton.  He  was  b.  March 
13,  1859. 

Josephine7  Burt  (Benjamin0  Edward5  James4"3"2"1),  b.  Sept. 
19,  1842;  in.  Jan.  1,  1862,  John  H.  Church 
of  Taunton  ;  d.  June  12, 1882.     He  was  born 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Dec.  6,  1836.     Child  :— 
Harrie  Fredericks    Church,  b.  Oct.  17,  1865. 

Emma  Josephine8  Burt  (Benjamin  L.7  Benjamin6  Edward5 
James4  3"2  i),  b.  Nov.  22,  1857;  m.  Oct.  7, 
1885,  Charles  Hodge  Blain  of  Taunton.  He 
was  b.  in  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 
Children  : — 

Josephine  Burt0  Blain,  b.  Dec.  24,  1887. 
Margaret  Graham9  Blain,  b.  March  17,  1890. 
Graham  Burt11  Blain,  b.  March  26,  1894. 


NECROLOGY  OF  THE 
OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


REV.  EDWARD  PAYSON  THWING, 

Elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  in  1889,  was  born  in  Ware, 
Mass.,  August  25,  1830,  and  died  in  Canton,  China,  May  9,  1893. 

lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1855,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  185S;  was  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1862-67,  of  the  Tolmers  Square  Church  of  London, 
England,  in  1867-68,  and  subsequently  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  held  the  professorship  of  Yocal  Culture  at 
Gorham  (Me.)  Seminary  in  1870-74,  and  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the 
Tabernacle  Free  College  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  in  187-1-78.  During  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  graduated  at  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  In  1891,  while  traveling  in  China,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
need  of  humane  institutions  in  that  country,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  engage  in  the  erection  of  an  asylum  at  Canton. 

Professor  Thwing  was  widely  known  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  and 
frequently  officiated  in  the  pulpits  of  London.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press  and  to  periodicals,  and  was  the  author  of 
Drill  Book  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture,  Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,  etc. 

He  married  Susan  Mary  Waite,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  died  in  Canton, 
China,  June  18,  1S93. 

HAMILTON  ANDREWS  HILL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Of  Boston,  died  April  27,  1895.  He  was  the  son  of  Hamilton  and 
Anna  (Andrews)  Hill,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  was  born  in  London, 
England,  April  14,  1827.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  London,  and  became  a  student  at  Oberlin  College,  of  which  his  father 
was  treasurer.  In  1849  he  became  a  shipping  and  commission  merchant 
of  Boston,  and  subseijuently  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sears  &  Hill. 
He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  from  1S67  to  1873, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Boston 
from  1878  to  1881,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  1878 
and  1879. 
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Mr.  Hill  was  the  author  of  several  historical  works,  two  of  which  are: 
a  Memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence  (1883),  and  a  History  of  the  Old  South 
Church  of  Boston  (1890). 

He  was  interested  in  many  associations,  and  was  officially  identified 
for  several  years  with  the  work  of  the  New  England  Historic  Gen- 
ealogical Society. 

He  was  married  May  4,  1859,  to  Miriam  Phillips,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Walley,  who  died  in  1862,  and  on  May  27,  1869,  to  Anna  Frances, 
daughter  of  Charles  Carruth. 

He  was  elected  an  honorary  membor  of  this  societv  in  1888. 

THOMAS  HOOPER 

Was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1805,  and  died  in  East 
Bridgewater  April  30,  1895. 

He  was  a  son  of  William  and  Polly  (Tilson)  Hooper  of  Bridgewater 
and  a  descendant  of  William  Hooper,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1635 
and  settled  in  Reading,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  with  his  father  served  under  Major  Eliphalet  Cary 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Hooper  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker;  he  was  aftewards 
employed  as  a  house,  sign  and  carriage  painter,  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  the  painting  and  finishing  shops  of  Bates,  Hyde  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  cotton-gins,  now  known  as  the  Eagle  Cotton-gin  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Bridgewater. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  most  advanced  age,  he  was  engaged  also 
in  the  congenial  occupation  of  a  florist,  and  was  widely  known  in  the 
flower-markets  of  Boston. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  local  history,  and  was  of  especial  service 
in  the  preparation  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Hooper  family.  He  became  a 
resident  member  of  the  Old  Bridgewater  Historical  Society  in  1S94,  and 
of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  in  1891. 

Mr.  Hooper  married  Aug.  15,  1832,  Eloise,  daughter  of  Calvin  and 
Eunice  (Sprague)  Washburn  of  Bridgewater.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

IRA  WATSON  MAXHAM, 

Son  of  John  and  Susanna  (Pratt)  Maxim,  was  born  in  Carver,  Mass., 
Nov.  9,  1818,  and  died  in  Taunton  May  24,  1895. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Taunton.  He  was  registered  as 
a  nailer  at  an  early  age,  and  was  employed  as  a  skilful  mechanic  and 
foreman  in  the  works  of  the  Taunton  Copper  Manufacturing  Company. 
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He  retired  from  his  position  at  the  time  of  the  re-organization  of  the 
company  in  1884,  and  was  not  afterwards  actively  engaged  in  his  occu- 
pation. 

He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  political  campaign  of  1840,  in  which 
his  father  participated  as  the  writer  of  popular  songs  and  the  author  of 
the  Log  Cabin  Songster. 

Mr.  Maxham  held  no  political  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Mehodist  church  of  Taunton. 

He  married  Celia  C.  Hatch,  who,  with  an  adopted  daughter,  is  still 
living.     He  became  a  resident  member  of  this  society  July  9,  1888. 


ALDEN  FOOTE  SPRAGUE, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Peleg  and  Charlotte  (Owens)  Sprague,  was  born 
in  Bath,  Me.  Aug.  30,  1831  and  died  in  Taunton,  July  3,  1895. 

Mr.  Sprague  learned  the  machinist's  trade  at  Mansfield,  and  was  early 
engaged  as  a  journeyman  at  the  Mason  Machine  Works  in  Taunton. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  William  Mason  in  the 
capacity  of  coachman,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  active  life  in  the  service 
of  the  family  of  his  employer. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  identified  with  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
Taunton,  and  in  1878  published  a  reliable  record  of  the  old  Oregon  and 
Niagara  Engine  Companies  with  which  he  was  associated  both  as  fore- 
man and  treasurer. 

He  was  also  foreman  of  Steam  Fire  Engine  No.  1.  and  upon  his 
retirement  from  active  service  in  the  fire  department,  was  numbered  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Veteran  Firemen's  Association. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  interested  in  meteorology,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  with  a  perfect  set  of  instruments,  kept  a  valuable  meteorologi- 
cal record,  which  was  published  in  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers, 
and  was  contributed  to  the  weather  bureau  in  Washington. 

He  was  an  active  participant  in  political  campaigns  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  City  Committee. 

He  was  a  member  of  King  David  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  St.  Mark's 
R.  A.  C,  and  of  St.  John's  Commandery,  and  an  oificer  of  the  Taunton 
Humane  Society. 

Mr.  Sprague  married  (1)  Sept.  18,  1852,  Mary  F.  Turner,  daughter 
of  Larned  and  Mary  Turner.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  survive.  He  married  (2) 
Oct.  10,  1892,  Harriet  Blake  French,  daughter  of  John  Theodore  and 
Harriet  Maria  (Wentworth)  French  of  Taunton.  He  became  a  resident 
member  of  this  society  in  1878. 
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JOHN  SIMPSON  EMERY, 

Of  Boston,  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  in  1894,  was  born  in 
Sullivan,  Me.  Sept.  13,  1816  and  died  in  that  town  Aug.  28,  1895. 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Hiram  and  Rachel  S.  (Simpson)  Emery, 
and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Emery,  who  sailed  from  South- 
ampton with  his  brother  John,  and  landed  in  Boston  June  3,  1635.  Mr. 
Emery  was  prominently  known  for  more  than  forty  years  as  a  shipbroker 
in  Boston,  and  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  John  S.  Emery  & 
Co  ,  168  State  St.,  of  that  city.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  common 
welfare  of  shipping,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Boston  Marine  Insurance 
Company  and  of  the  China  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  East  Boston  Dry  Dock  Company. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  of  liberal  opinions  and  of  ac- 
knowledged integrity. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Sullivan   and  was  one  of 
its  generous  benefactors.     He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Bangor  Historical 
Magazine  and  other  periodicals,  and  was  of  special  service  in  the  work 
of  compiling  the  genealogical  records  of  the  Emery  family- 
Mr  Emery  married  Dec.  1,  1850  Prudence  Simpson. 


LLEWELLYN  DEANE,  ESQ., 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  born  in  Ellsworth,  Me. 
April  23,  1829  and  died  Sept.  3,  1895. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  Gilmore  and  Rebecca  Dennis  (Padelford)  Deane 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Deane  one  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers of  Taunton. 

He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1849  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1852,  and  was  associated  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  as  a  member  of  the  him  of  II.  P.  &  L.  Deane  of  Portland. 

In  1861  at  the  beginning  of  President  Lincoln's  administration  Mr. 
Deane  received  an  official  appointment  at  Washington,  and  from  1864  to 
1873  was  an  exaininer-in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Subsequently 
he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington,  and  in  recent 
years,  in  company  with  his  son,  William  Wallace  Deane,  was  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  L.  Deane  &  Son  of  that  city.  Mr.  Deane  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Alumni  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  of  special  service  in  the  work  of  the  church 
witli  which  he  was  identified. 

Me  married  Aug.  29,  1871  Mrs.  Louisa  E.  (Andrews)  Rick. 

Mr.  Deane  published  a  report  of  collections  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
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behalf  of  sufferers  by  the  fire  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  i,  1SGG  (1867);  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  Some  Reminiscenses  suggested  by  the  Semi-centennial 
Celebration  of  High  Street  Church,  Portland,  Me.  (1881),  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  John  Gilmore  Deane  together  with  a  recapitulation  of  his 
services  in  establishing  the  north  eastern  boundry  of  Maine,  and  other 
memoranda  relating  to  the  Deane  family  of  Ellsworth,  which  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  (1885). 

He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  Feb.  23,  1854. 


JOB  MONTGOMERY  GODFREY. 

Of  Lakeville,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1883,  was 
born  in  Taunton,  Sept.  4,  1819. 

He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Job  and  Catherine  (Montgomery)  Godfrey,  of 
Taunton,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Job  and  Abigail  (Jones)  Godfrey,  and  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Godfrey  of  Taunton,  whose  lands  bordered  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  forge  in  Raynham. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  for  many  years 
gathered  the  harvests  of  his  ancestral  acres  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Taunton  river  within  the  limits  of  the  old  fifth  ward  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  fire  department  and  for  many  years 
was  the  commander  of  the  fire-company  of  the  old  "  Alert,"  which  was 
rr_  special  service  at  the  Neck-of-Land,  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Godfrey  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Taunton 
in  1856. 

He  removed  to  Lakeville  in  1800  and  died  Sept.  9,  1895.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabetn  P.  Hart,  daughter  of  George  Hart;  and  his  second 
wife  was  Jane  Reed.     He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


EDWIN  EMERY, 

Of  New  Bedford,  son  of  William  Leigh  and  Mary  Elizabeth  fPrescott) 
Emery  of  Sanford,  Me.,  was  born  Sept.  4,  1S36,  and  died  in  New  Bedford, 
Sept.  28,  1895. 

He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Emery  of  Kittery,  Me.,  who 
in  1600  became  a  freeman  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  on  his  mother's  side 
was  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Jonathan  Prescott,  an  early  settler  of 
New  Hampshire. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Sanford  and  in  the 
academies  of  Limington  and  Lewiston  Falls,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1861.  He  enlisted  in  1863  for 
three  years  in  the  Union  service  of  the  civil  war  as  a  member  of  Co.  F. 
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Seventeenth  Maine  Infantry,  and  participated  in  many  engagements  in 
the  Virginia  campaign.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864,  and  lay  on  the  battle-field  for  twenty 
four  hours  and  at  one  time  within  the  enemy's  lines  before  he  was  carried 
to  the  hospital. 

He  was  promoted  for  bravery  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  Co. 
A.  of  the  same  regiment  June  28,  1864,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
June  4,  1865. 

Mr.  Emery  was  the  principal  of  high  schools  of  Gardiner  and  Belfast, 
Me.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Southbridge  and  Northbridge,  Mass.,  and  from 
1877  to  1890  was  instructor  of  cadets  of  the  revenue  marine  school- 
ships  J.  C.  Dobbin  and  S.  P.  Chace  at  New  Bedford.  He  was  afterwards 
associated  with  the  insurance  agency  of  Lawrence  Grinnell  &  Co.  of  New 
Bedford,  and  more  recently  in  partnership  with  John  H.  Pedro. 

Mr.  Emery  was  president  of  the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, director  and  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  New  Bedford,  a  member  of  Post  1,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  R.  A.  Pierce  Post 
190,  G.  A.  R.,  and  corresponding  secretary  and  historian  of  the  Bristol 
County  G.  A.  R.  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Emery  delivered  the  historical  address  of  the  centennial  exercises 
of  Sanford,  Me.  in  1S76,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Emery  family,  which  was 
publ-hed  in  1890. 

Mr.  Emery  married  Oct.  27,  1864,  Louise  Farnham,  daughter  of 
Samuel  S.  and  Mary  (Cook)  Wing  of  Brunswick,  Me.  Two  sons  and 
one  daughter  died  in  infancy  ;  three  sons  now  living  are  William  Morrell, 
Clarence  Percy  and  Edwin  Prescott. 

He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  July  20,  1891. 


HON.  JAMES  GUSHING  LEACH, 

Of  Bridgewater,  was  born  June  11,  1831,  and  died  Oct.  3,  1895. 

He  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  and  Elizabeth  (Mitchell)  Leach  of  Bridge- 
water  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Giles  Leach  a  settler  of  that  colonial 
town.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  late 
Ambrose  Keith,  a  well  known  carpenter  and  builder,  and  was  subsequently 
engaged  at  his  trade  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Cotton-gin  Company, 
of  Bridgewater. 

In  1870  upon  his  retirement  from  his  customary  occupation  he  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oil-proof  paper  and  other 
articles  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  became  established  in  a  prosper- 
ous business  that  assured  him  of  a  comfortable  fortune. 
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Mr.  Leach  actively  participated  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Bridgewater  in  1892-93,  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  the  second  Plymouth  district  in  1894,  and 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks  and  banking  in  each 
branch,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  street  railways. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  the  Norfolk  Club,  the 
Brockton  Commercial  Club,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Brockton  National 
Bank.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bridgewater 
Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  Fellowship  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  Har- 
mony Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  of  Brockton  Council  Royal  and  Select  Masters, 
and  of  the  Bay  State  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Old  Bridgewater  Historical  Society 
in  1894,  a  resident  member  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  in  1888, 
and  one  of  its  life  members  in  1894. 

He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Central  Square  Congregational 
Society  of  Bridgewater. 

Mr.  Leach  married  April  29,  1860,  Phebe,  daughter  of  Marcus  and 
Hannah  K.  (Leach)  Conant  of  Bridgewater.  His  three  children  died 
in  childhood. 

HON.  OLIVER  AMES, 

Elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  in  1886,  was  born  Feb.  4, 
1831,  and  died  Oct.  22,  1895. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Oakes  and  Eveline  (Gilmore)  Ames 
of  Easton  and  a  grandson  of  Oliver  Ames,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
manufacturing  firm  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in  the 
academies  of  North  Attleborough  and  Leicester,  spent  a  long  period  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  shovel  factory,  pursued  a  special  course  of  study  at 
Brown  University,  and  in  1863  became  a  member  of  the  firm  at  North 
Easton. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1873,  he.  entered  with  his  brother  upon 
the  labors  of  the  management  of  his  estate  and  of  vast  enterprises  of 
national  importance,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  business  man 
and  financier. 

Mr.  Ames  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  associated  with  the 
republican  party.  He  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
(1880-1881),  for  four  years  lieutenant-governor  (1883-1886),  and  for  three 
years  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  (1887-1889). 

Governor  Ames  was  a  member  of  the  Easton  light  infantry,  and  was 
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identified  with  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  as  second  lieutenant, 
adjutant,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  ollieially  associated 
with  many  railroad,  manufacturing  and  banking  institutions,  and  partici- 
pated in  efforts  of  social  reform  and  beneficence. 

He  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Easton. 

In  association  with  his  relatives  Mr.  Ames  was  instrumental  in  erecting 
at  North  Easton  the  Oakes  Ames  Memorial  Hall  which  was  dedicated  in 
1881,  and  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the  project  of  erecting  the  Oliver 
Ames  High  School  building,  which  was  not,  however,  completed  and 
dedicated  until  after  his  death.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society,  and  was  of  special  aid  in  providing  the 
requisite  means  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  Historical  Hall. 

Mr.  Ames  was  married  in  Nantucket,  March  14,  1860,  to  Anna  Coffin, 
daughter  of  Obed  and  Anna  \V.  Ray,  and  adopted  daughter  of  William 
Hadwen  of  Nantucket.  Of  this  union  were  six  children :  William 
Iladwen,  Evelyn  Orville,  Anna  Lee,  Susan  Eveline,  Lilian  and  Oakes 
Ames. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  WILLIAMS  DEAN  HALL, 

Recording  secretary  and  librarian  of  this  society,  was  born  in  Raynham, 
Mass.,  October  10,  1807,  and  died  in  Taunton,  January  10,  1896'. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  Williams  and  Mary  (Dean)  Hall  of  Raynham, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  George  and  Mary  Hall  who  were  among  the 
early  founders  of  Taunton.  At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  as  a 
printer's  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  Independent  Inquirer  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  became  the  publisher  of  the  Literary  Subaltern,  and  the 
commander  of  the.  Providence  Light  Infantry.  He  removed  to  Taunton 
in  1835,  and  while  engaged  in  mercantile  life  became  a  contribute!-  to  the 
columns  of  the  Taunton  Whig,  then  published  by  Israel  Amsbury  and 
Seth  Bradford.  In  1837  he  became  associated  in  the  office  with  Mr. 
Amsbury,  and  in  1841  was  established  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  which  was  from  that  time  conducted  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Whig. 

With  his  strong  Free-soil  principles  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
republican  party  in  1857,  and  thenceforth  issued  the  paper  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Republican.  In  I860,  in  association  with  Messrs. 
Ezra  Davol  and  Joseph  E.  Wilbur,  he  participated  in  effecting  the  con. 
solidation  of  his  paper  with  the  Bristol  County  Telegram  under  the  name 
of  the  Bristol  County  Republican,  and  in  the  following  year  transferred 
his  remaining  interest  in  the  business    to   Rev.   Ebenezer  Dawes. 

In  1802  Captain  Hall  became  engaged  with  Abijah  M.  Ide,  Jr.,  in  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette  and  the  Weekly  Democrat, 
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the  name  of  the  latter  becoming  the  Union  Gazette  and  Democrat,  and 
was  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  papers  from  1867  till  his 
retirement  from  journalism  in  1872.  Subsequently  he  was  devoted  for 
many  years  to  the  pursuit  of  historical  and  genealogical  studies,  and  from 
1885  till  his  decease  held  the  position  of  recording  secretary  and  librarian 
of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

Captain  Hall  was  active  in  the  service  of  the  local  Militia.  He  with- 
drew from  the  colonelcy  of  the  Providence  Battalion  in  1835,  and  with 
special  fitness  for  the  conduct  of  military  organization  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cohannet  Rifle  Corps  of  Taunton,  a  company  of  exceptional 
prominence,  from  which  he  retired  in  1811.  At  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties in  1861  he  did  valuable  service  as  a  drillmaster  of  volunteers,  and 
throughout  the  protracted  struggle  held  the  office  of  United  States  Provost 
Martial  of  the  second  district  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
1863. 

Captain  Hall  married  Nov.  13,  1831,  Ahby  Southworth  Jackson, 
daughter  of  John  Tuffts  and  Elizabeth  (Southworth)  Jackson,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  The  children  of  this  union  were:  John  Jackson  Hall,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War;  Francis  Marion  Hall,  who 
died  Aug.  13,  1857;  Daniel  Hall,  of  Taunton,  who  served  in  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  during  the  Civil  War;  Anna  Elizabeth  Hall,  who 
died  Sept.  3,1885;  Benjamin  Jackson  Hall,  who  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  11,  1864;  Samuel  Williams  Hall,  of 
Easton,  Mass.;  George  Crocker  Hall,  of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  and  James 
Grossman  Hall,  of  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Cpptain  Hall  was  engaged  in  journalistic  labors  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  was  identified  with  the  causes  of  good  politics  and  good  citizen- 
ship in  the  publication  of  an  excellent  family  newspaper.  As  a  whig  and 
republican  he  sought  the  preferment  of  worthy  candidates  for  office,  and 
ever  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  public  questions  and  public  men.  His 
familiarity  with  the  records  of  the  families  of  the  Old  Colony  rendered 
his  services  of  special  value  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  the  society  contributed 
largely  to  the  growth  of  the  organization  and  .to  the  acquisition  of  the 
treasures  of  Historical  Hall. 

He  was  the  compiler  of  a  work  entitled  The  Taunton  and  Raynham 
Descendants  of  George  and  Mary  Hall,  and  a  contributor  to  the  History 
of  Bristol  County,  which  was  published  in  1883. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  Jan.  20,  1896, 
resolutions  of  respect  were  offered  and  adopted  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Captain  Hall  as  the  recording  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
society,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  letters  of  tribute  to  his  memory 
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were  read   from   Professor   John   Ordronaux,   of   New   York,  and  Hon. 
Marquis  F.  King,  president  of  the  Maine  Genealogical  Society. 

The  services  at  his  funeral  were  conducted  by  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Emery,  D.  D., 
the  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical   Society. 


PROFESSOR  DANIEL  SMITH  TALCOTT 

Of  Bangor,  Maine,  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Jewett)  Smith,  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  7,  1813,  and  died  in  Bangor  January 
19,  1896. 

He  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  Newburyport  and  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  in  the  class  of  1831.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  supplied  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew  Literature  in  that  institution  in  1833-36 ;  was  ordained  Dec. 
7,  1836,  aud  from  1836  to  1838  held  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Sherborn,  Mass. 

In  1839  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  institution  till  his  retirement  in  1881. 

He  was  a  teacher  of  varied  and  accurate  scholarship  which  involved 
a  knowledge  of  many  languages,  and  of  great  fidelity  and  success  in  the 
service  of  the  seminary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  Waterville  in  1853,  and  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1858.  Professor  Talcott  adopted  the  transposition  of  his  name  from 
Smith  to  Talcott,  in  accord  with  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
in  1863. 

He  married  April  23,  1840,  Sophia  Hammond  Brown,  daughter  of 
Dea.  G.  W.  Brown,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Bangor,  and  had  three 
children — Frances  Sophia,  Elizabeth  Talcott  and  Rowland  Mather. 

In  accord  with  his  request,  a  collection  of  books  from  his  library  was 
presented  to  this  society  by  his  daughters. 


PARLEY  IDE  PERRIN, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1886,  was 
born  in  Seekonk,Mass.,  March  1,  1812,  and  died  in  Taunton,  Feb.  6,  1896. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Huldah  (Ide)  Perriu,  of  Seekonk,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Perryn  who  arrived  in  America  in  the  ship 
Safety  Aug.  10,  1635,  and  died  in  Rehoboth  in  1674.  He  spent  many  of 
his  early  years  at  school  and  on  the  farm  in  Seekonk.     At  the  age  of 
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nineteen  he  was  engaged  in  Pawtucket  as  a  machinist's  apprentice  and 
was  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  Bridgewater,  Lowell,  Newark  and 
Philadelphia,  with  special  interest  in  the  construction  of  stationary  and 
locomotive  engines. 

He  became  established  in  his  occupation  in  Providence,  but  in  1846 
entered  the  employ  of  Willard  W.  Fairbanks  of  Taunton,  at  his  shop  on 
Union  street,  and  was  active  in  the  mechanical  management  of  the 
business  which  in  1847  was  incorporated  as  the  Taunton  Locomotive 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  became  engaged  in  the  capacity  of 
draughtsman  and  foreman  of  this  company,  and  subsequently  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  works.  In  later  years  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  duties  of  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  was  form- 
ally elected  to  that  office  July  11,  1877.  He  retired  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  position  in  1888,  but  retained  his  interest  in  the  company 
as  a  stockholder  and  director.  Mr.  Perrin  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank. 

He  served  for  six  years  in  the  aldermanic  branch  of  the  City  Council 
from  the  second  ward  of  Taunton,  and  for  many  years  was  the  president 
of  the  board  of  water  commissioners,  of  which  he  was  an  original  member. 
He  was  also  honored  with  the  nomination  for  the  mayoralty.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Winthrop  Street  Baptist  Church 
of  Taunton,  and  won  the  esteem  of  the  community  as  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  marked  integrity.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  genealogy  of  the  Perrin  family.  He  married  Oct.  10,  1843,  Eunice 
Kent,  daughter  of  Seba  and  Abigail  (Ide)  Kent  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  His 
children  are  Emily  Frances,  and  Huldah  Ide,  wife  of  Everett  Dean 
Godfrey. 

HON.  SIMEON  BORDEN, 

Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Bristol  county,  was  born  in  Troy  (now  Fall 
River)  Mass.,  March  29,  1829,  and  died  March  9,  1896. 

He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Briggs  and  Sarah  (Gray)  Borden  and  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Borden,  the  Quaker,  an  early  settler  of  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I. 

He  pursued  preparatory  studies  at  Fruit  Hill  (R.  I.)  Classical  Institute 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1850.  He  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1852,  and  in  the 
office  of  William  Brigham,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  upon  his  admission  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  in  1853,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 
place.  Mr.  Borden  was  city  solicitor  of  Fall  River  in  1857-59,  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  in  1860-61,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  president 
of  that  body.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1866-73, 
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a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1862-63,  serving  in  each 
year  upon  the  judiciary  committee,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the 
public  library.  He  was,  also,  for  many  years,  a  trustee  of  the  Taunton 
Lunatic  Hospital. 

In  18G4  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Bristol 
county,  and  continued  to  hold  this  responsible  position  uutil  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1855,  Mr.  Borden  was  married  to  Irene  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Newton  and  Elizabeth  Wilbur  (Tobey)  Hathaway  of 
Freetown.  His  children  are  :.  Sarah  Borden,  of  Fall  River,  and  Simeon 
Borden,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  the  successor  of  his  father  as  Clerk  of  Che 
Courts  of  Bristol  County. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  society  Oct.  15,  1889. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Bristol  bar  and  the  Superior  Court  held  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Borden,  was  the  following  tribute  to 
his  memory  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  John  S.  Brayton,  his  predecessor  in 
office : — 

"The  members  of  the  court  found  in  him  a  most  valuable  officer,  and 
one  who  by  his  rare  qualifications  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  judges 
themselves.  Jurors,  suitors,  witnesses  and  all  persons  whose  business 
called  them  to  the  court  house  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and 
an  honest,  efficient  and  accommodating  official. 

"  In  the  court  room  he  was  dignified  yet  approachable.  The  manner 
and  tone  in  which  he  administered  fur  thirty  consecutive  years  that 
solemn  and  impressive  old  oath  to  the  grand  jury  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  centuries  seemed  to  give  to  it  additional  force 
and  solemnity.  He  was  justly  called  the  model  clerk,  and  was  without 
an  equal  in  the  commonwealth.  His  docket  entries  were  always  full  and 
complete,  accurately  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  pleading  and  the 
orders-of  the  court.  His  records,  while  elaborate,  were  simple  and  con- 
cise, and  were  expressed  in  clear,  vigorous  English.  Beyond  the  required 
duties  of  his  position,  by  his  care  and  industry,  the  office  lias  thirty 
bound  volumes  of  exceptions  and  briefs  of  counsel  in  cases  which  have 
been  argued  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  These  volumes  are  of 
great  value,  and  as  precedents  are  consulted  frequently  by  bench  and  bar. 

"  To  Mr.  Borden  more  than  to  any  one  person  we  are  indebted  for 
the  valuable  law  library  of  Taunton,  which  all  the  members  of  the  bar 
appreciate.  It  will  remain  for  years  to  come  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  an  accomplished  and  scholarly  clerk.  Of  the  strictest  integrity  in  all 
his  business  relations,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  noble,  strong  and  gen- 
erous man,  who  kept  the  heart  of  his  boyhood  as  the  years  advanced, 
genial  in  spirit  though  retiring  in  disposition,  enjoying  chaste  and 
refined  humor,  without  deceit  or  guile,  and  of  simple  and  cultivated 
manners, — 

'  He  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  uauie  of  gentleman.' 

"He  had  the  respect  of  the  entire  community  in  which  he  lived  for  the 
excellence  of  his  personal  character,  for  his  high  professional  standing, 
and  for  his  labors  for  the  public  good." 
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THOMAS  SHEPARD 

Of  Taunton,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  May  7, 
1896,  was  a  native  of  Juddington,  England,  and  was  born  July  19,  1815. 

Mr.  Shepard  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  in  this  country,  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  had  been  a  resident  of  Taunton,  and  long  in 
the  employ  of  the  Taunton  Cotton  Company  as  a  weaver  and  an  overseer. 

Mr.  Shepard  retained  a  deep  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
Mas  fond  of  rehearsing  the  story  of  his  early  life ;  but  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  America,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities  for  occupation 
with  which  he  had  been  favored  in  New  England.  He  was  an  honest, 
thrifty  and  industrious  citizen,  who  was  esteemed  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  one  who  had  acquired  in  his  old  age  the  blessings  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  April  4,  1887. 


THOMAS  MANCHESTER  BASSETT, 

Of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  son  of  Eben  and  Salome  Bassett,  was  born 
in  Westport,  Mass.,  June  17,  1832,  and  died  May  8,  1896. 

lie  removed  as  a  child  from  Westport  to  New  Bedford,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  Samuel  Southgate. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  upon  the  removal  of  his  employer  to 
Taunton,  he  accompanied  him  to  that  city,  and  was  there  established  as 
a  merchant.  Subsequently  he  became  employed  as  buyer  in  the  dry-goods 
house  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and  also  held  a  similar  position 
in  the  employ  of  the  firms  of  William  M.  Whitney  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Neal  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  a  residence  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Bassett  became  a  partner  of  Pettis,  Ives  &  Co.  of  the  New  York 
Store  of  Indianapolis  in  1877,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ives  was 
prominently  associated  with  the  firm  under  the  name  of  Pettis,  Bassett  & 
Co.     He  withdrew  from  active  business  life  in  16S9. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  public  charities.  He  experi- 
enced much  pleasure  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  orphan  asylum  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  especially  mind- 
ful of  their  requirements  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  holidays.  He  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  New  England  Society  of  Indianapolis.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  John's  fraternity  of  Masons  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Bassett  married  July  11,  1852,  Clarissa  Margaret  Townsend, 
daughter  of  Almond  and  Clarissa  (Baker)  Townsend  of  Taunton.  A 
great  sorrow  of  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his  only  son  in  18S(>.  He  became 
a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in  1888,  and  a  life  member  in  1894. 
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SAMUEL  MILLER  TINKHAM 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1894,  was 
born  in  Middleboro,  Jan.  3,  1S14,  and  died  in  Taunton,  May  13,  1896. 

He  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Nabby  (Miller)  Tinkham  of  Middle- 
boro, who  removed  to  Taunton  in  1824,  and  a  descendant  of  Ephraim 
Tinkham,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Plymouth.  He  was  employed  as 
a  machinist  in  the  tack  factory  of  Albert  Field  in  1828,  and  in  1831 
became  the  foreman  of  the  establishment.  Subsequently  he  was  super- 
intendent and  agent  of  the  Taunton  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  on 
Court  street,  and  was  interested  with  John  LeBaron  of  Middleboro  in 
the  joint  ownership  of  a  foundry  in  that  town,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Tinkham  &  LeBaron. 

Mr.  Tinkham  was  associated  in  1842  with  Messrs.  A.  S.  and  R.  S. 
Ballard  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  castings  and  stove  trimmings, 
and  afterwards  conducted  the  business  in  partnership  with  Albert  Field. 
In  later  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  business  formerly  maintained  in 
Taunton  by  Charles  Babbitt,  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Babbitt  metal,  in  the  casting  of  white  metal  letters,  and  in  the  making  of 
general  repairs.  He  afterwards  added  to  his  business  the  sale  of  musical 
merchandise,  and  for  many  years  was  favorably  known  under  the  name 
of  the  firm  of  S.  M.  Tinkham  &  Sons,  which  was  dissolved  in  1889. 

Mr.  Tinkham  was  actively  interested  in  the  old  lire  department  of 
Taunton,  and  was  one  of  the  six  owners  of  the  old  Hancock  engine.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Cohannet  Rifle  Corps,  and  of  the  Taunton  Light 
Guard,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  bugler  and  a  member  of  the  Cohan- 
net  Band. 

He  held  the  office  of  town  treasurer  of  Taunton  in  1858,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  in  1872-74.  He  was  also  of  service 
for  several  years  as  a  road  commissioner  and  internal  revenue  assessor. 

Mr.  Tinkham  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  St.  Thomas's  (Episcopal) 
church  of  Taunton,  and  served  for  many  years  as  a  vestryman,  and  in 
early  life  with  great  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  choir. 

He  married  Oct.  26,  1840,  Celia  Ellis  of  Plympton,  Mass.,  and  March 
5,  1856,  Margaret  E.  Bright  of  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


REV.  EPHRAIM  WILLIAMS  ALLEN, 

Of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Oct.  9,  1813,  and 
died  in  Newark,  N.  J.  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  Charles  F.  Hanson, 
May  17,  1890. 

He  was  a  son  of  Ephraim  Williams  and  Dorothy  (Stickney)  Allen,  and 
a  descendant  of  Samuel  Allen  an  early  settler  of  Braintree. 
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Mr.  Allen  pursued  preparatory  studies  at  Hampton,  (X.  H.)  Academy, 
and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1838. 

He  studied  for  the  ministry,  one  year  at  Andover  and  two  years  at 
Yale,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1841. 

He  was  ordained  May  17,  1843,  and  was  immediately  installed  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregatioual  Church  at  North  Reading,  Mass. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1852-57,  at 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  1858-66,  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1866-76,  and  was  acting 
pastor  of  churches  at  North  Middleboro,  1877-83,  at  North  Falmouth, 
1883-85,  and  at  East  Taunton,  1885-90.  He  relinquished  his  last  charge 
Sept.  15,  1890  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  active  service  in 
the  ministry,  and  died  on  the  fifty-third  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Allen  was  for  many  years  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  and  the  son,  as  a  child,  was  often  under  the 
care  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  an  apprentice  in  his  father's 
office  and  for  several  years  a  member  of  his  household,  and  received 
much  encouragement  from  his  employer  in  his  effort  to  establish  the 
Newburyport  Free  Press. 

From  the  association  of  his  youth  Mr.  Allen  was  of  pronounced 
opinions  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  was  early  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery 
conflict.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  willing  to  defend  the  principles  to 
which  he  was  devoted  even  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  He  was  ably 
equipped  for  his  profession  in  scholarship  and  in  natural  endowments, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  speaker  of  much  eloquence  and  force.  He  was 
a  man  of  youthful  and  companionable  spirit,  and  of  gentle  and  affection- 
ate nature,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  were  blessed  with  his  friendship 
and  his  ministrations. 

Mr.  Allen  married  Oct.  9,  1844,  Anne  Emily,  daughter  of  Timothy  and 
Zoah  (Hilliard)  Ham  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  who,  with  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  is  still  living.  He  became  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1866,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society  in  1890. 

LeBARON  BRADFORD  CHURCH, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  (Bradford)  Church  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  was  born  in  Bristol,  June  26,  1824,  and  died  in  Taunton,  May  27, 
1896. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Church  of  Plymouth,  and  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Church  of  Tiverton,  and  on  his  maternal  side  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

In   early   life   he   was   associated   in   partnership  with   Hezekiah  W. 
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Church,  his  uncle,  under  the  firm  name  of  II.  W.  Church  &  Co.  in  the 
fiour  and  grain  trade  on  West  Water  street,  in  Taunton,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  partner  in  1887,  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  business 
which  was  conducted  under  the  original  name  of  the  firm  until  the  close 
of  his  career. 

He  was  identified  for  many  years  with  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
Taunton,  and  was  honored  with  many  expressions  of  public  esteem. 

He  was  an  early  adherent  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  of  the  republican 
party,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
state  legislature  in  1854  and  in  1869.  he  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  act  for  the  town  in 
1861  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  in  1865-68,  the  first  four  years  of  its  cor- 
porate existence,  and  also  in  1873-74. 

Mr.  Church  was  widely  known  in  business  circles,  and  was  favored 
with  the  respect  and  friendship  of  his  employees  and  associates.  He  was 
ever  responsive  to  the  appeals  of  charity  and  distress,  and  cherished  the 
welfare  of  the  institutions  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank  from  1869  till  1895. 

He  married  Oct.  15,  1845,  Anna  Dean,  daughter  of  Abiezer  and  Hannah 
Keith  (Dean)  Dean  of  Taunton,  who  survives  him.  His  son  is  Thomas 
L.  Church  of  the  Church  Coal  Company  of  Taunton.  He  was  elected  a 
resident  member  of  this  society  in  1886. 

HON.  JOSEPH  HARTWELL  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D, 

Of  Augusta,  Me.  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  in  1888, 
was  born  Feb.  15,  1814,  and  died  July  19,  1896. 

he  was  the  only  son  of  Hon.  Reuel  and  Sarah  Lowell  (Cony)  Williams 
of  Augusta,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Richard  and  Frances  (Dighton) 
Williams  of  Taunton. 

He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Hezekiah  Packard,  D.  D.  of  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  at  the  Gardiner,  (Me.)  Lyceum,  and  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Classical 
Institute,  at  Amherst,  Mass.;  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1834. 

He  pursued  further  studies  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  his  father's  office  in  Augusta,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837. 

He  assiduously  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the  practise  of 
law  in  Augusta,  and  in  1SG2  in  recognition  of  his  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  received  from  Governor  Washburn  an  appointment  to  the 
supreme  bench,  but  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  cares  of 
his  large  estate  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  honor. 
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Although  identified  with  the  democratic  party  until  1854,  Mr.  Williams 
was  elected  by  the  republicans  in  1856  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
of  which  he  became  the  presiding  officer,  and  upon  the  elevation  of 
Governor  Hamlin  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was  chosen  the  governor 
of  the  State.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  position  with  great  ability, 
but  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  in  the  following  year 
returned  to  the  pursuits  of  his  profession.  In  1864,  and  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1873  he  was  again 
returned  to  that  body  on  an  independant  ticket.  In  1877  he  was  the 
regular  democratic  nominee  for  governor. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Maine  General 
Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  State  Reform  School,  and  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Cony  Female  Academy  from  1851  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

He  gave  considerable  attention  to  genealogical  research  in  the  effort  to 
trace  his  ancestry,  and  gathered  much  information  of  great  interest  to 
the  Williams  and  Cony  families.  He  married  Sept.  24,  1842,  Apphia 
Putnam  Judd,  daughter  of  Sylvester  Judd  of  Northampton,  Mass. 


NATHAN  WILMARTH, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  Oct.  11,  1886, 
was  born  in  Taunton,  June  22,  1829,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1896. 

He  was  the  last  surviving  child  of  Dan  and  Sarah  (Locke)  Wilraarth  of 
Taunton,  who  formerly  resided  at  the  Neck-of-Land  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied a  dwelling  house  near  the  site  of  the  Crocker  building  at  the  head 
of  Court  street. 

He  was  favored  with  a  common  school  education,  and  for  several 
years  was  employed  in  Taunton  as  a  clerk  in  the  shoe  store  of  the 
late  Henry  C.  Perry. 

He  was  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  a  hat  and  shoe  store  on  City 
Square  near  the  site  of  the  store  of  Messrs.  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa, 
and  in  later  years  was  associated  with  Charles  Sproat  in  the  business  of 
his  insurance  agency. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wilmarth  pursued  no  active  business.  He  held 
no  political  office,  but  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Machinists'  National  Bank. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Society.  He  married 
Jan.  1,  1856,  Hannah  Elizabeth  Field,  daughter  of  Albeit  Field,  the 
manufacturer.  His  only  son,  Clifford  H.  Wilmarth,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Taunton,  survives. 
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CHRISTOPHER  AMORY  HACK, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1855,  and  a 
life  member  in  1895,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Dec.  19,  1806,  and  died  Sept. 
3,  189G. 

He  was  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Olive  (Crossman)  Hack  of  Taunton,  and 
a  descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  from  William  Hack,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  colonial  days. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Bristol 
Academy,  and  in  1825  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  oitice  of 
Allen  Danforth  of  Taunton,  who  published  the  Columbian  Reporter 
and  Old  Colony  Journal.  In  1829  in  company  with  the  late  Edmund 
Anthony,  Mr.  Hack  became  the  publisher  of  that  newspaper,  but  soon 
removed  to  Bridgewater,  and  was  engaged  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  entitled:  We,  the  People.  In  1832  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hack  &  Bradbury  he  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Columbian 
Reporter  in  Taunton;  in  1844  he  issued  The  Beacon  of  Liberty  then 
edited  by  Hodges  Reed,  and  in  1846  in  company  with  William  King  and 
John  Howard,  he  conducted  the  publication  of  the  Old  Colony  Republican, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1848. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Hack  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  commercial  and 
artistic  printer,  and  in  association  in  later  years  with  his  son,  Henry 
Seaver  Hack,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  A.  Hack  &  Son,  he  became  well 
known  throughout  the  state  for  the  excellence  of  the  typographic  art  of 
his  establishment. 

Mr.  Hack  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Society  of 
Taunton. 

He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  of  woman-suffrage 
and  of  temperance  reform,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinions, 
even  in  the  defense  of  an  unpopular  measure.  He  was  interested  in 
genealogical  research,  and  in  his  extended  foreign  travels  he  visited  the 
original  home  of  his  family  in  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 

Mr.  Hack  married  Feb.  8,  1832,  Sally  Seaver,  daughter  of  John  and 
Lydia  (Porter)  Seaver  of  Taunton.     He  had  four  sons. 


ENOCH  PRATT 

Of  Baltimore,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in  1886, 
was  born  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1808,  and  died  at  Tivoli,  his 
country  home  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1896. 
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He  was  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Naomi  (Keith)  Pratt  of  Middleboro,  a 
grandson  of  Captain  William  Pratt,  a  man  of  probity  and  wealth  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Matthew  Pratt,  an 
early  settler  of  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Pratt  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Bridgewater  Academy,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  employed  in  a  commercial  house  in  Boston.  In 
1831  he  became  a  commission  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  soon  estab- 
lished the  wholesale  iron  house  of  Pratt  &  Keith,  known  in  1812  as 
Enoch  Pratt  &  Brother. 

He  was  at  once  favored  with  prosperity,  and  for  many  years  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  vast  financial,  railroad-building  and  shipping 
enterprises.  He  was  ior  twenty-seven  years  vice-president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  railroad,  and  for  nearly  sixty  years 
he  was  a  director,  and  for  thirty-six  years  president  of  the  National 
Farmers'  &  Planters'  Bank.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Clearing  House  Association,  and  achieved  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  financiers. 

Mr.  Pratt  manifested  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  -Mechanic  Arts;  he  was  a  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore,  benefactor  and 
president  of  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Children  at  Chelten- 
ham, Md.,  and  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a 
liberal  helper  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions. 

In  1882  Mr.  Pratt  began  the  erection  of  a  central  library  building 
with  a  munificent  endowment,  which  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
July  4,  1886,  under  the  corporate  name  of  The  Pratt  Free  Library  of 
Baltimore  City;  and  exhibited  the  keenest  interest  in  directing  the 
policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  control  of  the  institution  and  its 
branches,  the  cost  of  which  far  exceeded  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Pratt  made  provision  in  1865  for  the  endowment  of  the  academy 
at  North  Middleboro,  which  was  then  incorporated  as  the  Pratt  Free 
School,  and  gave  other  evidence  of  his  affection  for  the  place  of  his 
birth  in  the  form  of  benefactions  for  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  of 
an  endowment  for  the  public  library. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  three  finance  commissioners 
of  Baltimore,  but  declined  political  office.  He  married  Aug.  1,  1837, 
Maria  Louisa  Hyde  of  Baltimore,  whose  paternal  ancestors  were  among 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 

MISS  SARAH  ELIZABETH  DEAN, 
Whose   death   occurred   Nov.  2,  1896,  was  born    March  3,  1832,  and 
resided  at  the  old  homestead  of  her  family  in  that  part  of  Taunton  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Cotley. 
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She  was  a  daughter  of  Enos  Williams  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Williams) 
Dean  of  Taunton,  a  sister  of  Ebenezer  A.  Dean  an  ex-alderman  of  the 
city,  and  a  descendant  of  Walter  Dean  and  Richard  Williams,  early 
purchasers  of  Taunton. 

Miss  Dean  was  in  early  life  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  was  favorably 
known  in  her  vocation  especially  in  the  schools  of  Myricks,  Rocky 
Woods,  Neck-of-Land  and  Cotley. 

She  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  many  of  the  colonial  families,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in. the  work  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
of  which  she  became  a  life  member  in  1892. 

She  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Society. 


HON".  RICHARD  GOODMAN 

Of  Lenox,  Mass.,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in 
1887,  was  born  in  New  York,  July  28,  1818,  and  died  in  Lenox  Dec. 
19,  1896. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  K.  and  Margaret  (Haines)  Goodman  of  New 
York  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Goodman,  an  early  settler  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  iu  New  York  for  twenty  years.  He  was  in  partnership 
with  George  Law,  Esq.,  Judge  Woodruff  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  James  R.  Jesup,  Esq.,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  em- 
ployed in  the  conduct  of  cases  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Goodman  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  his  country  place  in 
Lenox,  and  participated  for  many  years  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
and  in  the  breeding  of  shorthorn  and  Jersey  cattle.  He  was  a  writer  of 
repute  upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  was  a  founder  and  president  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  president  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1871,  and  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1870.  For  thirty-four  years  he  was  a  vestryman  and 
warden  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Lenox,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Berkshire  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
president.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Century  and  Union 
League  Clubs.  He  married  Electa  Woodbridge  Cheney  of  South  Man- 
chester, Conn. 
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FRANCIS  FAULKNER  EMERY, 

Of  Boston,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in  1SS7, 
was  born  in  that  city  March  26,  1830,  and  died  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Cowdray,  his  brother-in-law,  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Francis  Welch  Roberts  and  Sophronia  (Faulkner) 
Emery,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Emery  of  Romsey,  England,  who  with 
his  brother  Anthony  settled  in  old  Newbury  in  1635. 

The  line  of  his  descent  is  as  follows:  Francis  F.8,  Francis  W.  R.7, 
Joshua0,  Joshua5,  Joshua4,  John8,  Jonathan2,  John1. 

Mr.  Emery  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and  at  the 
English  High  School  in  Boston,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  James  B.  Thorndike  of  Boston.  He  afterwords  entered  the 
employ  of  Frederick  Jones,  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacterer  of  that  city, 
with  whom  he  became  associated  in  partnership,  and  remained  identified 
with  the  business  until  1891. 

Mr.  Emery  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  and 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  but  did  not  enter  the  field  for 
political  honors.  He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  beneficent  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  was  influential  in  the  organization  of  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Emery  married  Sept.  18, 1855,  Caroline  Sweetser  Jones,  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Maria  (Sweetser)  Jones  of  Boston. 


SETH  DEAN  WILBUR, 

Of  Raynham,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  July  15.  1S89, 
was  born  in  Raynham,  December  13,  1808,  and  died  in  that  town  Jan- 
uary 23,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Silas  and  Lurana  (Dean)  Wilbur,  of  Raynham,  and 
a  grandson  of  Seth  Dean,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  witnessed  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British. 

He  was  engaged  in  early  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Raynham,  Norton  and  elsewhere,  and  for  many  years  served  with  dignity 
and  ability  in  the  capacity  of  trial-justice  in  the  town  of  Raynham.  He 
was  frequently  honored  by  his  townsmen  with  election  to  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  was  of  special  service  as  auditor  of  accounts, 
collector  of  taxes,  and  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  He  was 
also  widely  known  as  an  auctioneer. 

He  was  employed  as  a  conveyancer,  and  as  an  administrator  of  estates, 
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and  held  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Religious  Society  in  Raynham,  and  for  many  years  served 
as  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Wilbur  married  Caroline  Howland  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  whose 
death  occurred  December  23,  1891.  His  son  Silas  survives.  His  eldest 
son,  Alexander,  died  in  Rockland,  Mass.,  and  his  youngest  son,  Cornelius, 
a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  died  from  the  effects  of  his  incarceration  in 
Libby  prison. 

GEN.  DARIUS  NASH  COUCH, 

For  many  years  a  resident  of  Taunton,  was  bom  in  Southeast,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1822,  and  died  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Betsey  (Penny)  Couch,  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Nash)  Couch  of  Southeast,  N.  Y,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of   Simon  and    Mary  (Andrews)  Couch  of   Fairfield,  Conn. 

Mr.  Couch  was  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1846,  and  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fourth 
Artillery.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  received  the  brevet 
of  first  lieutenant  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  in 
1847;  he  was  also  adjutant  of  Major  Washington,  the  commander  of 
the  artillery  battalion  in  the  Army  of  General  Taylor,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  served  against  the 
Seminoles  in  1849-50;  was  subsequently  stationed  at  various  artillery 
posts,  and  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  explorations  in  Mexico, 
which  was  described  in  his  manuscript  notes  of  travel. 

He  resigned  his  commission  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  New  York,  became  associated  with  the  business  of  the 
Taunton  Copper  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  recognition  of  his  duty  as  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  and 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Andrew  as  the  Colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  was  mustered  into  service 
June  15,  1861.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
with  a  commission  bearing  date  of  May  17,  1861,  and  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  under  General  Keyes,  which  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Williamsburg  and  Malvern  Hill. 

General  Couch  was  raised  to  the  position  of  major  general  of  volun- 
teers July  4, 1862,  and  participated  in  many,  subsequent,  active  operations, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville. 
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In  1863-64  he  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
did  valiant  service  in  resisting  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1864-5  he  was  in  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Army  Corps  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  Cam- 
paign in  North  Carolina.  Horses  were  shot  under  him  at  Malvern  Hill, 
Chancellorsville  and  Nashville,  and  he  was  wounded  in  several  engage- 
ments. 

General  Couch  resigned  his  commission  May  26,  1865.  He  was 
honored  with  the  democratic  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  Mass- 
achusetts in  1865,  and  was  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1866-G7. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Norwalk,  Conn,  in  1871,  and  held  the  office  of 
quartermaster-general  of  Connecticut  in  1877-78,  and  of  adjutant-general 
of  the  state  in  1883-84.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Norwalk  in  1890. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  in  his  history  of  the  Second  Corps  speaks 
of  General  Couch  as  "a  man  of  singularly  quiet  demeanor,  whose  un- 
affected modesty  formed  a  natural  expression  in  every  tone,  look  and 
gesture ;  who  shrank  from  every  form  of  display  and  could  scarcely  toler- 
ate a  staff  large  enough  to  do  the  daily  work  of  his  headquarters  in  camp 
or  in  the  field.  *  *  *  *  Couch  possessed  a  strongly  conservative  temper 
which  led  him  carefully  to  scrutinize  every  project  that  involved  possible 
collision  with  the  enemy,  and  to  take  uuwearying  pains  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage or  avert  a  peril.  *  *  *  *  The  caution  of  his  temper  never  led  the 
young  soldier  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  the  enemy  or  to  distrust  the 
valor  and  endurance  of  his  troops.  When  he  had  done  all  that  in  him 
lay  to  prepare  for  action  and  insure  success,  he  went  into  the  actual  con- 
flict without  the  apprehension  of  defeat.  Our  great  war  brought  out  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  manly  valor;  but  in  all  the  armies  of  America,  on 
either  side,  rode  no  man  across  the  bloody  spaces  of  the  battle  field  more 
calm  and  resolute.  Danger  never  depressed  or  dulled  his  faculties ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  gave  just  that  degree  of  stimulus  which  brought  them 
into  their  keenest  activity;  and  those  only  truly  knew  the  man  who 
heard  his  voice  and  looked  into  his  eyes  in  the  crisis  of  some  terrible 
battle." 

On  Aug.  31, 1854  General  Couch  married  Mary  Caroline  Crocker,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  L.  and  Caroline  (Thomas)  Crocker  of  Taunton. 

He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  Oct.  10,  1887. 

The  funeral  of  General  Couch  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Nor- 
walk on  the  loth  of  February,  1897. 

Under  escort  of  delegations  of  the  Buckingham  Post  G.  A.  R.  of 
Norwalk,  and  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Regiment  Association,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  general  was  received  at  Taunton  on  the  16th  of 
February  by  a  detail  from  William  H.  Bartlett  Post  3,  G.  A.  R.  and  a 
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squad  from  Gen.  D.  N.  Couch  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  conveyed  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas's  (Episcopal')  Church,  where  it  lay  in  state,  attended 
by  the  guard  of  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans;  on  the  following  day,  in 
the  presence  of  delegations  of  the  state  and  municipal  governments,  and 
of  other  representative  bodies,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  solemn 
burial  services  were  conducted  by  the  rector  of  the  church;  and  the 
remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery,  under  escort  of  veterans  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Association, 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  of 
veterans  of  the  William  H.  Bartlett  Post,  who  conducted  the  final  im- 
pressive rites  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  LEONARD 

Of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in 
1S94,  was  born  in  Moodna,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1861,  and  died  in  Phu-nix, 
Arizona,  March  8,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  James  Hoffman  and  Mary  (Adams)  Leonard,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  James  Leonard,  an  early  settler  of  Taunton.  The 
ancestral  line  runs:  James1,  James2,  James3,  James4,  Nathaniel5, 
Nathaniel0,  William  Bradford7,  James  Hoffman8,  James  Franklin''. 
The  six  earliest  members  of  this  line  were  residents  of  Taunton,  and  the 
others  lived  in  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Leonard  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Siglar  Preparatory  School  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  developed  a  taste  for 
the  life  of  a  mariner.  He  made  one  of  his  first  voyages  with  Capt. 
Baker  in  the  Young  America  to  San  Francisco ;  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  varied  service  of  steamships  and  other  craft,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  held  a  master's  license  for  Florida  and  New  York 
waters.  For  several  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Plant  line  in  and 
around  Tampa,  Florida,  and  subsequently  he  was  occupied  in  Portland 
(Oregon)  waters,  where  he  obtained  his  first  license  from  the  United 
States  steamboat  inspection  service.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  for  Arizona,  was  the  captain  of  Manhattan 
Harbor  No.  12,  of  New  York  City. 

Captain  Leonard  was  associated  for  several  years  with  the  advertising 
department  of  The  Seaboard,  a  maritime  newspaper  of  New  York.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  companionable  and  lovable  of  men,  keenly  appreci- 
ative of  humor,  and  endowed  with  qualities  which  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  the  days  of  his  lingering  illness 
he  received  the  care  of  a  devoted  sister.     He  was  unmarried. 
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SAMUEL  AUSTIN  BATES, 


The  venerable  town  clerk  of  Braintree,  was  born  in  Braintree,  March 
25,  1822,  and  died  at  his  home  March  20,  1897. 

He  was  the  third  child  of  the  family  of  five  children  of  Samuel  and 
Susanna  Hobart  (Hunt)  Bates  of  Braintree,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Elder  Edward  Bates,  who  landed  from  the  Griffin  Sept.  4,  1633,  and 
became  a  settler  of  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Bates  received  a  common  school  education,  and  was  engaged  as  a 
shoemaker  for  many  years,  and  as  an  employee  for  thirty-eight  years  in 
the  cutting  department  of  the  factory  of  the  late  J.  E.  Holbrook.  In 
1855  and  1856  and  from  1875  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Bates  held 
the  responsible  office  of  town  clerk  of  Braintree,  and  for  many  years 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  registrars  and  of  the 
school  committee. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  annals  of  the  early  settlements  of  New 
England,  and  in  his  researches  did  valuable  service  for  the  (,>uincy  His- 
torical Society,  the  AVeymouth  Historical  Society  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions. He  wrote  an  historical  sketch  of  Braintree  for  tlie  History  of 
Norfolk  County,  compiled  a  manual  of  the  members  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society,  edited  the  town  records  of  Braintree  from  164()  to 
1703,  prepared  a  volume  of  the  vital  statistics  of  old  Braintree  from  1640 
to  1890,  and  collected  valuable  notes  relating  to  many  of  its  original 
families.  In  1880  he  delivered  the  memorial  address  at  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  was  of  special  service  as  a 
speaker  upon  other  notable  occasions. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  Union  Lodge  of  Free  Masons, 
of  which  he  was  a  past  master,  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pentalpha 
Chapter,  11.  A.  M.,  of  which  he  was  a  past  high  priest,  of  the  South 
Shore  Commandery,  K.  T.,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Consistory.  He 
was  a  Mason  of  the  32d  degree,  and  also  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  was  for 
three  years  district  deputy  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Massachusetts. 

He  married  Feb.  4,  1846,  Mary  Hervey  Kittrell.  His  only  son  is 
Frank  Amasa  Bates,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Scientific  Society. 

He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  in  1888. 

HON.  EDWIN  LUTHER  BARNEY, 

Of  New  Bedford,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  July  8, 
1889,  was  born  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  April  1,  1827,  and  died  in  New  Bedford, 
April  6, 1897. 

[10] 
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He  was  a  son  of  Captain  Edwin  and  Abby  Luther  Barney  of  Swansea, 
and  a  grandson  of  Mason  Barney,  a  shipbuilder  of  repute.  By  reason  of 
the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Barney  at  an  early  age  was  compelled  to 
rely  upon  his  own  exertion  for  a  livelihood  and  to  struggle  for 
an  education.  He  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  farm  in  summer  and 
in  that  of  a  teacher  in  winter,  and  with  persistent  effort,  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Swanzey  (N.  II.)  Academy  and  in  the  schools  of  Seekonk,  became  a 
student  in  Brown  University  in  1846.  With  a  brief  period  of  attendance 
at  that  institution,  he  prepared  for  his  profession  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
and  in  the  office  of  Timothy  G.  Coffin,  Esq.  of  New  Bedford,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1850.  He  was 
soon  associated  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Coffin  under  the  firm  name  of 
Coffin  &  Barney,  and  maintained  this  relationship  till  1853,  when  he  en- 
tered at  once  upon  an  extensive  practice  alone. 

Mr.  Barney  served  for  four  years  as  city  solicitor  of  New  Bedford,  and 
held  many  positions  of  honor  during  his  professional  life. 

He  was  interested  in  politics  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  as 
a  democrat  in  18-18  cast  his  first  vote  for  president  for  Lewis  Cass  of 
Michigan.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
1800,  but  sustained  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  was  a  supporter  of  General 
Grant  in  1868.  Subsequently  he  sought  the  association  of  his  former 
political  friends  and  was  again  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  democratic 
party. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1866  and  1867  and 
served  as  chairman  of  three  important  committees  of  that  body.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  United  States  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Texas  in  1870,  but  resigned  the  position  at  the  expiration  of  a 
few  months  of  service,  and  in  1873  he  was  appointed  assistant  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  a  law  partner  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  from 
1871  to  lfc78  and  was  engaged  with  him  in  the  trial  of  many  important 
cases.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  general  throughout  the  hitter's 
political  career,  and  was  associated  with  him  as  judge-advocate  on  his 
staff  in  the  State  Militia  from  1867  to  1876  when  the  major-generalship 
was  abolished. 

Mr.  Barney  held  the  commission  of  a  Master  in  Chancery  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  was  favored  with  large  professional  success  as  a 
lawyer  and  attracted  to  his  office  a  number  of  students  who  became 
prominent  at  the  bar.  He  was  known  as  the  friend  of  the  sailor  in  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  was  widely  recognized  for  his  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  criminal  and  damage  cases.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  New  Bedford  Bar  Association. 
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Mr.  Barney  was  a  man  of  marked  personality,  of  generous  impulses 
and  of  strong  and  enduring  friendship. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  He  married  April  15, 
1856,  Mary  Norton  Hillman,  daughter  of  Zachariah  and  Sylvia  (Jenney) 
Hillman  of  New  Bedford.  His  four  sons  are:  Benjamin  Butler  Barney, 
Esq.,  the  present  city  solicitor  of  New  Bedford ;  Edwin  L.  Barney,  Jr., 
Esq  ,  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Bristol  County;  Lawrence  H. 
Barney,  and  Charles  W.  Barney. 

NATHAN   HACK  SKINNER, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  in  1878,  was  born 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  1,  1828,  and  died  in  Taunton,  May  13,  1897. 

He  was  the  fourth  child  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters  of 
Josephus  and  Rebecca  (Hack)  Skinner,  of  Attleborough  and  Norton, 
and  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Skinner  a  native  of  Mansfield,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  employed  for  three  years  in  the  service  of  a  dry- 
goods  house  in  Fall  River,  and  in  1849  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Jabez  S.  Rounds,  at  that  time  a  leading  merchant  of  Taunton,  with 
whom  he  was  subsequently  associated  in  partnership.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rounds  in  1860,  he  entered  upon  the  entire  control  of  the  business, 
and  was  assiduously  engaged  until  his  death  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  establishment,  which  became  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  houses  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  and  was  incorporated  in  1897,  under  his 
own  supervision,  as  the  N.  II.  Skinner  Company. 

Mr.  Skinner  frequently  served  in  places  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
but  did  not  hold  political  office. 

In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  liberal  friend  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field,  and  patriotically  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare.  He  was  identified  with  the  conduct  of  several  beneficent  insti- 
tutions, and  cherished  the  causes  of  education,  charity,  public  morality 
and  good  citizenship.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Bristol  Academy,  an  officer  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  Taunton,  and  for  several  years  a  director  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Taunton  Savings 
Bank  in  1869,  and  a  director  of  the  Taunton  National  Bank  in  1882,  and 
maintained  these  official  relations  without  interruption  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  married  (1)  in  1854  to  Lucy  P.,  daughter  of  Elisha 
and  Cinderella  (Peirce)  Brownell,  of  New  Bedford,  who  died  Feb.  27, 
1882;  and  on  the,22d  of  October,  1884,  he  was  married  (2)  to  Martha  T. 
Rumsey,  daughter  of  Julian  S.  and  Martha  A.  Rumsey,  of  Chicago,  who, 
with  an  adopted  daughter,  is  still  living. 
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CAPT.  JOHN  MARSHALL  PHILLIPS, 

Of  Maiden,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1892,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  April  8,  1829,  and  died  in  Maiden,  June  20,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  William  Stoddard  and  Hannah  (Burt)  Phillips 
of  Taunton,  and  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Phillips  of  that  city  who  was 
long  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Capt.  Phillips  received  a  common  school  education  and  was  employed 
at  an  early  age  as  a  sailor  in  his  father's  service,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
mate  of  a  vessel  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

He  accompanied  Capt.  Hiram  Burt,  his  uncle,  on  a  voyage  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  and  found  employment  among  the  adventurers  in  the 
mines  ;  but  subsequently  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  resumed  the 
occupation  of  his  choice  as  the  owner  and  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  coast- 
ing trade. 

Capt.  Phillips  was  interested  with  others  in  the  ownership  of  various 
craft,  and  was  successfully  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  pursuits  of  a 
mariner.  He  was  the  builder  of  several  vessels  including  the  Calvin  P. 
Harris,  launched  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1871,  and  the  Alfred  Brabrook,  launched 
in  1873,  and  was  part  owner  and  master  of  the  Empire  State,  one  of  the 
most  spacious  excursion  boats  in  Massachusetts  waters. 

Capt.  Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  Taunton. 

He  married  Jan.  15,  1854,  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Morton  of  Gorham,  Me.,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

JOSEPH  WILDER  WHITE, 

Of  Raynham,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1883,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  Oct.  1,  1825,  and  died  in  Raynham,  June 
23,  1S97. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  K.  and  Penelope  (Knight)  White 
formerly  of  Raynham,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  resident  of  West- 
moreland, N.  II.,  a  grandson  of  Perez  and  Deborah  (Leach)  White  of 
Raynham  and  Westmoreland,  and  a  descendant  of  John  White,  a  land- 
holder of  Taunton  in  1731,  who  lived  within  the  present  limits  of 
Raynham. 

Mr.  White  became  a  resident  of  Raynham  in  1849  and  entered  the 
employ  of  George  W.  King,  a  well  known  tack  and  nail  manufacturer  of 
that  town,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until  1858. 

Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  establish- 
ment of  his  brother  Damon  D.  White  of  Raynham,  and  for  many  years 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  business  which  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 
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Mr.  White  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Raynham  in  1876,  and  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  town  clerk 
and  treasurer. 

He  was  faithful  in  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  was  esteemed 
as  a  useful  and  exemplary  citizen.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church. 

He  married  June  16,  1853,  Rowena  Hayward,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Hayward  of  Raynham.  His  two  sons  now  living  are  Clarence  H.  White 
and  Harry  T.  White. 


DR.  SIMEON  PEASE  HUBBARD, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  April  10,  1888, 
was  born  in  Hiram,  Me.,  Sept.  20,  1827,  and  died  in  Saco,  Me.,  July 
20,  1897. 

He  was  the  son  of  Allen  and  Sarah  Bradbury  (Lord)  Hubbard  of 
Hiram,  Me.,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Philip  Hubbard  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Saviour  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  settler  of  Kittery,  Me. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  at  the  Medical 
College  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  upon  his  graduation  he  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Worcester.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  as 
a  physician  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  but  became  a  resident  of  Taunton  in 
1858  and  continued  in  active  practice  in  that  city  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Dr.  Hubbard  served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  held  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  stationed  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, at  Armory  Square  and  Carver  hospitals,  and  also  at  Camp  Bane. 
By  reason  of  illness  he  retired  from  the  service  after  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  and  resumed  his  professional  life  in  Taunton. 

He  was  a  man  of  independent  opinions  and  of  forceful  character, 
greatly  interested  in  every  movement  of  public  utility,  and  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

He  married  Nov.  27,  1850,  Harriet  Ann  Barrett,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Leonard  and  Almira  E.  (Fisher)  Barrett  of  Belchertown,  Mass.  His 
children  now  living  are:  Dr.  Frank  Allen  Hubbard,  of  Taunton,  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Lorraine  Preston,  of  Jamestown,  R.  I. 


CAPT.  TIMOTHY  GORDON, 

Of  Taunton,  an  early  member  and  director  of  this  society,  was  born 
in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1818,  and  died  in  Taunton  July  30,  1897. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children  of  Dr.  William  and  Helen 
(Gilchrist)   Gordon  of    Hingham,  a   grandson   of   Timothy   and    Lydia 
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(Whitmore)  Gordon  of  Newburyport,  and  a  descendant  of  Alexander 
Gordon,  a  soldier  of  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  who 
became  a  settler  of  Exeter,  N.  II.,  and  died  in  1097.  lie  spent  most  of 
his  active  life  in  Taunton,  and  for  about  fifty  years  was  identified  with 
the  Taunton  Copper  Manufacturing  Company  in  the  capacity  of  book- 
keeper, treasurer  and  clerk. 

He  was  for  many  years  well  known  in  military  life.  He  was  a 
sergeant  of  the  Cohannet  Rifle  Corps  in  18-10,  and  was  afterwards  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  C  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  in 
the  Second  Brigade,  which  was  disbanded  in  1845. 

In  1855  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Taunton  Li^ht  Guard,  in  the 
organization  of  which  in  that  year  he  was  especially  active,  and  retained 
his  command  of  the  company  until  his  resignation  Jan.  1,  1862. 

Capt.  Gordon  with  his  company  responded  to  the  call  for  troops 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  the  first  line  officer  in 
command  of  a  company  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  his  men  into 
Virginia.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
Newport  News,  and  participated  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment 
under  General  Butler  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel. 

Capt.  Gordon  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  Taunton.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Bristol  Academy,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  public  library  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  a 
devoted  member  and  officer  of  the  First  Congregational  Society.  He 
was  unmarried. 


HENRY  ALEXIS  DEAN, 

Of  South  Boston,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in 
1888,  and  a  life  member  in  1893,  was  born  in  Taunton,  October  5,  1812, 
and  died  in  South  Boston,  September  29,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Susan  Leavitt  (Padelford)  Dean,  of 
Taunton,  and  a  descendant  of  Walter  Dean'e,  who  dwelt  by  the  banks 
of  the  Taunton  river  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlement. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Bristol  Academy,  and  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Gushee's  school  in  Dighton,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Fowle  and  Lincoln,  afterwards  Minor  S.  Lincoln  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  He 
was  associated  with  this  house  for  twenty-one  years,  and  resided  in 
Boston  until  his  death. 

He  married  Jan.  10,  1844,  Abby  Jones  Godfrey,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Job  and  Catherine  (Montgomery)  Godfrey,  of  Taunton,  who,  with  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  survives. 
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JUSTIN  WINSOR,  LL.  D., 

Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  and  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  2,  1831,  and  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1897. 

He  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ann  Thomas  (Howland)  Winsor  of 
Boston,  and  a  descendant  of  Samuel  "Winsor  of  Duxbury,  who  died  in 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard  and 
Heidelberg  universities,  and  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public 
library  from  1808  to  1877,  and  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University  from 
1877  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  achieved  the  distinction  of  profes- 
sional eminence  in  bibliographical  and  historical  studies,  and  was  a 
voluminous  contributor  to  the  literature  of  American  history.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  1876-85  and  in  1897, 
the  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  vice-president 
and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

A  partial  list  of  his  numerous  publications  includes:  History  of  Dux- 
bury,  Massachusetts  (1849)  ;  an  address,  The  Mayflower  Town,  delivered 
on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Duxbury;  Reader's 
Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  1761-83  (1880);  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Governor  Bradford's  Manuscript  History  of  the  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation (1881)  ;  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Manuscript  Sources  of  American 
History  (N.  Y.,  1887);  the  Record  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  Harvard  College  (1887)  ;  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 
4  vols.  (1880-81),  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  the  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  8  vols.  (1883-89),  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Winsor  was  married  in  1855  to  Caroline  T.,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
and  Sally  (Fuller)  Barker.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this 
society  Jan.  13,  1891. 


HON.  ELLIOT  SANDFORD, 

Of  New  York,  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  in  1886,  was  born 
in  Raynham,  Mass.,  November  24,  1836,  and  died  in  the  place  of  his 
birth,  October  27,  1897. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  Sanford,  D.  D.,  and  Caroline 
(White)  Sanford,  of  Raynham,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  col- 
onial families  of  New  England.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Raynham,  and  at  Bristol  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1861.  He  studied  for  his  profession  at 
Columbia  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  was  engaged 
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in  the  practice  of  law  for  more  than  thirty  years,  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

In  1885-86  he  was  counsel  for  the  city  board  of  excise.  In  1886  he 
accepted  from  President  Cleveland  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  and  in  1894  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the  deliberations  of  which  he  was  active  and 
influential. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York,  of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the  Man- 
hattan Reform,  University  and  Commonwealth  Clubs. 

Judge  Sandford's  ancestors  were  men  of  recognized  ability  in  colonial 
days.  His  grandfather,  Capt.  Joseph  Sanford,  of  Berkley,  was  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and  his  great  grandfather,  Lieut.  George 
Sanford,  served  under  General  Wolfe  at.  the  capture  of  Quebec.  His 
father  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Raynham,  and  the  author  of — Sketch  of  the  Pilgrims  (1831)  ; 
History  of  the  First  Church  of  Raynham  (1832);  Genealogy  of  the 
Family  of  Kings,  in  Raynham,  (1866);  History  of  Raynham,  Mass., 
(1870);  History  of  Berkley,  Mass.,  (1872). 

Judge  Sandford  resided  in  the  summer  season  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Raynham,  and  was  deeply  attached  to  his  native  place.  He  cherished 
the  memory  of  the  worthy  men  who  were  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
Raynham,  and  gave  expression  to  his  affection  for  the  community  for 
which  they  labored,  in  the  gift  of  a  parish  house  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  public  library. 

Judge  Sandford  married  Sept.  21,  1870,  Elizabeth  Josephine  Patten, 
of  Portland,  Me.  The  children  of  this  union  are :  Edward  Roschmond 
Sandford,  and  Catherine  White  Sandford. 


HON.  EDMUND  HATCH  BENNETT,  LL.  D., 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Hon.  Milo  Lyman  and  Adaline  (Hatch)  Bennett, 
was  born  in  Manchester,  Vt,  April  6,  1824,  and  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  2, 
1898. 

His  father,  who  died  in  Taunton,  July  7,  1868,  was  a  native  of  Sharon, 
Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1811,  studied  law  at  the 
Law  School  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  his  native  place,  now 
known  as  the  Burr  &  Burton  Seminary,  at  Rock  Point  Academy  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,   and  at  the   University  of    Vermont,  from  which  he  was 
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graduated  in  the  Class  of  1813.  He  pursued  professional  studies  in  his 
father's  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1847,  and  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1848.  fie  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston, 
but  soon  became  a  resident  of  Taunton,  and  was  associated  in  partner- 
ship for  nearly  three  years  with  the  late  Nathaniel  Morton,  Esq.,  and  for 
several  years  with  the  late  flon.  Henry  Williams.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  practice  he  was  associated  with  Henry  J.  Fuller,  Esq.,  and  for  the 
past  six  years  with  Frederick  S.  Hall,  Esq. 

Mr.    Bennett   was   appointed   Judge   of    Probate   and   Insolvency  for 

Bristol  County  in  1858  and  remained  in  office  till  his  resignation  in  1883. 

He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1870-72,  a  professor 

of  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 

in  1872,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty  from  1870  until  his  decease. 

At  an  early  age  he  became  prominent  at  the  bar,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  the  literary  department  of  the  law,  in  the  preparation  of 
many,  valuable,  legal  works,  including  editions  of  text  books,  voluminous 
collections,  and  notes  of  cases,  and  especially  the  Massachusetts  Digest, 
all  of  which  are  illustrative  of  his  assiduous  and  scholarly  labors. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
Governor  Russell,  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Wolcott  for  revising  the  general 
statutes  of  the  Commonwealth. 

For  many  years  (1870-1888)  he  was  an  editor  of  the  American  Law 
Register  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  co-operated  with 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  of 
Vermont,  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  of  New  York,  and  others,  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  various  publications  and  periodicals,  including  the  Albany 
Law  Journal,  the  Boston  Law  Reporter,  and  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
montin  1872. 

Judge  Bennett  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  Taunton  in  1864,  and 
served  in  that  position  for  three  successive  terms.  He  was  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and  in  the  study  of  its  history, 
and  in  1889,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  quarter  millennial  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  he  officiated  as  the  orator  of  the  day. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association  of  Tauuton, 
which  was  organized  in  1854,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  Taunton  Public  Library,  which  was  incorp- 
orated in  18G6. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Old 
Colony  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  life  member  in  1854, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  its  welfare  and  to  the  character  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 
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He  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1878 
delivered  an  address  before  the  organization  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  treatise  on  Farm  Law. 

Judge  Bennett  was  an  active  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  for  many  years  a  warden  or  vestryman  of  St.  Thomas's 
parish  in  Taunton.  He  frequently  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan 
Convention,  and  from  187-1  to  1895  was  seven  times  a  deputy  from  the 
diocese  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  church.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  donations  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge. 

Resolutions  in  honor  of  Judge  Bennett  were  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
Boston  University  Law  School,  by  the  executive  committee  of  its  Alumni, 
by  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Bar,  and  by  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  ;  and  funeral  services  at  Emmanuel  Church  in  Boston,  and  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church  in  Taunton,  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of 
general  esteem  and  sorrow. 

Judge  Bennett  was  a  counsellor  of  eminent  attainment,  an  upright 
judge  of  marked  dignity  and  courtesy,  and  a  beloved  teacher  of  remark- 
able industry  and  success.  His  honorable  service  for  twenty-five  years 
as  judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  was  attended  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  manifold  duties  of  delicate  responsibility,  and  established  his 
reputation  as  an  exponent  of  justice  and  equity. 

lie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  lecturer  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  practical  lawyer,  and  achieved  distinction  as  an  educator  in 
the  conduct  and  development  of  one  of  the  great  law  schools  of  the 
country.  In  recognition  of  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of 
professional  service,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
pupils  and  associates,  a  memorial  portrait  of  the  dean,  executed  by 
Chartran,  was  presented  to  the  institution  in  1897. 

Judge  Bennett  married  June  29,  1853,  Sally  Crocker,  the  daughter  of 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  and  Caroline  (Thomas)  Crocker,  who  survives  her 
husband.  The  children  of  this  union  were:  Caroline  Crocker  Bennett, 
born  Oct.  9,  1854,  who  died  in  infancy;  Edmund  Neville  Bennett,  born 
May  23,  1856,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  of  the  class  of  1880,  who 
died  May  28,  1881;  Samuel  Crocker  Bennett,  born  April  19,  1858,  the 
successor  of  his  father  as  the  dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School, 
and  Mary  Andrews  Bennett,  born  Jan.  18,  .1861,  the  wife  of  Dr.  William 
M.  Conant,  of  Boston. 

Judge  Bennett  edited  with  notes  an  American  edition  of  Bingham  on 
Infancy,  1849;  Greanleaf's  Reports,  9  vols,  in  8,  1852;  in  association 
with  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith,  English  Law  and  Equity  Reports,  30  vols., 
1851-58;  with  Mr.  Franklin  F.  Heard,  Selections  of  Leading  Cases  in 
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Criminal  Law,  2  vols.*  1856  57;  Cushing's  Massachusetts  Reports,  vols. 
9,  10,  11,  12,  1856-60;  The  works  of  Judge  Story,  including  Equity 
Jurisprudence,  6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1853,7th  ed.,  1857;  Law  of  Bailments  6th 
ed.,  1856,  7th  ed.,  1863,  8th  ed.,  1870;  Equity  Pleadings,  6th  ed.,  1857; 
Conflict  of  Laws,  5th  ed.,  1857,  7th  ed.,  1872;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1858;  Partnership,  5th  ed.,  1859;  Bills  of 
Exchange,  4th  ed.,  1860;  Agency,  6th  ed.,  1S63;  W.  W.  Story  on  Sales 
of  Personal  Property,  4th  ed.,  1871 ;  W.  W.  Story  on  Law  of  Contracts, 
5th  ed.,  completed  by  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  1874;  in  association  with  Mr. 
Heard,  Massachusetts  Digest,  (1804-1857),  2  vols ,  1862-63;  in  association 
with  Mr.  Holland,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his  law-partner  Henry  J. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  a  supplementary  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Digest,  (1857- 
1869)  1872 ;  with  Messrs.  Gray  &  Swift,  Massachusetts  Digest,  (1S04-1879), 
3  vols.,  1881 ;  Blackwell  on  Tax  Titles,  2d  ed.,  1864  ;  Fire  Insurance  Cases, 
(1729-1875),  5  vols.,  1872-77;  Indermaur's  Principles  of  Common  Law, 
1878;  Goddard  on  Easements,  1880;  Benjamin  on  Sales,  3d  ed.,  1881, 
4th  ed.,  1883,  5th  ed.,  1888;  and  in  association  with  his  son,  Prof.  Samuel 
C.  Bennett,  the  6th  ed.,  of  this  work,  1892,  7th  ed.,  1899;  Pomeroy  on 
Constitutional  Law,  9th  ed.,  1886. 

He  was  the  contributor  of  valuable  notes  to  the  Law  of  Contracts,  a 
work  of  Professor  Theophilus  Parsons,  1853;  and  was  the  author  of  Farm 
Law,  a  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Farmers,  1879', 
1880;  a  pamphlet,  entitled  National  Divorce  Legislation,  contributed  to 
the  Forum,  Jan.  18S7;  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Marriage  Laws,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  same  periodical,  1887,  and  an 
address  entitled,  The  Four  Gospels  from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint,  pub- 
lished in  1899. 


GEORGE  MELVIN  WOODWARD, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  James  and  Anne  (Lincoln)  Woodward,  was  born 
Oct.  4,  1822,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1898. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Bristol  Academy  during  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Frederick  Crafts,  A.  M.,  and  as  a  pupil  under  his  special 
instruction;  completed  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Edmund  Anthony, 
the  editor  of  the  Independent  Gazette;  and  in  1843  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Bristol 
county,  which  he  retained  till  1853.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  as  a 
conveyancer,  and  from  1856  to  1865  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Bris- 
tol county.  He  was  for  many  years  the  treasurer  and  agent  of  the 
Taunton  Iron  Works  Company,  and  iu  1884  became  the  president  of 
the  Taunton  Copper  Manufacturing  Company. 

With  special  qualifications  for  business,  Mr.  Woodward  assumed  the 
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responsibilities  of  trustee  of  funds  and  administrator  of  estates,  and 
was  known  in  financial  and  commercial  circles  as  an  expert  accountant. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1809,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees  in  1874,  and  served  as  a  director  of  the  Taunton  National  Bank 
from  1849  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  associated  with  others  in  active  efforts  for  the 
honor  of  Taunton  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861,  and  was  officially 
instrumental  in  furnishing  support  and  relief  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  town.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  school  committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  1870.  He  did  varied  and  valuable  service  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Broadway  Trinitarian  Congregational  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
life-long  member,  and  for  more  than  twenty-live  years  was  one  of  its  hon- 
ored deacons.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  of  every  laudable  measure  for  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  was  an  earnest  and 
faithful  advocate  of  temperance  reform. 

He  married  June  11,  1849,  Caroline  Phillips,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Nancy  (Baker)  Phillips  of  Taunton,  who,  with  one  daughter,,  sur- 
vives.    He  was  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  July  9,  1887. 

THOMPSON  NEWBURY, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Nathan  and  Hannah  (Thompson)  Newbury,  was 
born  in  Westerly,  K.  L,  May  13,  1820,  and  died  in  Taunton  Jan.  16,  1898. 

He  learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  works  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  of  Holyoke  and  of 
the  Mason  Machine  Works  and  American  Screw  Company  of  Taun- 
ton, and  was  the  recognized  inventor  of  the  gimlet-pointed  screw. 

He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Taunton  Oil  Cloth  Company  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  in  1850,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Taunton  Copper 
Manufacturing  Company  from  the  time  of  its  re-organization  in  1884. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Newbury  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  equipment  of  the  Taunton  soldiery,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  service  was  honored  by  Company  F  of  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment 
in  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Newbury  Rifles.  He  was  also  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  votes 
of  the  town  at  its  meeting  of  April  27,  1861,  and  throughout  the  conflict 
he  was  of  special  aid  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  families  of 
the  soldiers. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Taunton  in  1865-69, 
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a  director  of  the  Taunton  National  Bank  in  1817-49,  1851-61,  1808-99, 
and  of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank  in  1809-S2. 

He  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  First  Congregational  Society  and 
a  benefactor  of  Morton  Hospital. 

He  married  Oct.  24,  1854,  Harriet  Wing,  daughter  of  James  W.  and 
Dorothy  (Caswell)  Crossman,  who,  with  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
survives.     He  became  a  life  member  of  this  society  Feb.  23,  1854. 

HON.  AUSTIN  MESSINGER, 

Of  Norton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1883,  was 
born  Nov.  2,  1817,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1898. 

He  was  a  son  of  Oliver  and  Rhoda  (Kilton)  Messinger  of  Norton,  and 
a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Henry  Messinger,  a  member 
in  1658  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  and 
a  freeman  of  that  city  in  1065. 

He  learned  the  trade  of  a  painter,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Taunton.  By  reason  of  the  condition  of  his 
health  he  returned  to  Norton  in  1846,  and  subsequently  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  friction  matches,  which  developed  into  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.  In  co-partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  Andrew  H. 
Sweet,  under  the  firm  name  of  Messinger  &  Sweet,  he  continued  the 
manufacture  of  matches  from  1870  till  1881,  when  the  concern  became 
the  property  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  firm  till  its  dissolution  in  1884. 

Mr.  Messinger  was  early  alliliated  with  the  Democratic  party;  in  1848 
he  was  identified  with  the  Free-soil  party,  and  in  1851  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Norton.  In  1858  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party;  in  1882  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1888-89  he  was  a  state  senator  from  the  first  Bristol  district.  He 
was  the  town  clerk  of  Norton  from  1801  to  1883,  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  was  a  justice  of  the  peace;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  Norton  and  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Mr.  Messinger  was  president  of  the  Norton  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, a  trustee  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  Norton,  and  a  member  of 
King  David  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Taunton. 

He  married  December  24,  1840,  Selina  A.  F.  Alden,  daughter  of  Jason 
F.  and  Keziah  Eaton  (Shaw)  Alden  of  Middle'boro. 

NATHAN  CLARK, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Willard  and  Lyndia  Ann  (Pickens)  Clark,  was 
born  in  Middleboro  (now  Lakeville),  Mass.,  January  11, 1825,  and  died  in 
Taunton,  April  2,  1898. 
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He  was  early  engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the  Mason 
Machine  Works,  of  Taunton,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  a 
journeyman  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  and  subsequently  a  superin- 
tendent in  the  works.  He  was  also  employed  as  a  skilful  mechanic  and 
superintendent  in  the  button  factory  of  Marcus  M.  Rhodes  &  Sons,  of 
Taunton,  but  in  recent  years  had  not  participated  in  his  customary  pur- 
suits. 

Mr.  Chirk  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  Taunton  in  1865 
and  1806,  the  first  two  years  of  its  corporate  existence  as  a  city,  and  was 
interested  in  the  adoption  of  every  wise  and  judicious  measure  for  the 
welfare  of  the  municipality. 

He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Winthrop  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
Taunton,  and  was  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  work  of  the.  parish 
for  an  eventful  period  of  forty-eight  years. 

He  was  associated  with  the  Sunday  School  of  this  Church  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent  for  many  years,  and  upon  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  organization,  June  16,  1896,  delivered  the  historical  address,  which 
was  published. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  citizen  of  the  highest  rectitude  and  faithfulness.  He 
was  deeply  beloved  by  his  associates  for  his  many  excellent  traits  of 
character,  and  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  among  all  who  were  favored 
with  his  friendship  and  his  connsel. 

He  was  married  June  1,  1853,  to  Elizabeth  Stowell  Hewins,  daughter 
of  Luther  Gay  and  Mercy  (Holmes)  Hewins,  of  New  Bedford,  who  with 
an  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Lillie  Anna  Shalling,  survives  her  husband.  He 
became  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1SS9. 

SAVORY  CLIFTON  HATHAWAY, 

Of  New  Bedford,  eldest  son  of  Savory  and  Margret  R.  (Hathaway) 
Hathaway,  was  born  August  8,  1838,  and  died  April  16,  1898. 

Mr.  Hathaway  received  a  rudimentary  education  in  the  public  schools, 
spent  two  years  in  the  book-bindery  of  Charles  Taber  &  Co.,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  for  three  years  was  engaged  in  the  merchant  service,  in 
voyages  to  India  and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific. 

In  I860  he  found  employment  in  the  shops  of  the  New  Bedford  Boot 
&  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  at  the  completion  of  nine  months 
in  the  United  States  Service,  as  a  private  in  the  Third  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  resumed  his  occupation  at  the  factory. 

In  1865  in  association  with  Rufus  A.  Soule,  he  organized  the  linn  of 
S.  C.  Hathaway  &  Co.,  which  in  the  following  years  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Hathaway  &  Soule,  and  was  engaged  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of   shoes.     In  1876  H.  A.  Harrington    was   admitted  as  a 
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partner  in  the  business,  and  in  1885,  in  addition  to  its  plant  in  New 
Bedford,  the  firm  was  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  Middle- 
boro,  and  in  the  joint  ownership  of  a  factory  in  Brockton. 

The  firm  became  a  corporation  in  1890  with  Mr.  Hathaway  as  its  pres- 
ident, and  was  known  as  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  trade 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  aidermen  of  New  Bed- 
ford in  1877-78,  a  member  of  the  board  of  public  works  in  1893-96,  and 
was  of  service  as  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company,  and  other  institutions.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
R.  A.  Pierce  Post  190,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  Star  in  the  East  Lodge,  Adon- 
iram  Chapter  and  Sutton  Commandery,  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Hathaway  married  Dec.  7,  1863,  Sophronia  W.  Bourne.  He  was 
chosen  a  resident  member  of  this  society  April  13,  1892. 

WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY, 

Of  Boston,  was  born  in  Middleboro,  (now  Lakeville,)  Mass.,  July  17, 
1804,  and  died  in  Boston,  April  30,  1898, 

He  was  a  son  of  Hugh  and  Anna  (Sampson)  Montgomery,  of  Lakeville, 
and  a  grandson  of  Elder  John  Montgomery,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1787,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  of  his  wife,  Mary  Strobridge,  who  died 
May  16,  1790. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  an  overseer  in  the  factory  of  the  East  Bridgewater  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  mercantile  life  in 
that  city.     For  the  past  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Montgomery  twice  visited  California  in  the  days  of  its  colonization, 
first  by  an  overland  route,  and  afterwards  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1850,  according  to  his  diary,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Reuben  Knox  and  fifty-five  others,  he  left  St.  Louis  by  boat, 
ascended  the  Missouri  river,  reached  Fort  Kearney  on  the  Platte,  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  trail,  and  arrived  at  the  gold-diggings,  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days,  including  a  week's  tarry  at  old  Foit 
Kearney.  The  baggage-train  consisted  of  seventy- three  mules,  horses 
and  ponies,  and  eleven  wagons,  one  of  which  was  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  boat  for  ferrying.  The  wagons  were  left  at  various  points  on  the 
route,  and  the  baggage  was  finally  packed  on  the  backs  of  the  animals. 
Three  of  his  companions  died  on  the  journey,  one  at  Fort  Laramie,  and 
two  near  Humboldt  river;  many  of  them  left  the  company  at  Carson 
river  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  twelve  of  them  "went 
through  with  the  train." 
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Mr.  Montgomery  visited  Boston  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the 
celebration  of  its  change  from  a  town  to  a  city  in  18*22.  He  was  a  man 
of  business  sagacity,  dignified  demeanor  and  sterling  character. 

His  public  bequests  include  a  legacy  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  each  of 
the  following  institutions:  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Middleboro,  the 
Lakeville  and  Taunton  Precinct  Society,  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in 
Taunton,  the  Morton  Hospital  of  that  city,  and  the  Old  Colony  Histor- 
ical Society,  of  which  he  became  a  resident  member  in  188(3.  He  was 
unmarried. 

He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  John  Montgomery  of  Lakeville,  and  of 
the  late  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  a  well  known  attorney  of  Boston,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Sears  estate. 


CHARLES  EVERETT  RICHMOND, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  Oct.  21,  1890, 
was  born  June  17,  1833  and  died  June  4,  1898. 

He  was  a  son  of  Reuel  and  Reliance  (Tinkham)  Richmond  of  Taunton, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  Richmond  who  died  in  1664. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  received  his  early 
business  training  in  the  store  of  White  &  Childs,  grocers,  and  of  H.  S. 
Chandler,  dealer  in  hardware. 

Mr.  Richmond  was  the  successor  of  A.  P.  Storey  and  Grinfill  Blake 
in  the  business  of  the  confectionery  and  periodical  store  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Weir  streets,  and  continued  as  proprietor  from  1861  to  the 
time  of  his  decease. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Taunton  in  1873-77, 
serving  as  the  president  of  the  Council  in  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1879. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  of  King  David  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.  He  married  Feb.  24,  1859  Mary  Caswell  Eaton,  daughter 
of  Adam  and  Sarah  S.  (King)  Eaton  of  Taunton. 

HON.  ELIJAH  ADAMS  MORSE, 

Of  Canton,  Mass.,  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in 
1889,  and  a  life  member  in  1894,  was  born  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  25, 
1841,  and  died  in  Canton,  June  5,  1898. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Morse  were  residents  of  New  England.  His 
father,  Rev.  Abner  Morse,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  was  a  native  of 
Medway.  Mass.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Morse,  who  settled  in 
Dedham  in  1636  and  died  in  Medfield  in  1654.  His  mother,  Hannah 
Peck  Morse,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Adams  family. 
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He  attended  the  schools  of  Sherborn  and  Holliston,  the  Boylstou 
School,  in  Boston,  and  the  Onondaga  Academy  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  enlisted  as  private  in  Co.  A.,  4th  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  for  the  period  of  three  months.  lie  was  dis-  . 
charged  from  this  service  in  August  1861,  and  re-enlisted  in  September 
1862  as  private  in  Co.  A.,  4th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  one  year's  service  in  Sep- 
tember 1863.  He  was  at  the  battle  at  Camp  Bisland,  La.,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Brashear  City  and  subsequently  paroled. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Morse,  erected  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  a 
small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  a  serviceable  article  of  trade  in  the 
form  of  stove  polish,  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  which  he  had  been 
interested  as  a  boy,  and  in  association  with  his  brother,  Albert  F.  Morse, 
became  engaged  in  1865  in  the  establishment  of  The  Rising  Sun  Stove 
Polish  and  Black  Lead  Works  at  Canton,  Mass.,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Morse  Bros. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  business,  of  which  he  became  the  sole  proprietor 
in  1868,  Mr.  Morse  for  several  years  visited  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  many  states  of  the  Union,  and  was  soon  favored  with  a  remarkably 
successful  and  lucrative  trade,  the  extent  of  which  involved  the  expan- 
sion of  the  plant  over  an  area  of  four  acres,  and  the  publicity  of  its 
trade-mark  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Mr.  Morse  was  long  prominent  in  public  life.  He  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1875,  and  became 
the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-govern- 
or of  the  State  in  1877.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1886 
and  1887,  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1888,  and  became  the 
successor  of  Governor  Long  as  a  member  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 
He  served  for  four  successive  Congressional  terms  with  marked  devotion 
to  the  requirements  of  his  constituency,  and  often  participated  in  public 
discussions.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  McKinley  bill,  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  a  bill  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
a  bill  for  the  investigation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Morrill  pension  bill, 
and  a  bill  to  pension  Union  prisoners  of  war;  and  he  was  opposed 
with  his  voice  and  vote  to  the  bill  for  the  enactment  of  an  interstate 
commerce  law,  a  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  bills  for  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  state,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair 
on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Morse  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  temperance ;  he  delivered  num- 
erous addresses  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  other  states,  and 
contributed  freely  to  the  causes  of  public  charities  and  education.  He 
manifested  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  generosity  in  his  association  with 
his  employees,  and  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  of  his  business  for  two 
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months  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  he  paid  their  necessary  daily 
expenses  and  gave  to  them  the  use  of  the  dwellings  of  the  factory. 

His  many  benefactions  include  the  gift  of  the  ground  for  the  Canton 
Memorial    Hall,  of   the  memorial  tablets    in  the  hall,  and   the  soldiers'  . 
monument  on  the  Green,  erected  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War. 

He  was  a  man  of  agreeable  presence,  of  rapid  utterance,  and  of  marked 
executive  ability.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  of  the  Congregational  and  Norfolk  Clubs,  of 
Revere  Post  94,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Blue  Hill  Lodge  I.  O.  0.  F.,  and  a  deacon  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Canton.  He  married  Jan.  1,  1808,  Felicia 
Vining,  daughter  of  Samuel  A.  and  Eliza  Ann  Vining,  of  Ilolbrook, 
Mass.,  who  survives.  Of  this  union  are  three  sons  now  living :  Abner, 
Samuel  and  Benjamin. 

ALEXANDER  BRADFORD, 

Of  Raynham,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  April  10,  1888, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  October  16,  1808,  and  died  Sept.  4,  1898. 

He  was  a  son  of  Captain  Consider,  and  Betsey  (Wilder)  Bradford,  of 
Kingston,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor  William  Bradford  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  His  ancestral  line  is  as  follows  :  William1,  William'2, 
John3,  John4,  Robert5,  Peleg",  James7,  Consider8,  Alexander9, 

He  received  his  early  training  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  and, 
in  accord  with  his  father's  occupation,  was  at  first  engaged  as  a  mariner. 
Subsequently  he  entered  upon  the  trade  of  an  anchorsmith,  at  the  anchor 
forge  in  Kingston,  then  under  the  management  of  Jedediah  Holmes,  and 
in  1831  or  1832,  became  employed  as  foreman  of  the  famous  old  forge  in 
Raynham,  then  under  the  ownership  of  Eliab  B.  Dean,  whose  daughter 
Charlotte  he  married  November  20,  1834. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  forge  to  the  control  of  Theodore 
Dean  in  1843,  Mr.  Bradford  retained  his  position  as  foreman,  and  was 
associated  almost  continuously  with  the  works  until  1872,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  suspended.  It  was  at  this  forge  that  the  anchors  were  made  for 
the  original  Monitor,  which  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Civil  War. 

He  was  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  of  strong  purpose  and  will,  and 
of  good  repute,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
his  occupation.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  upright  and  honorable 
conduct,  and  his  aversion  to  wrong  doing,  and  favored  the  election  of 
men  of  good  principles,  in  civil  and  political  station.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  parish  of  Raynham. 

The  death  of  his  amiable  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Eliab 
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Byram,  and  Charlotte  (Williams)  Dean,  of  Raynham,  occurred  Nov.  6, 
1805.  The  names  of  the  surviving  children  are:  Elizabeth  W.  Whit- 
more,  James  Bartlett  Bradford,  Horace  Bradford,  Susan  J.  Conger,  Thad- 
deus  Dean  Bradford,  Harriet  Sterling  (Atwood)  Walton,  Charlotte  Dean 
Eaton.     His  son,  Alexander,  died  in  childhood. 


REV.  JABEZ  FOX, 

Of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  this  society  in  1888,  was  born  in  Berkley,  Mass.,  October  7,  1817,  and 
died  in  Washington,  October  3,  189S. 

He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Jabez  and  Lydia  (Hodges)  Fox,  of  Berkley,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Fox,  who  became  a  freeman  of  Cambridge 
in  1638. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Thomas  Andros, 
of  Berkley,  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Taunton 
Gazette  and  Democrat,  and  in  1838  became  the  foreman  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  Democratic  Review,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1839  he  entered  Oneida  Institute,  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1840 
was  engaged  at  his  trade  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  soon  removed  to  Marshall, 
Mich.,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  Expounder,  also  known  as  the 
Calhoun  County  Patriot,  an  influential  Democratic  newspaper  of  the 
state. 

He  left  Marshall  in  1841  and  travelled  east  and  south,  but  in  1843 
resumed  the  editorship  of  this  newspaper,  in  which  he  had  a  half-interest, 
and  remained  associated  with  its  political  management  until  1848,  when 
he  became  a  Free-soiler. 

In  1853  he  became  the  editor  of  the  first  Free-soil  newspaper,  the 
Detroit  Daily  Democrat,  with  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Free-soil  party  and  the  Garrison  abolitionists,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Garrison  and  his  associates  were  in  Detroit,  and  spirited  discussion  and 
factional  excitement  prevailed,  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox  was  widely 
recognized  in  the. state,  and  was  especially  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  union  of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs,  the  Free-soil  Democrats  and  the 
abolitionists,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  at 
Jackson,  Michigan,  in  1854. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  seek  political  office,  but  for  several  years  had  been 
engaged  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  lie  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg  in  1840,  held  meetings  in  his  editorial  rooms  in  1844,  was 
engaged  in  lecturing  as  early  as  1846,  and  in  1849  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  New  Church,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester. 
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He  accepted  a  call  to  the  New  Church  Society  of  Detroit,  in  1850,  and 
held  the  position  of  presiding  minister  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana  Association. 

In  1857  he  became  the  minister  of  the  society  in  Washington,  D.  C-, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  West,  and  was  engaged  in  organizing  the 
Jackson,  Mich,  society,  and  served  as  chaplain  of  the  state's  prison.  In 
1862  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Peoria,  Illinois;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  settled  in  Washington,  and  for  a  continuous 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  while  holding  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  was  the  devoted  minister  of  the  church  of  his  adoption 
in  that  city. 

He  severed  his  pastoral  relations  with  this  church  in  1886,  but  retained 
his  residence  in  Washington,  and  was  actively  employed  in  professional 
service.  He  became  a  general  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  1884. 

In  1889-90  he  spent  many  months  in  England,  and  preached  for  many 
of  the  New  Church  societies  and  in  some  of  the  pulpits  of  London. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  General  Convention  in  recent  years,  he  ac- 
complished useful  service  for  the  Church  in  the  field  of  mission-work  in 
Texas,  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  in  the  year  of  his  decease  he  was 
engaged  in  ministrations  to  the  church  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Fox  married  (1)  July  1,  1845,  Emeline  Jane  Robeson,  of  Marshall, 
Mich.,  a  native  of  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  who  died  June  10,  1818.  By  her  he 
had  two  children  who  died  in  infancy.  He  married  (2)  May  7,  1850, 
Leonora  LaVendee  Hoxie,  of  Marengo,  Mich.,  a  native  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  who  survives  him.  By  her  he  had  five  children,  of  whom  only  one 
is  now  living,  Ella  L.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Henry  Smith,  of  Washington. 


MRS.  ANNA  BLAKE  (HASKANS)  RHODES, 

Of  Taunton,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Atwood  (Hathaway) 
Haskans,  was  born  in  Taunton,  October  2,  1849. 

She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  place,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  1875,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Marcus  Rhodes,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Marcus  M.  Rhodes  &  Sons,  of  Taunton. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  relief  form  physical  infirmity  she  sought  with 
her  husband  the  benefit  of  the  climate  and  scenes  of  foreign  lands,  and 
resided  for  a  season  at  Nice  and  the  Riviera,  but  returned  to  spend  her 
remaining  days  at  her  home  in  Taunton,  and  died  beloved  and  lamented, 
October  17,  1898. 

The  loss  of  this  estimable  woman  is  felt  by  all  who  came  within  the 
range  of  her  influence.  She  was  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
the  benevolent  and  charitable  work  of  the  parish  of   the  Trinitarian 
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Congregational  Church  of  Taunton,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Old  Ladies  Home  of  that  city,  which 
was  the  recipient  of  her  attentive  ministrations. 

Her  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all  who  have  been  cheered  by  her 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  or  have  been  blessed  by  her  deeds  of 
kindness  and  of  mercy. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Lydia  Cobb  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  with  which  she  became  associated  in  1896.  Her  husband 
and  one  daughter  survive. 

CHARLES  BAYLIES, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  Oct.  8,  1888, 
was  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1817,  and  died  Oct.  28,  1898.  He 
was  a  son  of  Charles  and  Keziah  (Rouuds)  Baylies,  of  Dighton,  and  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Baylies,  who  came  from  London  to  Boston  in 
1737,  and  settled  in  Uxbridge. 

He  was  engaged  for  many  years  as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  was 
long  in  the  employ  of  the  Whittenton  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  King  David  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  was  associated  with 
the  First  Congregational  Society. 

He  married  (1),  in  1841,  Eliza  Hall,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Ahira  and 

Lucy  i Hall,  of  Dighton  and  Providence,  and  had  two  daughters, — 

Mrs.  Clarissa  W.  Leonard,  of  Taunton,  and  Mrs.  Orlando  P.  Godfrey,  of 
Jamaica  Plain.  His  wife  died  July  9,  1858.  He  married  (2)  June  20, 
1869,  Cornelia  Smith,  daughter  of  Jesse  B.  and Smith,  of  Taun- 
ton, and  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter, — Dr.  Frederick  Wheaton 
Baylies,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Alfred  Baylies  and  Mary  Jessie  Bay- 
lies, of  Taunton.     His  second  wife  died  Aug.  21,  1885. 

SYLVANUS  MARTIN  THOMAS,  ESQ., 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Agnes  (Martin)  Thomas  of  New 
Bedford,  was  born  in  that  city  March  23,  1850,  and  died  in  Taunton, 
November  20,  1898. 

He  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and 
at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1871.  He  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1873,  and  in  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Jewell,  Gaston  & 
Field  of  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874.  He  soon  became 
a  resident  of  Taunton,  served  as  City  Solicitor  in  1876-79,  and  devoted 
himself  assiduously  for  many  years  to  the  labors  of  an  extensive  and 
remunerative  practise  which  included  that  of  maritime  law. 
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Mr.  Thomas  was  interested  in  recent  years  in  the  development  of  the 
system  of  street  railways  which  centre  in  Taunton  and  assumed  important 
olficial  relations  in  their  management. 

He  was  elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Taunton  Street  Railway 
in  1893,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Dighton,  Somerset  and 
Swansea  Street  Railroad  in  1895,  and  the  president  of  the  Taunton  and 
Brockton  Street  Railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1897. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  faithful  to  his  friends  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  and 
contributed  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

He  married  Nov.  18,  1891,  Emily  Hayman  of  Taunton,  who,  with  two 
children,  survives.  He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society 
April  7,  1879. 


MRS.  AMELIA  FRANCES  BAYLIF^S  SOUTHGATE, 

Elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1887,  was  born  in  Taunton, 
March  20,  1817,  and  died  in   Plymouth,  Dec.  8,  1898. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  and  Rebecca  Dennis  (Sproat) 
Baylies  of  Taunton,  and  on  Aug.  5,  1845,  became  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Southgate,  a  merchant  of  Taunton,  who  died  Feb.  3,  1874. 

Mrs.  Southgate  was  for  many  years  favorably  known  as  the  preceptress 
of  Bristol  Academy.  She  assumed  the  duties  of  this  position  in  1839, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of  service  as  a  teacher  in  New 
Bedford,  was  identified  with  the  work  of  the  institution  till  her  resigna- 
tion in  1815.  She  was  again  engaged  in  the  same  position  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  1805-73,  and  was  subsequently  employed  as  a  teacher  of  joung 
women  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Southgate  was  a  woman  of  marked  individu- 
ality and  executive  ability,  and  as  a  disciplinarian  commanded  the  respect 
and  obedience  of  her  pupils. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  battle  flag  by  the  ladies  of 
Taunton  to  the  Taunton  Light  Guard  in  1856  Mrs.  Southgate  delivered 
the  address.     She  became  a  resident  of  Plymouth. 

She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  two  daughters  :  Mary  Rebecca  South- 
gate,  of  Plymouth  ;  Annie  Southgate,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1889,  and  Wal- 
ter Southgate,  whose  death  occurred  Jan.  6,  1899. 

WALTER    SOUTHGATE, 

Of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Amelia  Frances  (Baylies) 
Southgate,  was  born  in  Taunton,  March  26,  1852,  and  died  in  Plymouth, 
January  6,  1899. 

He  was  educated  in   the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  at 
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Bristol  A«ademy,  and  at  an  early  age  was  employed  in  Boston,  in  the 
office  of  the  wool  house  of  Messrs.  Manning,  Rowland  and  Luce,  and  also 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Hallowell  and  Coburn.  Subsequently  for  several 
years  he  held  the  position  of  book-keeper  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish 
his  occupation,  and  then  became  a  resident  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  altitude  of  that  city  proving  unfavorable  to  his  welfare,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Plymouth,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  active  life  was 
engaged  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  the  Old  Colony  National  Bank. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  at  whose  home  he  resided,  occurred  but  a 
few  weeks  before  his  decease.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  and  of  Samoset  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  and  Old  Colony  Commandery,  K.  T. 

He  married  April  7,  1875,  Anna  Wright,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Ann  (Wardell)  Wright,  of  Boston  who  with  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Katharine  W.,  survives.  An  only  son,  Baylies,  died  in  infancy.  He 
was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  April  20,  1897. 


LORENZO  LINCOLN, 

Of  Taunton  was  born  Sept.  20,  1803,  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Westville,  Taunton,  Jan.  22,  1899. 

He  was  a  son  of  Caleb  and  Mercy  (Thayer)  Lincoln  of  Taunton,  and 
was  the  sixth  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  first 
miller  of  Taunton. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  the  site  of  the  paper 
mill  of  John  West,  at  Westville,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Caleb 
M.  &  Lorenzo  Lincoln,  which  became  established  in  North  Dighton 
in  1850,  and  of  the  firm  of  Lorenzo  Liucoln  &  Co.,  which  was  organized 
in  1856. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  producers 
of  paper  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Westville 
Congregational  church  and  was  interested  in  its  welfare  for  over  sixty 
years. 

He  married  Oct.  12,  1828,  Charity  Haskell  Alden,  daughter  of  Karl 
and  Mercy  (Nelson)  Alden  of  Middleboro.  He  became  a  resident  mem- 
ber of  this  society  Oct.  10,  1887. 

MRS.  DEBORA  FRANCES  (PHILLIPS)  BURT, 

Was  born  in  Taunton,  October  20,  1836,  and  died  January  27,  1899. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Stoddard  and  Hannah  (Burt) 
Phillips,  of  Taunton,  and  a  descendant  of  representatives  of  the  Phillips 
and  Burt  families,  who  were  numbered  among  the  sturdy  Puritans  of 
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Boston  aud  Dorchester,  and  among  the  first  purchasers  of  the  lands  of 
Taunton. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Leonard  Burt,  an  active  and  success- 
ful business  man  of  Taunton,  to  whom  she  was  married  Dec.  81,  185(3, 
and  was  a  sister  of  Captains  William  Henry,  John  Marshall  and  Enos 
Burt  Phillips,  prominently  associated  with  the  development  and  success 
of  the  maritime  trade  of  Taunton  and  Weir  Village. 

She  was  a  good  type  of  the  well  developed,  practical  and  thrifty  New 
England  woman  and  mother.  Her  upright  and  generous  nature  contrib- 
uted richly  to  the  happiness  of  her  kindred  and  associates,  and  found 
expression  in  deeds  of  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  all  who  sought  for  her 
sympathy  and  assistance. 

She  was  an  active  and  loyal  member  of  the  Lydia  Cobb  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  with  which  she  became  associated  January  10,  1898.  She 
attended  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Airs.  Burt  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Emma  Burt  Blaine  and  Mrs. 
Dora  Burt  Tetlow,  both  residents  of  Taunton. 


MRS.  JANE  INGELL  (RICHMOND)  DEAN, 

Who  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J..  Feb.  17,  1899,  was  the  last  remaining 
child  of  Charles  and  Sally  (Ingell)  Richmond,  of  Taunton. 

She  was  a  descendant  of  John  Richmond,  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of 
Taunton,  of  Colonel  Sylvester  Richmond,  who  commanded  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  campaign  against  Louisburg,  and  received 
the  French  flag  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  of  Colonel  Ezra 
Richmond,  his  son,  the  oldest  captain  in  the  British  line,  who  received 
his  commission  from  King  George  II.  in  person  in  England. 

Her  father,  Charles  Richmond,  was  a  member  of  the  old  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  Crocker  and  Richmond,  long  associated  with  the  business 
prosperity  of  Taunton  ;  and  her  half-brothers  were  Samuel  L.,  William 
A.,  and  George  A.  Crocker,  formerly  well  known  manufacturers  of  that 
city. 

In  December  1844,  she  married  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Baylies,  of  Taunton,  who 
died  August  10,  1847.  Her  two  sons  were  Dr.  Alfred  Wood  Baylies,  and 
William  Sargent  Baylies.  A  son  of  the  former  is  Captain  James  Baylies 
of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  participated  in  the  recent  campaign 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  is  now  on  duty  at  Havana. 

On  the  28th  of  March  18(37,  Mrs.  Baylies  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Gaius  Dean,  of  Raynham,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  which 
occurred  June  1,  1889,  removed  to  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Alfred 
Wright  Duxbury,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  She  became  a  resident  member  of 
this  society  in  1898. 
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HENRY  IJVINGSTON  DAVIS, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  life  member  of  this  society  in  1886,  was  born  in 
Centerville,  Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  17,  1837,  and  died  in  Taunton,  Feb. 
24,  1899. 

He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Olive  Dexter  (Crowell)  Davis,  a  grandson 
of  Paul  and  Olive  (Dexter)  Crowell,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert 
Davis,  who  embarked  at  Southampton,  in  the  ship  Confidence,  April  24, 
1638,  for  New  England,  and  became  a  freeman  of  Barnstable. 

Mr.  Davis's  grandfather  Hon.  John  Davis,  was  judge  of  probate  of 
Barnstable  County,  1800-1825,  and  his  grandfather,  Hon.  Job  Crocker 
Davis,  was  a  judge  of  probate  and  register  of  deeds.  His  father  was  lost 
at  sea.  Oct.  16,  1843,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  was  engaged  for  twenty-three  years  as  a  mariner,  in  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  coasting 
service. 

He  became  engaged  in  business  in  Taunton,  at  Weir  Village,  in  1871, 
but  in  1876  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Trescott  streets,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Trescott  house,  as  a  dealer  in  wall-paper,  draperies  and 
mouldings,  and  in  1887,  in  association  with  Edgar  W.  Sturgis,  organized 
the  house  of  H.  L.  Davis  &  Co.,  afterwards  located  on  the  opposite  corner, 
which  with  its  gallery  of  pictures  was  widely  known  among  the  establish- 
ments of  its  class,  for  its  varied  facilities  for  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Davis  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  business.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  heart  and  progressive  spirit,  and  was  active  in  the 
effort  of  organizing  the  Taunton  Board  of  Trade. 

He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Winslow  Congregational  Church 
of  Taunton,  and  served  as  the  chairman  of  its  building  committee  in  the 
work  of  erecting  the  present  churcli  edifice  which  was  completed  in  1«98. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Taunton,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

He  was  a  member  of  Bristol  Council  No.  158  Royal  Arcanum,  of 
Sabbatia  Lodge,  No.  225,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  Golden  Rod  Lodge,  of  the 
Daughters  of  Rebeckah, 

Mr.  Davis  married  (1)  Dec.  16,  1863,  Datie  Maria  Bray,  daughter  of 
John  and  Maria  (Crowell)  Bray,  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons,  Ernest  and  Shirley,  who  died  in  childhood.  He  married  (2)  Oct. 
23,  1879,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Emma  A.  (Babbitt)  Downer,  daughter  of 
Charles  W.  and  Elizabeth,  (Dorland)  Babbitt,  who  with  one  daughter, 
Mollie,  survives. 
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MRS.  ABBY  SOUTHWORTII  (JACKSON)  HALL, 

Elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  in  1887,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  November  4,  1.811,  and  died  in  Taunton,  March  11,  1899. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Tuffts  and  Elizabeth  (Southworth) 
Jackson,  of  Providence,  and  was  a  descendant  of  a  Welsh  family  of  the 
name  which  settled  in  New  England. 

On  the  13th  of  November  1831,  she  was  married  to  Captain  John 
Williams  Dean  Hall,  the  late  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Providence,  and  in  1835 
became  permanently  settled  in  Taunton. 

She  was  a  woman  of  useful  accomplishments,  of  winning  presence  and 
of  great  dignity  of  character,  and  was  deeply  beloved  in  the  circles  of  her 
special  usefulness  and  service.  She  celebrated  with  her  husband  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  marriage  in  1891. 

She  was  the  mother  of  seven  sons,  and  one  daughter.  Three  of  her 
sons  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  country  during  the  Civil  War, 
two  of  whom  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  these  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  a  sister  of  Ephraim  Southworth  Jackson,  formerly  post- 
master of  Providence,  and  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyd,  of  Providence,  the  only 
surviver  of  her  father's  family. 

JAMES  MARTIN  LINCOLN, 

Of  Uighton,  elected  a  member  of  this  society  July  28,  1890,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  October  11,  1833,  and  died  in  Dighton,  March  20,  1899. 

He  was  a  son  of  Caleb  Martin  and  Lydia  M.  (Thrasher)  Lincoln,  a 
grandson  of  Caleb  and  Mercy  (Thayer)  Lincoln,  and  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  the  first  miller  of  Taunton. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Taunton,  and  at  Bristol 
Academy,  and  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  business  of  paper 
manufacture,  at  Westville,  Taunton,  which  in  1850  was  conducted  under 
the  name  of  C.  M.  &  L.  Lincoln  at  North  Uighton. 

In  the  re-organization  of  the  firm  in  1856  he  became  associated  with 
Loreuzo,  Jonathan  T.  and  Edward  Lincoln  under  the  name  of  Lorenzo 
Lincoln  &  Co.,  and  was  interested  in  the  management  of  the  business 
until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  King  David  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  St.  Mark's 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Christian  Church 
of  North  Dighton. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married  Dec.  25,  1854,  Betsey  Cordelia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Nancy  (Pettis)  Codding,  who  survives.  His  three  sons  are: 
Charles  Edward  Lincoln,  Nathaniel  It.  Lincoln  and  Leon  Caleb  Lincoln. 
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LEWTS  EMERY  FIELD, 

Of  Taunton,  son  of  Stillman  and  Dinah  Wetherell  (Leonard)  Field,  was 
born  in  Mansfield,  Feb.  17,  1833,  and  died  March  22,  1899. 

Mr.  Field  was  formerly  engaged  as  a  fish  dealer.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Old  Cohannet  House,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  a  popular  and  profitable  restaurant  and  dining  hall,  and  in 
association  with  the  late  C.  E.  Richmond,  erected  the  block  now  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Weir  street  and  City  Square.  Subsequently  he  embraced 
within  the  range  of  his  business  the  occupation  of  a  public  caterer,  and 
was  favorably  known  for  many  years  as  the  manager  of  the  Highland 
House,  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

One  of  his  most  notable  dinners  was  furnished  at  Plymouth,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims 

He  was  a  faithful  superintendent  of  the  municipal  lighting  department 
of  Taunton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  inspector  of  petroleum 
for  the  city.  Mr.  Field  married  July  3,  1853,  Salina  Clementina  Wilbur, 
who  survives  him.     He  became  a  life  member  of  this  society  April  4,  1887. 


JOHN  WARREN  MACOMBER, 

Of  New  Bedford,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Mehala  (Fisher")  Macomber, 
was  born  in  Westport,  Mass.,  October  10,  1831,  and  died  April  1,  1899. 

He  removed  in  childhood  with  his  family  to  Long  Plain,  Mass.,  and 
there  resided  until  he  became  employed  in  New  Bedford,  in  the  office  of 
the  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company.  Subsequently  he  advanced  to  the 
positions  of  superintendent  and  manager  of  the  company,  and  in  recent 
years,  until  his  death,  was  engaged  in  its  service  in  the  position  of 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Macomber  was  widely  known  in  business  life.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Edison  Light  Company,  of  New  Bedford,  and 
after  its  union  with  the  New  Bedford  Gas  Company,  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  corporation. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Grinnell  Manufacturing  Company,  and  of  the 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and  became  the  president  of  the  latter 
corporation.  He  was  a  director,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Rotch 
\YTharf  Company,  president  of  the  Automatic  Telephone  Company,  and 
a  member  of  the  Protecting  Society. 

Mr.  Macomber  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  New  Bedford, 
in  1863-66  and  in  1868.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St, 
James's   (Episcopal)  Church  of  that  city.     He  married  Nov.  15,  1864. 
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M;iry  Gibbs  Sanford,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sylvia  (Tripp)  Sanford,  who 
died  Aug.  20,  1895.  Two  daughters  survive:  Miss  Anna  L.  Macomber  of 
New  Bedford,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Clarke,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was 
elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  April  9,  1889. 


AMY  LEONARD, 

Of  Raynham,  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  society  July  9,  1888, 
was  born  in  Raynham,  Oct.  9,  1818,  and  died  April  14,  1899,  She  was 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Peyton  Randolph  and  Molly  (Washburn)  Leonard, 
of  Raynham,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  James  Leonard,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  early  iron  works  of  Taunton,  commonly  called  the  old 
anchor  forge,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  of  the  family 
in  Raynham. 

She  was  educated  at  Bristol  Academy,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School 
in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  latter  institution  in  the 
last  class  of  1844.  She  was  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  teacher  in 
public  and  private  schools  in  Raynham,  and  was  ever  actively  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  her  native  place  She  was  associated  with  Miss  Doro- 
thea Lynde  Dix  as  a  hospital  nurse  during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  struggle  returned  to  her  home  stricken  with  army  fever,  from 
which  it  was  thought  she  might  not  recover. 

Miss  Leonard  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  was  influential  in  its  annual  conventions.  For  six- 
teen years  she  held  the  offices  of  president  and  chaplain  of  the  Raynham 
branch  of  this  organization,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  local  Good 
Templars  Lodge.  She  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  affecting  the  cause  of  temperance  and  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  young. 
She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  children's  page  of  The  Union 
Signal,  of  Chicago,  and  was  favored  with  the  friendship  of  many  of  its 
readers  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country. 

Miss  Leonard  was  a  woman  of  marked  individuality,  of  earnest  philan- 
thropic effort,  of  dutiful  and  faithful  spirit,  and  of  many  enduring  friend- 
ships. One  of  her  recent  and  most  generous  deeds  was  the  gift  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  soldiers 
of  Raynham  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Bridgewater. 

Miss  Leonard's  adopted  daughter,  Lois  Dean  Gushee,  married  Albert 
James  Park,  of  Taunton,  now  a  resident  of  Worcester.  The  children 
of  this  union  are :    Leonard,  Gladys  and  Esther. 
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REUBEN  ALDRIDGE  GUILD,  LL.  D., 

Of  Providence,  R.  I.,  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  Jan. 
13,  1892,  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  4,  1822,  and  died  in  Prov- 
idence, May  13,  1899. 

He  was  a  son  of  Reuben  and  Olive  (Morse)  Guild,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Guild,  who  came  to  America  in  1G36,  and  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Dedham. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Day's  Academy,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and 
at  the  Worcester  County  Manual  Labor  High  School,  now  Worcester 
Academy,  taught  at  Wrentham  and  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1847  at  Brown  University. 

Mr.  Guild  became  the  assistant  librarian  of  the  university  in  1847,  and 
held  the  position  of  librarian  of  that  institution  from  1848  until  1893, 
and  of  librarian  emeritus  from  1893  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Providence  for  seven 
years,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  relief  in  the  work  of  distributing  aid  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  of  that  city.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Providence,  as  secretary  of  the  Brown  University  Alumni 
Association,  and  as  president  and  essayist  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Convention,  and  for  several  years  as  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Baptist 
Education  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  many  other  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Guild  was  active  in  the  preliminary  efforts  for  the  formation  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  in  1871-72.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Librarians'  Conference  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  of  the  Council  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Librarians,  in  London  in  1877,  of  the  advis- 
ory Council  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  on  a  Congress  of  Libra- 
rians, and  non-resident  lecturer  of  the  Library  School.  He  participated 
in  calling  the  first  convention  of  librarians,  which  met  in  New  York  in 
1853,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Shurtleff  College  in  1874. 

Mr.  Guild  was  a  writer  and  historian  of  repute.  In  the  Historical  Cat- 
alogue of  Brown  University  are  thirty-three  titles  of  his  published  works 
which  prominently  include:  Librarian's  Manual,  (1858);  Life,  Times 
and  Correspondence  of  James  Manning,  and  the  Early  History  of  Brown 
University,  (1864);  History  of  Brown  University,  with  illustrative  docu- 
ments, (1867) ;  Early  History  of  Brown  University,  including  the  Life, 
Times  and  Correspondence  of  President  Manning,  (1897). 
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Mr.  Guild  became  a  member  of  the  Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston,  in  1840,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  in  1850,  a 
constituent  member  of  the  Brown  Street  Baptist  Church  in  1855,  which 
in  1878  united  with  the  Third  Baptist  Church  to  form  the  Union  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  1S93  renewed  his  relations  with  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Guild  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  useful  members  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  faithful  friends  of  Brown 
University.  He  was  widely  acquainted  with  the  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion in  whose  success  he  ever  maintained  a  sincere  interest,  and  was  held 
in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  associates  at  the  university. 

He  married  December  17,  1849,  at  Providence,  Jane  Clifford  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  (Lincoln)  Hunt,  who  survives  him.  His 
two  sons  who  died  in  early  life  were,  Charles  Hunt  Guild,  and  Samuel 
Aldridge  Guild.  His  four  children  now  living  are:  Jennie  Clifford 
Guild,  wife  of  George  II.  Coffin,  Esq.,  Georgiana  Guild,  Olive  Lincoln 
Guild,  and  Reuben  Lawrence  Guild. 


ZEPHANIAH    WILLIAMS, 

Of  Providence,  R.  I.,  son  of  Giles  and  Fanny  Maria  (Gallup)  Williams, 
was  born  Feb.  20,  1835,  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  died  in  Providence  May 
15,  1899.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  which  became  his  residence  in  184G,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Day  &  Sprague,  grain  dealers,  of  Providence.  In 
1859  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  &  Providence 
Steamship  Company,  then  known  as  the  old  Commercial  Line,  which 
finally  merged  into  the  Neptune  Line,  of  which  Benjamin  Buffum  was 
president,  and  with  remarkable  adaptability  for  the  business  soon  became 
the  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Upon  the  change  of  the  Neptune  Line  to  the  Providence  and  Stoning- 
ton  Steamship  Company,  Mr.  Williams  became  its  agent,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  his  recent  illness.  He  was  widely  known  in  ship- 
ping circles,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Providence  Board  of  Trade.  He 
was,  until  lately,  a  deacon  of  the  Union  Congregational  church  of  Provi- 
dence, and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Williams  married,  November  24,  1864,  Minerva  V.  Park,  daughter 
of  Appleton  and  Susan  (West)  Park,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  who  survives. 
The  children  of  this  union  are:  Appleton  Park  Williams,  Frank  E.  Wil- 
liams and  Florence  M.  Williams. 

He  became  a  life  member  of  this  society  April  20,.  1897. 
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ADELINE    SPROAT   BAYLIES, 

Of  Taunton,  was  born  Dec.  26,  1826,  and  died  June  1,  1899.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  and  Rebecca  Dennis  (Sproat)  Baylies,  of  Taun- 
ton, a  grandaughter  of  Thomas  Sargent  Baylies,  and  a  descendant  of 
Nicholas  Baylies,  who  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  Thomas,  in 
1737,  from  Colebrookdale,  Shropshire,  England.  She  was  a  grandniece 
of  Col.  Ilodijah  Baylies,  who  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Washing- 
ton in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Miss  Baylies  was  educated  at  Bristol  Academy  and  in  the  school  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  held  positions  in 
the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Office  in  Boston,  and  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Upon  her  return  to  her  native  place  she  became  identi- 
fied with  the  varied  activities  of  its  social  and  educational  life,  and  for 
many  years  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  in  useful  and  efficient  service. 

For  fifteen  years  she  held  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Taunton 
Female  Charitable  Association,  which  is  especially  active  in  its  support 
of  the  Old  Ladies  Home,  and  made  strenuous  endeavor  for  the  comfort 
of  the  many  recipients  of  its  advantages,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  personal 
friend  and  benefactor.  She  extended  a  beneficent  influence  in  the 
relations  of  private  life;  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
the  young,  and  was  blessed  with  the  affection  and  attachment  of  many 
friends. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Lydia  Cobb  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  resident  member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  with  which  she  became  associated  in  18S9. 

She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Frances  Baylies  Southgate,  of 
Plymouth,  whose  death  is  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  memorial,  and  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Charles  It.  Vickery,  of  Taunton.  Her  surviving  half-sisters  are 
Mrs.  Esther  Sargent  Baylies  White,  and  Miss  Maria  Williams  Baylies, 
of  Taunton. 


REV.  GEORGE  FABER  CLARK, 

The  Historian  of  Norton,  elected  a  corresponding  member    April  2, 
1855,  died  at  West  Acton,  Mass.,  July  31,  1899. 


COL.  ELISHA  DOANE, 

Of    Taunton,    elected  a  resident  member  April  10,   1888,  died  Aug. 
13,  1899. 
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JOHN  WEBSTER  NEVIUS, 

Of   Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member   April  25,  1887,  died  Sept.  3, 
1899. 

HON.  AMOS  PERRY, 

Of  Providence,  R.  I.,  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
elected  an  honorary  member  Jan.  13,  1892,  died  Aug.  10,  1899. 


MRS.  EMILY  JANE  (WHITE)  SANFORD, 

Of  Taunton,  elected  a  resident  member  April  7,  1879,  and  a  life  mem- 
member  Oct.  11,  1886,  died  Sept.  17,  1899. 


Note  ijy  Committee  on  Publication. 

Since  the  printing  of  No.  5  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society,  the  following  named  papers  have  been  read,  in  addition  to  those 
published  in  this  number :  Bridgewater,  a  Town  of  the  Old  Colony,  by 
Joshua  Eddy  Crane;  The  Huguenots  and  Their  Settlement  in  Boston, 
by  Rev.  Matthew  C.  Julien;  Early  History  of  Bristol  County  and  Its 
Clerks  of  Courts  Prior  to  1775,  and  Life  and  Influence  of  Edward 
Winslow,  by  Charles  A.  Reed ;  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Weaver 
Strange,  by  Edmund  W.  Porter;  Thomas  Willett  and  His  Relations  to 
the  Old  Colony,  written  by  Daniel  Carpenter  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  read 
by  Joshua  Eddy  Crane;  Death  of  King  Philip,  1676,  by  Henry  Dean 
Atwood;  Jesse  Smith,  the  Veteran  Stage  Route  Proprietor,  by  George 
W.  Dean ;  Early  Schools  and  School  Masters  of  Taunton,  by  James 
Edward  Seaver,  The  Loyalists  or  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  by  John  S. 
Brayton ;  poems,  Our  Colonial  Dames,  and  The  Deserted  Home,  an  inci- 
dent of  the  Revolution,  by  Miss  M.  E.  N.  Hathaway. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1854,  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  residents  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony, were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  parents  and  grand-parents  of  many  of 
our  present  members.  Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  I).  D.,  our  president,  is 
the  only  charter  member  left.  Prof.  John  Ordronaux,  L.  L.  D.,  the 
first  corresponding  secretary,  and  Hon.  John  Summerfield  Brayton,  of 
Fall  River,  are  the  only  members  of  the  Society  who  were  on  the  original 
roll  of  February  23,  1854. 

On  April  3d,  1854,  forty-four  persons  were  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Society.  The  list  includes  the  names  of  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Leonard  Bacon,  1).  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Bancroft,  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Professor  Alexis 
Caswell,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D„  president  of  Harvard  University  Gen 
John  E.  Wool,  U.  S.  A,  and  Gen.  Fletcher  Webster,  and  their  letters 
accepting  membership  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  society. 

From  1854  to  1859,  there  were  sixty  members  added  to  the  list,  and 
from  1859  to  1883,  ninety-seven  persons  were  elected  members  of  the 
society. 

On  April  2d,  1883,  the  treasurer  reported  eighty  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  with  their  annual  dues  all  paid. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  October  loth,  1887,  those  members  who 
had  signified  their  wish  to  withdraw  were  released  from  further  member- 
ship. This  list  includes  many  who  had  been  resident  members  and  had 
moved  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  Colony. 

From  this  date  the  membership  has  constantly  increased  and  within 
the  past  four  years,  there  have  been  elected  36  life,  4  honorary,  70  resi- 
dent and  30  corresponding  members,  and  the  total  membership  at 
the  present  time  is 

Life, 2i7 

Honorary,             ...  28 

Resident oq± 

Corresponding,     ....  79 

and  includes  all  those,  so  far  as  known,  who  were  living  Oct  7th  1899 
Any  person  who  will  aid  the  secretary  in  correcting  the  list  will  confer  a 
favor. 

[12] 
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The  Necrology  of  the  Society  contains  the  names  of  those  who  have 
died  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Histori- 
cal Society,"  in  1895. 

The  Life-membership  of  those,  whose  names  are  recorded  prior  to  Oct. 
11,  1896,  began  with  the  date,  when  they  paid  their  life  membership 
fee,  although  the  date  of  their  original  membership  is  set  against 
their  names.  Resident  and  corresponding  members  who  made  themselves 
life  members  after  1886,  will  find  their  original  membership  so  marked. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Elected. 

Residence. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  Charter  member, 

1S53,  May  4, 

Taunton, 

Apr.  2, 

1855. 

Gen.  Ebenezer  Weaver  Peirce, 

Freetown 

Jan.    2, 

1860. 

Hon.  Ezra  Davol, 

Taunton. 

"       7, 

1861. 

Thomas  Jackson  Lothrop, 

Boston 

Mar.  7, 

1865. 

Hon.  Charles  Andrew  Reed, 

Taunton 

Apr.  1, 

1878. 

John  Francis  Montgomery, 

" 

July  1, 

" 

Hon.  William  Eddy  Fuller, 

« 

Oct.   7, 

Hon.  Richard  Henry  Hall, 
Hon.  William  Coram  Lovering, 

„ 

« 

(i 

Hon.  William  Reed,  Jr., 

" 

Apr.    7, 

1879. 

James  Yale  Anthony, 

" 

" 

" 

Mrs.  Julia  (Reed)  Emery, 

(i 

" 

" 

Charles  Henry  Field, 

u 

« 

« 

Hon.  William  Henry  Fox, 

" 

'< 

" 

Mrs.  Susan  Jane  (Drake)  Hall, 

" 

" 

" 

Mrs.  Catherine  Prescott  (Webster)  Lothrop, 

Boston 

(< 

u 

Henry  Gooding  Reed, 
Hon.  John  Eliot  Sanford, 

Taunton 

July  7, 

u 

Willard  Battelle, 

Silas  Dean  Presbrey,  M.  D., 

u 

Apr.  5, 

(( 

Franklin  Pratt, 

" 

« 

« 

Marcus  Morton  Rhodes, 

<l 

July  20 

1885. 

Frank  Luscombe  Tinkham, 
Capt.  George  Albert  Washburn, 

" 

July  26 

1886. 

Thaddeus  Dean, 

Chicago,  111 

" 

" 

Joseph  Philbrick, 

Taunton 

Oct.  11, 

« 

Henry  Dean  Atwood, 

Capt.  Orville  Anson  Barker, 

Mrs.  Nathalie  Elizabeth  (Ray)  Baylies, 

(( 

" 

" 

George  Brabrook, 

u 

" 

" 

John  Peaslee  Brown,  M.  D., 

u 
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ELECTED. 
Oct.  11,  1886. 


Jan.  10,  1887. 


Apr.  4, 


William  Thomas  Crandall, 

George  Augustus  Crocker, 

James  Heron  Crosman, 

Nathaniel  Bradford  Dean, 

Frank  Roberts  Dickerman, 

Henry  Albert  Dickerman, 

Mrs.  Maria  Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Dicker 

Frank  Leonard  Fish, 

John  Thomas  Hawkins, 

Frank  Allen  Hubbard,  M.  D., 

James  Hale  Hunter, 

William  Thomas  Hunter, 

Elisha  Tucker  Jackson, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Keith, 

Bernard  Ammidown  Leonard, 

Hon.  Job  N.  Leonard, 

Charles  Loughead  Lovering, 

Henry  Morton  Lovering, 

Olin  Lane  Merriam, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Wilbar-Hatch)  Morse, 

Miss  Harriet  Augusta  Newcomb, 

William  Robert  Park, 

Capt.  Charles  Henry  Paull, 

Charles  Marcus  Rhodes, 

George  Holbrook  Rhodes, 

Capt.  Cyrus  Savage, 

Capt.  Zaccheus  Sherman, 

Edwin  Anthon  Tetlow, 

Clarence  Edgar  Wetherell, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Baylies  (Chapin)  Wheaton, 

Joseph  Edwards  Wilbar, 

George  Burt  Wilbur, 

Josephus  William  Leonard  Wilbur, 

Alexander  Hamilton  Williams, 

Cornelius  Wood, 

Col.  Henry  Alden  Babbitt, 

Charles  Allen  Moore, 

George  Henry  Park, 

Mrs.  Maria  Louise  (Harlow)  Peirce, 

Fernando  Arthur  Walker, 

Clarence  Fuller  Boyden, 

Mrs.  Isabel  Helena  (Anthony)  Boyden, 


RESIDENCE. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  City. 

Taunton. 


De  Pere,  Wis. 

Fall  River. 

Taunton. 


East  Norton. 
Taunton. 


Norton. 
Taunton. 


Pomfret,  Conn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taunton. 

Middleboro. 

Falmouth. 

Taunton. 
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ELECTED 

RESIDENCE. 

Apr.  4, 

887. 

Charles  Henry  Buffington, 

Taunton. 

«< 

a 

Col.  Mason  Williams  Burt, 

Ironton,  Mich. 

" 

« 

Henry  Godfrey  Crapo, 

Taunton. 

'• 

« 

William  Elmore  Curtis, 

" 

« 

(4 

William  Church  Davenport, 

" 

" 

" 

Francis  Baylies  Griswold, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

" 

" 

Hanan  Hack, 

Taunton. 

" 

« 

Elkanah  Hall, 

Mansfield. 

« 

" 

Daniel  Hale  Mason, 

Taunton. 

« 

" 

Clinton  Vincent  Sanders, 

" 

«< 

" 

James  Keith  Wilbur, 

" 

July  11, 

" 

Col.  Nathan  King, 

Middleboro. 

Oct.  10, 

» 

Andrew  Nelson  Medbury, 

Seekonk. 

Jan.    9, 

1888. 

Elijah  Pitts  Chace, 

Swansea. 

« 

" 

William  Francis  Kennedy, 

Fall  River. 

« 

« 

Luther  Burham  West, 

Taunton. 

July  9, 

« 

Frederick  Wheaton  Baylies, 

New  Bedford. 

"  " 

« 

Charles  Harrison  Tweed, 

New  York  City. 

Jan.  15, 

1889. 

Niels  Arnzen  (Res.  July  1,  1878), 

Fall  River. 

" 

" 

William  Henry  Bent, 

Taunton. 

« 

« 

Francis  Dana  Williams, 

Foxboro. 

Apr.  9, 

« 

Harlus  Whiting  Wetherell, 

Chicago,  111. 

July  8, 

" 

Mrs.  Chloe  Adeline  Towne, 

Raynham. 

Jan.  14, 

1890. 

Ebenezer  Abiel  Dean, 

Taunton. 

Jau.  13, 

1891. 

Conway  Dighton, 

Gloucestershire,  Eng. 

" 

« 

Miss  Ellen  Frances  Luscomb(Res 

Jan.  15, 1890),  Taunton. 

Apr.  13 

« 

Henry  Horace  Seaver, 

Newton. 

July  20, 

" 

Ralph  Edmonds  Barker, 

Taunton. 

'<  "  Mrs.  Harriet  Little  (Chace)  Pulsifer,  Auburn,  Me. 

Oct.  15,  "  Alden  Hathaway  Blake  (Res.  July  7,  1879),       Taunton. 

"  "  Major  Everett  Southworth  Horton, 

"  "  Mrs.  Mary  Luce  Jones, 

«  "  George  Franklin  Pratt  (Res.  July  9,  1888; 

"  "  Mrs   Helen  (Howland)  Prescott, 

"  "  Charles  Frederick  Shaw, 

«  "  Mrs.  Leonice  Josephine  Stewart, 

"  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hathaway  Stone, 

Jan.  13,  1892.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Williams  (Dean)  Austin, 

"  "  Anson  Josiah  Barker  (Res.  Apr.  2,  1855), 

"  "  Alfred  Baylies, 

"  "  Rev.  Hopkins  Brown  Cady  (Res.  Oct.  15, 
1891), 


Attleboro. 

New  Bedford. 

,  Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 


Newport,  R.  I. 


MEMBERS. 
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ELECTED. 

Jan.  13,  1892. 


Apr.  18, 
July  29, 


Oct.  10, 


Jan.   9,  1893. 


July  8, 


Aug.  8, 


July  31,  1894. 


RESIDENCE. 

Clarence  Ettienne  Leonard,  New  York  City, 

ltev.  Payson  Williston  Lyman,  Fall  River. 

Charles    Crosby  Williams,  M.    D.   (Cor. 

Apr.  13,  1891),  Boston. 

Miss  Mary  Hamer  (Res.  April  7,  1879),  Taunton. 

Frank  Irving  Cooper,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parke  Woodbury  Hewins,  M.  D.     (Res. 

July  9,  1888),  Taunton. 

Simeon  Field  Leonard,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  Benjamin  Maltby  (Res.  Apr.  7,  1879),    Taunton. 
Mrs.  Isadore  Luella(  Phillips)  Montgomery,  " 

Rev.  Charles  Andrew  Snow  (Res.  July  26,  188G),        " 
William    Pratt   Wetherell  (Cor.  July   9, 


1889), 
Miss  Mary  Jessie  Baylies, 
Seth  Edward  Williams, 
Walter  Cabot  Baylies, 
William    Hines    Brown,    (Cones. 

1888) 
Edward  Russell  Hay  ward, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Elmira  Paull  (Fobes)  Kii 
Mrs.  Amelia  Daggett  Sheffield, 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Taunton. 

Berkley. 

Taunton. 

Apr.   10, 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

No.  Easton. 

Bridgewater. 

Attleboro. 


Charles  Lawton  Demarest  Washburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast  (Morton)  Kimball,  Boston. 

Thomas  Jackson  Morton  (Res.  Oct.  8,  1888),        Taunton. 
Rev.  George  Frederic  Steans  (Res.  July 

11,  1887),  Mansfield. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Lawton  (Pratt)  Briggs,  Taunton. 

Joseph  Buckminster  (Res.  July  20,  1891),    New  Bedford. 
Melville  Lubec  Cobb,  Boston. 

Eliphalet  Williams  Hervey  (Res.  July  20, 

1891),  New  Bedford. 

Leontine  Lincoln,  (Rea.  July  20,  1891)  Fall  River. 

Silas  Deane  Reed,  Taunton. 

Capt.  William  Rufus  Black  (Res.  Oct.  8,  1888),        " 
Mrs.  Harriet  Louisa  (Daniels)  Blake,  " 

Thomas  Preston  Burt,  « 

George  Herbert  Clapp,  Brookline. 

James  Henry  Dean  (Res.  Apr.  2,  1855),  Taunton. 

Bradford  Barzillai  King,  Rayham. 

James  Cushing  Leach  (Res.  July  9,  1888),     Bridgewater. 
George  Leonard,  Springfield. 
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ELECTED.  KESIDENCE. 

July  31, 1894.     Thomas  Paddock  Paull  (Res.  July  8,  1889),  Berkley. 

"         Robert  Fulton  Raymond,  New  Bedford. 

"         Elijah  Edmunds  Richards,  Taunton. 

"         Mrs.  Julia  Ann  (Hall)  Robinson,  " 

"         Mrs.  Frances  Philena  (Sanford)  Tripp  (Res. 

July  8,  1889),  « 

"         Mrs.  Hannah  Louise  (Standish)  Williams,  Berkley. 

Oct.  26,     "         Mrs.  Emily  Matilda  (Morton)  Dawes,    .     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"         John  Jacob  Howland,  New  Bedford. 

"         Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Boston. 

"         Col.  Silas  Peirce  Richmond,  Freetown. 

"         Hon.  Louis  Carver  Southard,  No.  Easton. 

Jan.  14,  1895.     Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline  (Blair)  Ames,  " 

"         Oliver  Ames,  2d,  " 

"        Joshua  Eddy  Crane  (Res.  Oct.  26,  1894),       Bridgewater. 

"         Seth  Leonard  Cushman  (Pes.  Jan.  15,  1889),       Taunton. 

"         Jacob  Augustus  Leonard  (Res.  Oct.  10,  1887),       Norton. 

"         Lemuel    Arthur   Littlefield    (Res.   Jan.    .18, 

1894),  New  Bedford. 

"         Rev.    Sydney  Keith    Bond  Perkins    (Res. 
Oct.  10,  1887), 

"        Mrs.   Caroline  Frances   (Bosworth)    Poole 
(Res.  Jan.  16,  1894), 

"         Carletou  Francis  Sanford, 

"         Herbert  Thompson  Washburn, 
Apr.  24,  1895.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Dark)  Black, 

"         Charles  Herbert  Lincoln, 

"         Mrs.  Rachel  Gorham  (Jackson)  Mathewson, 

"         Miss  Sarah  Gertrude  Robinson  (Res.  July 
8,  1889), 
Mrs.  Helen  West  (Stewart)  Ridgely,  B; 

"         James  Grossman  Sproat, 

"         Miss  Lucy  Ellis  Tisdale, 
July  2,  1895.     Mrs.  Mary  Caroline  (Crocker)  Couch, 

"         Miss  Emma  Frances  Foster, 

"         George  Trumbull  Hartshorn, 
Rufus  William  Hall, 

"        Rev.  Matthew  Cantine  Julien, 

"         Milton  Hall  Leonard,  M.  D., 

"        Miss  Laura  Anna  Leonard, 

"        Fulton  Paul, 

"        Mrs.  Susan  Antonette  (Adams)  Raymond, 


Raynham. 


Taunton. 


Prov.,  R.  I. 

Middleboro. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 
ii 

Maiden. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Brookline. 


MEMBERS. 
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ELECTED. 

July    2,  1894. 
Oct.  24,  1895. 


Jan.  13, 1896. 
Apr.  27,  1896. 


Oct.  20, 


Apr.  20,  1897. 


Oct.  15,     " 
Jan.  10, 1898. 


Apr.  22,  " 
July  8,  " 
Oct.  14, 1898. 


Apr.  14, 1899. 
Oct.    7,1899. 


Rev.  Lucian  Moore  Robinson, 

Charles  Thompson  Williams,  W 

Rufus  Waterman  Bassett, 

Willard  Nye,  Jr., 

Palo  Alto  Peirce, 

Theron  Royal  Woodward, 

Edward  Francis  Galligan,  M.  D., 

Eliot  Dawes  Stetson  (Res.  April  9,  1890), 

Herbert  Mason  Staples, 

Miss  Sarah  Bradford  Williams, 

Miss  Charlotte  Amelia  Williams, 

Charles  Hodges  Blain, 

Mrs.  Emma  Josephine  (Burt)  Blain, 

James  Martyn  Cushman,  Esq.  (Res.  July  20 

Edward  Clarence  Holt, 

Mrs.  Jane  Gordon  (Dean)  Jackson, 

Mrs.  Anora  Lizzie  (Colby)  Paige, 

Mrs.  Emily  Catherine  (Williams)  Cobb, 

Stephen  Jesse  Caswell,  M.  1)., 

William  Francis  Dean, 

Mrs.  Mary  Jennie  (Bassett)  Dean, 

Capt.  Samuel  Horace  Walker, 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances  (Newhall)  Walker, 

John  Gilmore  Williams, 

Mrs.  Bertha  Frances  (Walker)  Williams, 

Mrs.  Mary  (Jarvis)  Fish, 

William  Hadwin  Ames, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  (Upham)  Baylies, 

William  Milton  Dean,  Esq., 

Hon.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Prime  (Baylies)  Lowell, 

Mrs.  Dora  Isabel  (Burt)  Tetlow, 

George  Allen  Dary, 

Frank  Warren  Barnard, 

Miss  Bertha  Dean, 

Mrs.  Abby  Crocker  (West)  Jackson, 

Mrs.  Florence  (Dean)  Stickney 

Mrs.  Martha  Ann  (Williams)  Dean, 

Henry  Dean  Atwell, 

Miss  Maria  Williams  Baylies, 


RESIDENCE. 

Phila.,  Pa. 

.  Bridgewater. 

Fall  River. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

Chicago,  111. 

Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 


1885), 


Brookline. 

Rockford,  111. 

Taunton. 


Taunton. 

North  Easton. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Mansfield. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 
Taunton. 
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ELECTED. 

April  3, 1854. 
Jan.  2,  1860. 
Jan.  8,  1883. 
Jan.  10,  1887. 
Oct.  10,  " 
Jan.  9,  1888. 
Apr.  Ill,     " 

Oct     8,     " 
Jan.  15,  1889. 
April  9,     " 


July  28,  1890. 
Oct.  15,  1891. 

Apr.  18,     " 
Aug.  8,  1893. 
Apr.  10, 1894. 


July  31, 


Jan.  14,  1895. 


Oct.  24,  1895. 
July  18, 1896. 
Oct.  14,  1898. 


Apr.  14, 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Edwards  Amasa  Park,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Andover. 

John  Ward  Dean,  Boston. 

Edward  Sloper,  Taunton,  England. 

Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Boston, 

lion.  Marquis  Fayette  King,  Portland,  Me. 

lion.  Josiah  Hayden  Drummond,  " 

Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  " 
John  Ordronaux,  LL.D.  (Res.  Feb.  23, 1854),  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Levi  Parsons  Morton,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

John  Davis  Long,  LL.  D.,  Hingham 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  George  Thomas  Little,  Brunswick,  Me. 

William  Blake  Trask,  Boston. 

Abner  Cheney  Goodbell,  Jr.,  Salem. 
Hon.    William    Wallace    Crapo    (Res.  Life, 

Oct.  11,  1880),  New  Bedford. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Thorpe,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Hon.  Bradford  Kingman,  Brookline. 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  William  Thomas  Davis,  Plymouth. 
Hon.  John  Summerfield  Brayton  (Res.  Feb. 

23,  1854),  Fall  River. 

George  Lincoln,  Hingham. 
Rev.  William   Ladd   Chaffin   (Res.  Jan.  6, 

1885),  North  Easton. 

Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Horace  Graves,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Sever  Danforth,  Plymouth. 

Hon.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Loring  W.  Puffer,  Brockton. 

Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Dedham. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

ELECTED. 

Feb.  23,  1878.  Hon.  Arthur  Martineau  Alger, 

July    1,     "  Laurens  Norris  Francis, 

Oct.    7,     "  Hon.  Onias  S.  Paige, 

Jan.   6,     "  Henry  Seaver  Hack, 


RESIDENCE. 

Taunton. 


MEMBERS. 
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ELECTED. 

April  7,  1879. 


July  7, 


Apr.  5, 
Jan.  5,  1884. 
July  20, 1885. 
Jan.  19,  1886. 
Apr.  7, 
July  26, 
Jan.  10,  1887. 
Apr.  4, 


Apr.  25, 
July  11, 


Oct.  10, 

Jau.  9,  1888. 


Apr.  10, 


Capt.  Whitman  Chase, 

Mrs.  Clara  Isabel  (Reed)  Hubbard, 

Anne  Maria  Husband, 

Hon.  Charles  Frederick  Johnson, 

Mrs.  Ehnira  (Lothrop)  Stone, 

Henry  Allen  Thayer, 

William  Watson  Waterman,  M.  D., 

William  Richardson  Billings, 

Joseph  Warren  Hayward,  M.  D., 

Mrs.  Lemira  Harris  (Drake)  Hayward, 

John  Seaver  Sampson, 

Mrs.  Emily  Franklin  (Wright)  Hack, 

Capt.  George  Arthur  King, 

James  Martyn  Cushman, 

Lieut.  James  Edward  Seaver, 

Asahel  Sumner  Ueane,  M.  D., 

Edward  Lincoln, 

George  Ethelbert  Gooding, 

Lester  Irving  Bassett, 

Jeremy  Bentham  Dennett, 

Mrs.  Jane  Gordon  (Dean)  Jackson, 

Josiah  Kinnicutt, 

Edward  Stillman  Hersey, 

Henry  Richmond  Wood, 

William  Babbitt, 

George  Frederick  Chace, 

George  Washington  Dean, 

Mrs.  Hannah  Sawin  (Barrell)  Kingman, 

Capt.  Giles  Luther  Leach, 

Henry  Williams  Leonard, 

Charles  Moore  Mason, 

Edward  Hastings  Temple, 

Harry  Sumner  Williams, 

Samuel  Augustus  Dean, 

Frederick  Stanley  Hall, 

Thomas  Alexander  Barden, 

Maj.  Joseph  John  Cooper, 

George  Peirce  Cutler, 

Leonard  Bowker  Higgins, 

John  Kittredge, 

Emerson  Chandler  Strange, 

Charles  Swinerton  Anthony, 


RESIDENCE. 

Taunton. 


No.  Dighton. 
Taunton. 


Berkley. 
Tauntou. 


Berkley. 
Taunton. 


Taunton. 


No.  Attleboro. 
Taunton. 
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ELECTEI 

Apr.  10, 


July 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Jan. 


Apr. 


July 


Oct. 


15,  1889. 


15, 


Rollin  Herbert  Babbitt, 

John  Edward  DeBlois, 

Edward  Francis  Galligan,  M.  D., 

Charles  Bean  Harmon, 

James  Williams  Hopkins, 

Job  Williams  King, 

Mrs.  Abbie  (Gushee)  Paull, 

Herbert  Mason  Staples, 

William  Horace  Woodman, 

William  Slade  Baker, 

Chester  Russell  Field, 

Abner  Coleman 

Col.  Alfred  Baylies  Hodges, 

Warren  Stetson  Leach, 

Millard  Fillmore  Moore, 

Edmund  Williams  Porter, 

Lemuel  Cobb  Porter, 

Edward  Whitters, 

Isaac  Wetherell  Wilcox, 

John  Carpenter  Chace, 

Charles  Sumner  Coombs, 

Capt.  Herbert  Augustus  Dean, 

John  Henry  Eldridge, 

Lysander  Williams  Hart, 

Mrs.  Susan  S.  (Briggs)  Hathaway, 

George  Washington  Howard, 

Morris  Lincoln, 

Charles  Noble  Simmons, 

William  Leonard  White, 

Thomas  Davies, 

Charles  Augustus  Hathaway, 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  (Nelson)  Hathaway, 

Abiel  Booth  Staples, 

George  Colburn  Wilson, 

George  Warren  Colby, 

Nathan  Lawrence, 

Joseph  Kounsville  Presho, 

Miss  Adeline  Sproat  Baylies, 

George  Edward  Dean, 

Charles  Porter  Foster, 

Nathaniel  Baker  Ilorton, 

Dr.  Julius  Thompson, 


KESIDENCE. 

Taunton. 


Somerset. 

Taunton. 

North  Easton. 

Taunton. 

Raynham. 
Taunton. 


New  Bedford. 
Berkley. 
Taunton. 


Dighton. 
Taunton. 


Raynham. 


Rehoboth. 
Raynham. 


MEMBERS. 


163 


ELECTED. 

Oct.  15,  1889. 
Jan.  14,  1890. 


Apr. 


Abiather  Gilbert  Williams, 

Amasa  Edward  Blake, 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Arnold  (Woodward)  Boardrnan 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hale  (Knowles)  Brabrook, 

Mrs.  Mary  Lebaron  (Burt)  Corey, 

Mrs.  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Dunbar, 

Mrs.  Olive  Janette  (Reed)  Gihnore, 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wing  (Crossman)  Newbury, 

Mrs.  Jane  Frances  (Dean)  Richards, 

Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth  (Monagle)  Seaver, 

George  Henry  Howland  Allen, 

Hon.  Charles  Warren  Clifford, 

Henry  Howland  Crapo, 

Francis  Baylies  Dean, 

Edward  Denham, 

Alexander  McLellan  Goodspeed, 

Albert  Wood  Holmes, 

Lemuel  LeBaron  Holmes, 

Capt.  Jonathan  Howland,  Jr., 

Matthew  Morris  Howland, 

Rev.  Matthew  Cantine  Julien, 

Edward  Benjamin  King, 

Henry  Mayo  Knowles,  M.  D., 

Thomas  Henry  Knowles, 

Hon.  Hosea  Morrill  Knowlton, 

John  Warren  Macomber, 

Willard  Nye,  Jr., 

Arthur  Ebon  Perry, 

George  Barstow  Richmond, 

Nathan  Walker  Shaw, 

James  Taylor, 

Edward  Tobey  Tucker,  M.  D., 

Henry  Nelson  West, 

Lieut.  Philander  Williams, 

Mrs.  Amelia  Augusta  (Hall)  Williams, 

Charles  Thompson  Williams, 

Capt.  George  Frederick  Winslow,  M.  D. 


RESIDENCE. 

Taunton. 

Berkley. 
Taunton. 

Berkley. 

Taunton. 

No.  Easton. 

Taunton. 


New  Bedford. 


Taunton. 
New  Bedford. 


Raynham. 

New  Bedford. 


(U.  S.  N.), 

New  Bedford. 

William  Austin  Hayward, 

" 

Miss  Abbie  Elizabeth  Johnson, 

" 

Alexander  Washburn  Shaw, 

Raynham. 

Edward  Dean  Williams, 

Easton. 
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ELECTED. 

Oct.  21,  1890. 


Jan.  13,  1891. 
Apr.  13, 


July  20, 


Oct.  15, 


Jan.  13,  1892 

Apr.  18, 
July  29, 

Oct.  10, 
Jan.  9,  1893, 


Leonard  Crocker  Couch, 


Nathaniel  James  Crossman, 

Walter  Miles  Dunbar, 

Albert  Longley  Ward, 

John  Edward  Browne, 

Miss  Harriet  Maria  Swasey, 

George  Fox  Tucker, 

Miss  Gertrude  Wing  Baxter, 

Robert  Carver  Brown, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bailey  (Crandell)  Dean, 

Francis  Wolcott  Reed  Emery, 

Henry  Clinton  Graves,  D.  D., 

William  Edwin  Hatch, 

Edwin  Miles  Hills, 

Frederick  Hubbard  Hooper,  M.  D., 

John  Henry  Howland, 

William  Dean  Howland, 

Mrs.  Anna  Hathaway  Lyons, 

Andrew  Martin  Peirce,  M.  D., 

Hon.  Charles  Sturtevant  Randall,  M.  C, 

Mrs.  Jane  (Montgomery)  Seaver, 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Almy)  Tucker, 

Henry  Barnard  Worth, 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  (Crapo)  Clifford, 

Miss  Louise  Smith  Cummings, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  (Morgan)  Frothingham, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodman  (Morgan)  Hussey, 

Andrew  Ingraham, 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Bassett  (Almy)  Knowlton, 

Burrill  Porter,  Jr., 

Isaac  Brownell  Tompkins,  Jr., 

Miss  Anna  Leonard  Bonney, 

Mrs.  Fannie  Woodbury  (Shaw)  Phillips, 

Joseph  Ricketson  Tallman, 

Mrs.  Ruth  (Leonard)  Tallman, 

Frank  Clifford  Barrows, 

George  Russell  Wood, 

Rev.  Samuel  Valentine  Cole, 

George  Herbert, 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  Wells, 

Mrs.  Jennie  Southworth  Welles, 

Martin  Jerome  Lincoln, 


KESIDENCE. 

Taunton. 


New  Bedford. 

Fall  River. 
Taunton. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 
New  Bedford. 


Fairhaven. 
New  Bedford. 


Taunton. 
New  Bedford. 


No.  Attleboro. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 


New  Bedford. 


Norton. 
Taunton. 
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ELECTED.  RESIDENCE. 

Aug.  8,  1893.  Mrs.  Mary  Hodges  Gilmore,  Raynham. 

"         "  Mrs.  Lydia  (Williams)  Grinnell,  New  Bedford. 

Apr.  10,  1894.  Benjamin  Buffinton,  Fall  River. 

"         "  Hon.  Willis  Kennedy  Hodgman,  Taunton. 

"         "  Miss  Lydia  Adelia  Savary,  East  Wareham. 

Oct.  26,     "  Mrs.  Emily  Mandeville  (Cummings)  Almy,  New  Bedford. 

"         "  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria  Patterson  (Shaw)  Fisher,  Taunton. 

Jan.  14,  1895.  Edgar  Leonard  Crossman,  " 

"         "  Miss  Lucy  Ashrnun  Leonard,  New  Bedford. 

Apr.  27,  1896.  John  Clark  Alden,  Taunton. 

"         "  Randall  Dean,  " 

"         "  Nathaniel  Jarvis  Wyeth  Fish,  " 

"         "  Herbert  Francis  Ingell,  " 

"         "  Mrs.  Eleanor  Francis  (Clapp)  Ingell,  " 

"         "  James  Edwin  Lewis,  " 

"         "  Herbert  Newton  Pierce,  " 

Jan.  11,  1897.  Miss  Isabel  Andros,  East  Norton. 

"         "  Mrs.  Lizzie  Thornton  (Williams)  Burt,  Taunton. 

Albert  Fuller,  Esq., 

"        "  Charles  Henry  Gifford,  New  Bedford. 

"         "  John  Milton  Hovvland,  Fairhaven. 

"         "  Percival  Church  Lincoln,  Taunton. 

"         "  Edgar  Willis  Sturgis,  " 

«  Walter  Tufts  Soper, 

Apr.  20,     "  Nathaniel  Allerton  Cushman,  " 

"         "  Henry  William  Colby,  " 

"         "  Hon.  John  \Vrilliam  Cummings,  " 

"         «  Henry  H.  Earl, 

"        "  Mrs.  Sarah  Jesse  Capen  (Breed)  Gibbs,  " 

"         "  Joseph  Richard  Holt,  " 

July  2,      «  Ralph  Davol,  " 

"         "  Walter  Leonard  Mahoney,  " 

"         "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eddy  Mahoney,  " 

"         "  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Strange)  Porter,  " 

Oct.  15,     "  William  Francis  Bodfish,  " 

"         "  Miss  Bertha  Louise  Dean,          t  " 

"        "  Edwin  Hubert  Evans,  " 

"         "  Allen  Presbrey  Hoard,  " 

"         "  Edwin  Seabury  Thayer,  Fall  River. 

"        "  Mrs.  Frances  Almira  (Pratt)  Jollie.  Taunton. 

"        "  Lewis  Williams,  " 

Jan.  10,  1898.  Julius  Frank  Choicener,  ■ 
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ELECTED.  RESIDENCE. 

Jan.  10,  1898.     Henry  Walden  Harrub,  Taunton. 

Apr.  22,     "         George  Washington  Barrows,  « 

Arthur  Cleveland  Bent,  « 

Mrs.  Emma  Eliza  (Park)  Coleman,  " 

Bradford  Durfee  Davol,  Fall  River. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Weeden  (Lincoln)  Davol,  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  (Park)  Paige,  Taunton. 

Miss  Abbie  Louise  Paige,  " 

Rev.  Morton  Stone,  « 

George  Emmons  Wilbur,  " 

Oct.  14,     "        Edwin  Russell  Davol,  « 

George  Nelson  Goff,  Rehoboth. 

John  Thacher,  Attleboro. 

Apr.  14,    "         Henry  Frankland  Bassett,  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Emma  Caroline  Jackson  Bassett,  " 

Miss  Alice  Crossman,  << 

Mrs.  Sarah  Sumner  (Babbitt)  Crossman,  " 

Rev.  Francis  Ashbury  Fate,  " 

Rev.  Walter  C.  Greene,  Dighton. 

Rev.  Alfred  Rodman  Hussey,  Taunton. 

Mary  (Warren)  Hussey,  « 

Henry  Wilmarth  Tisdale,  " 
Samuel  Leonard  Crocker  (Corres.  member, 

Oct.  G,  1879),  « 

Apr.  14,  1879.     Miss  Adalaide  Annette  Robinson,  Raynham. 

July  20,     "         Rev.  Augustus  Hemenway  Fuller,  Easton. 

"         "         Mrs.  Harriet  Maria  Drown  Benton,  Fall  River. 

"         "         Mrs.  Abby  Dean  Crandall,  Taunton. 

"         "         Arthur  Richmond  Crandall,  M.  D.,  " 

"         "         Andrew  Hodges  Sweet,  Norton. 

"         "         Mrs.  Mary  Ella  (Messinger)  Sweet,  " 

"         "         William  Ellery  Walker,  Taunton. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

ELECTED. 

Apr.   1,  1878.  Prof.  Lucien  Ira  Blake, 

Apr.  7,  1879.  Harriet  Eleanor  Lothrop, 

July  7,      "  Percy  Mortimer  Blake, 

Nov.  8,  1880.  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 

July  5,  1881.  Hon.  Samuel  Bradley  Noyes, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Brookline. 

Hyde  Park. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Canton. 


MEMBERS. 


1G7 


ELECTED. 

Oct.  10,  1887. 


Julj 

9, 

1888. 

Oct. 
Jan 

8, 

15 

1889. 

Apr 
July 

9 

8, 

« 

Oct. 

15, 

« 

Jan. 

15, 

1890. 

Apr 
Oct. 

9 
21, 

" 

Jan. 

13, 

1891. 

Apr. 
July 
Oct. 

13, 
20, 

15, 

1891. 

Apr. 

18, 

1892. 

Oct. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Apr. 

10, 
9, 
8, 

10, 

1893. 
1894. 

Jan. 

14, 

1895. 

RESIDENCE. 

Samuel  Crocker  Bennett,  Brookline. 

Rev.  Rufus  Emery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  Jr.,  Quincy,  111. 

John  Theodore  French,  Jr.  (U.  S.  A.),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cyrus  Orlando  Godfrey,  Fort  Wayne,  Alabama. 

William  Andrew  Leonard,  D.  D.,  Bishop,      Cleveland,  0. 


Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Rev.  George  Edward  Street, 

Alfred  Wright  Duxbury, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Wadsworth, 

Thaddeus  Dean  Bradford, 

George  Canning  Burgess, 

James  Henry  Lea, 

Hon.  Joseph  Whitcomb  Porter, 

Milton  Andros, 

Albert  Ware  Paine, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Belden  (Page)  Wetherell, 

Mrs.  Mary  Stiles  (Baul)  Guild, 

Caleb  Benjamin  Tillinghast, 

Gen.  Charles  William  Darling, 

Thomas  French  Temple, 

Rev.  Lucien  Moore  Robinson, 

Thomas  James  Conaty,  D.  D., 

Hon.  William  Harden, 

Gustavus  Arthur  Hilton, 

Hon.  Edward  Doubleday  Harris, 

Hon.  Charles  Rufus  Street, 

George  Melville  Young, 

Rev.  George  Madison  Bodge, 

Miss  Georgia  Louise  Leonard, 

Capt.  James  Baylies  (U.  S.  Army), 

Edward  King  (Res.  Jan.  12,  1880), 


Boston. 

Exeter,  N.  II. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Boston. 

Fairhaven. 

Bangor,  Me. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Worcester. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Boston. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Huntington,  X.  Y. 

Boston. 

Leominster. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Castle,  Pa 


Frederick  Barna  Cobb  (Res.  Apr.  9,  1890),      Springfield. 

John  Osborne  Austin, 

Miss  Ellen  Diana  Lincoln, 

Epliraim  Overard  Wilson, 

Miss  Edith  Richmond  Leonard, 

Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 

Quincy  Lovell  Reed, 

Mrs.  Hannah  King  (Hall)  Bradford, 


Providence,  R.  I. 

Illinois. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Boston. 

South  Weymouth. 

Mystic,  Conn 


Prof.  Ray  Green  Huling  (Res.  Oct.  15,  1890),  Cambridge. 
William  Logan  Rodman  Gilford  (Res. 

Apr.  9,  1890y,  Cambridge. 
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ELECTED. 

Oct.  24,  1895. 
Apr.  27,     " 


Oct  30,      " 
Apr.  20, 1897. 


July  2,      " 
Oct.  15,     " 


RESIDENCE. 


Jan.  10,  1898. 

Apr.  22, 1898. 

Oct.  14,  1898. 

Jan.  9,  1899. 
Apr.  14,     " 

July  20,     " 


No.  Bridgeton,  Me. 

Boston. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Boston. 


Mrs.    Ilarriette    Favorette    (Kilboru) 

Farwell, 
George  Hoxie  Billings, 
Mrs.  Louise  Bartlett  Robinson, 
Col.  Tileston  Fracker  Spangler, 
Florenthe  Williams, 
Major  Samuel  King  Williams,  " 

Franklin  Delano  Williams,  " 

Mrs.  Frances  Batcheldor  (James) 

Troop,  lloniton  Devon,  England. 

Mrs.  Belinda  Olney  Hathaway  Wilbore,         Bristol,  R.  I. 
Lloyd  Vernon  Briggs,  Boston. 

Herbert  Emerson  Hathaway,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  James  Howard  Babbitt,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Curtis  Guild,  Sr„  Boston. 

Col.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  " 

Hon.  Gifr'ord  Simeon  Robinson, 
Rev.  Roswall  Randall  Hoes, 
William  Arthur  Leonard, 
Rev.  Charles  Henry  Learoyd  (Res.  member 

Oct.  7, 1878), 
Hon.  John  Lewis  Bates, 
Almon  Danforth  Hodges,  Jr  , 
George  Johnson  Presbrey, 
Lewis  McLouth,  L.  L.  D., 

Mrs.  Grace  Bartlett  Sampson,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Edward  Porter  Leith,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Rev.  Lyman  Sibley  Rowland,  Lee. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  White,  Galesburg,  111. 

Edward  Andrew  Crane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Allen  Brewster,  Pittsfield. 

Rev.  John  Parker  Forbes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Henry  White,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ozias  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sioux  City,  111. 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Wakefield. 
Boston. 

New  York  City. 


SUMMARY. 

Life  members, 
Honorary  members, 
Resident  members, 
Corresponding  members, 

Total  living  membership,  588. 


217 
2S 

264 
79 
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CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  original  By-Laws  of  the  Society  were  adopted  February  23d,  1854, 
and  the  first  amendment  was  made  to  Article  IX  October  5,  1857. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  February  7th,  1878,  it  was  voted  "that 
Rev.  Dr.  Blake  and  E.  II.  Reed  be  a  committee  to  examine  and  report 
such  alterations  as  they  may  deem  expedient." 

At  a  meeting  held  April  1,  1878,  the  committee  asked  for  further  time, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  held  January  6th,  1879,  the  ninth  article  was 
again  amended,  making  two  classes  of  membership — Life  and  Active. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  2,  1882,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  suggest  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient.  The  committee  reported  April  3,  1883,  a  revised 
constitution,  which  was  adopted. 

A  committee  of  three  members  were  appointed  July  2Gth,  188G,  to  con- 
sider and  report  at  the  next  meeting  the  advisability  of  so  amending  the 
constitution  as  to  increase  the  life  membership  fee  and  the  amount  of 
annual  assessments.  The  committee  reported  October  4th,  188G,  that  an 
amendment  would  be  moved  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  July  11th,  1887,  the  committee  was  granted  further  time,  and  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  held  October  10th,  1887,  the  committee  reported. 
The  report  was  discussed  at  length,  and  Article  IX  was  again  amended, 
and  with  this  amendment  the  By-Laws  as  reported  were  adopted  and 
declared  the  standing  By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

On  July  20th,  1S91,  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  notice  was  given  of  an 
intended  amendment  in  the  By-Laws,  and  at  the  meeting  held  October 
15th,  1891,  the  amendment  was  adopted  restoring  the  original  fee  of  ten 
dollars  for  life  membership. 

At  the  animal  meeting  held  January  13th,  1893,  Articles  IX  and  X 
were  amended,  giving  the  Directors  power  to  call  the  quarterly  meetings 
at  their  discretion  and  to  create  the  office  of  Auditor. 

At  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  January  1st, 
1897,  Dr.  W.  W.  Waterman  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  on  revision  and  printing  of  the  By-Laws.  The  chair  appointed 
Messrs.  Waterman,  Lothrop,  Reed,  Crane  and  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  reported  April  20lh,  1897.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Lovering  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  By-Laws  as  reported,  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  and  moved  that 
the  By-Laws  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  at  said  meeting. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  July  2,  1897,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed  moved 

[13] 
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the  adoption  of  the  By-Laws,  due  notice  having  been  given.  It  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  By-Laws  as  reported  by  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  October  15th,  1897,  it  was  voted 
"  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  insert  the  word  '  Constitution '  in 
place  of  'By-Laws'  wherever  found  in  the  revised  By-Laws,  and  also  that 
Article  IX.  in  the  By-Laws  be  numbered  XII.,  so  as  to  come  last  before 
the  article  on  Amendments,  and  other  numbers  revised  to  correspond." 

The  Constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  is  here  annexed. 


THE   OLD   COLONY   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  CONSTITUTION. 
Adopted  July  2d,  1897. 

ARTICLE    I. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

ARTICLE    II. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  are :  To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Colony  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  collect,  hold  and  pre- 
serve documents,  books,  memoirs  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  its 
history. 

ARTICLE    III. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  the  following  classes  :— 
Resident,  Life,  Corresponding  and  Honorary  members.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Society's  affairs  and  the  control  of  its  property  shall  belong 
to  the  Resident  and  Life  members  only. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

To  become  a  Resident,  Corresponding  or  Honorary  member,  a  person 
must  be  nominated  to  the  Society  by  the  Directors,  elected  at  a  regular 
meeting  by  a  majority  vote,  and  must  signify  acceptance  to  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  in  writing.  A  person  elected  a  Resident  member  shall  also 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  by  the 
Secretary  his  name  shall  be  entered  upon  the  roll,  and  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  further  assessment  during  the  current  year  of  his  election. 
Any  member  may  withdraw  by  signifying  an  intention  so  to  do  to  the 
Recording  Secretary,  and  paying  all  dues  to  the  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Each  Resident  member  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  A  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  annual  fee  for  two  consecutive  years  shall  forfeit  member- 
ship, unless  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  otherwise  order. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

By  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  a  Resident  or  Corresponding  member 
may  become  a  Life  member.  Life  members  shall  become  exempt  from 
annual  assessments,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Resident  members. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

No  person  resident  of  that  part  of  Massachusetts  known  as  the  "  Old 
Colony"  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Corresponding  member,  and  Correspond- 
ing membership  shall  cease  upon  three  months'  residence  therein;  but 
upon  payment  of  the  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  such  person  may  become 
a  Resident  member. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

Honorary  membership  shall  only  be  conferred  upon  such  persons  as 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  historical  research  and  investigation, 
and  shall  give  the  right  to  attend  all  meetings  and  the  full  use  of  the 
historical  collections  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Histori- 
ographer, a  Librarian  and  nine  Directors,  all  of  whom  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Directors.  All  officers  shall  be  chosen  from  Resident  and 
Life  members,  and  shall  hold  office  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  stead. 
In  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   X. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  property  of  the  Society,  shall  approve  all  bills  as  a  board,  or 
by  a  committee  of  their  number  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  generally  direct  the  financial  and  pru- 
dential affairs  of  the  Society  subject  always  to  its  direction  and  approval. 
They  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Librarian  and  fix  his  salary,  and  make 
such  purchases  for  the  Library  as  they  judge  expedient  and  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  will  warrant. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  a  correct  catalogue  of  members — 
each  class  by  itself — in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  membership  to  all  who  become  members.  It  shall  be  his  duty 
to  give  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  the  Board 
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of  Directors  may  determine.  lie  shall  also  call  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  when  requested  by  the  President  or  three  members,  and  shall 
give  notice  of  such  meetings  to  every  member  of  the  Board. 

ARTICLE    XII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  pay  all  bills  of  the  Society,  to 
collect  the  annual  dues  of  members  and  all  other  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Society,  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Directors  the  condition  of  the 
treasury,  and  at  least  once  a  year  present  to  them  a  list  of  all  delinquent 
members,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

Whenever  the  directors  so  require  he  shall  give  a  bond  with  sufficient 
sureties  to  the  Society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
at  which  all  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
other  quarterly  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  months  of  April,  July  and 
October,  at  such  times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 
Vacancies  occurring  during  the  year  may  be  filled  in  like  manner  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Directors.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Directors  at  any  time. 
Twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  meetings. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  adding  to  the  historical  and  genealogical 
resources  of  the  Library,  the  Library  Committee  shall  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  Directors  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  to  consist  of  three  members  of  the  Society  and  the  Librarian 
ex-officio.  The  Library  committee  shall  in  behalf  of  the  Society  collect, 
revise  and  procure  by  purchase  or  otherwise  all  books,  pamphlets,  docu- 
ments, manuscripts  or  other  material  appertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
various  towns  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Colony  and 
relating  to  the  genealogies  of  any  families  now  or  heretofore  residing 
therein,  and  concerning  the  Indian  tribes  or  chiefs  who  formerly  occu- 
pied the  territory  thereof,  and  shall  collate,  classify  and  preserve  the 
same  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Said  Library 
Committee  shall  render  an  annual  account  of  their  doings,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Directors  may  order. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

This  Constitution  may  be  revised,  amended  or  annulled  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members*  present  at  any  quarterly  meeting,  provided 
notice  thereof  has  been  given  at  a  prior  quarterly  meeting. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  1899. 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.,  of  Taunton. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  John  Summerfield  Brayton,  of  Fall  River. 
Mr.  Henry  Morton  Lovering,  of  Taunton. 
James  Martyn  Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
William  Seaver  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth. 
Rev.  Matthew  Cantine  Julien,  of  New  Bedford. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY   AND   LIBRARIAN. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Seaver,  of  Taunton. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Hon.  Charles  Andrew  Reed,  of  Taunton. 

TREASURER. 

Mr.  George  Arthur  King,  of  Taunton. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

Mr.  Joshua  Eddy  Crane,  of  Taunton. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  William  Eddy  Fuller,  of  Taunton. 

Hon.  AVilliam  AVallace  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Edmund  Williams  Porter,  of  Taunton. 

Mr.  AValter  Cabot  Baylies,  of  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Clara  Isabel  Hubbard,  of  Taunton. 

Major  Everett  Southworth  Horton,  of  Attleboro. 

Hon.  Louis  Carver  Southard,  of  Easton. 

Dr.  AVilliam  AVatson  AVaterman,  of  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Florence  Dean  Stickney,  of  Taunton. 
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